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PREFACE 

I 

Just forty years from the beginning of my first exploration of the site 
of Knossos it has been given me to complete this final Volume of the 
‘ Palace of Minos 

The broad treatment necessary for the interpretation of the varied 
evidence has indeed entailed a survev extending far bevond the Aegean 
and even the Libyan Sea, and constant reference has been found necessary 
to contemporary and still earlier civilizations from the Nile Valley to the 
Euphrates. Such conditions, indeed, transcend the limits of individual 
capacity, and in the small measure in which it may have been possible to 
fulfil them the notes appended to these Volumes record my repeated 
acknowledgements to the work of fellow explorers in this wide area. 

This broad survey and the explanatory materials thus included may 
give the successive Volumes of this Work — though always centring round 
the Great Palace — some title to be regarded as an Encyclopaedia of 
Minoan cultural features, of its Art, and of its Religion. The Index Volume 
to the whole work, kindly undertaken by my sister. Dr. Joan Evans, and 
already well advanced, will greatly help to make it generally serviceable. 

In the endeavour to carry out this comprehensive task it has been my 
grave misfortune to have been deprived through a now lengthening space 
of years — -owing to a mental affection that had left no avenue for hope — 
of the invaluable services ot my friend and colleague Duncan Mackenzie. 
Called to my assistance at an early stage of the excavation, himself an 
M.A. of Edinburgh University, and at \ ienna (where he graduated), a pupil 
of Benndorf, he had already given proof of his qualities as an excavator 
under the British School at Melos. What, however, no training could have 
produced was his original and gifted nature, his whole-hearted devotion 
to the work, and his subtle artistic perception. In a material way, indeed, 
I have still gained frequent help from the rough notes in his ‘ dav- 
books’, chronicling progress made on various lines together with neat 
sketches of half-exposed plans. But nothing could replace the friendly 
personal contact and availability for consultation on difficult points with 
one of such great special knowledge. 
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His Highland loyalty never failed, and the simple surroundings of his 
earlier years gave him an inner understanding ot the native workmen and 
a fellow-feeling with them that was a real asset in the course of our spade- 
work. To them, though a master, he was ever a true comrade. The lively 
Cretan dances revived the ‘ reels’ of his vouth. No wedding ceremony, no 
baptism, no wake was complete among the villagers without the sanction of 
his presence, and as sponsor, godfather, or ‘best man’, his services were in 
continual request. There \et fall on my inner ear the tones of that ‘still 
small voice ’ as he proposed the toast of a happy pair — with sly jocose 
allusions, fluently spoken in the Cretan dialect of modern Greek — but not 
without a trace of the soft Gaelic accent. 

Even as these words return from the printers’ hands there reaches me 
from Italy the brief announcement that, a few days earlier, on August the 
25 th that vexed Spirit had found release at last. 

Apart from this sad stroke — all too long delayed !- the passage of 
the years itselt has lately taken an untimely toll — even while the present 
Volume was in hand of those whom I could most look to for encourage- 
ment and advice. Among them more than one of those who from the 
very beginning of the work had aided and given a heartening welcome to 
the results obtained have passed bevond mortal ken : 

Zerstoben ist das freundliche Gedrange, 

Verklungen. ach 1 der erste Widerklang. 

Already, when this Volume was well advanced, A. H. Savce was 
suddenly taken from us. It is hard to realize that that perennial source 
of fresh enthusiasm for research and the advancement of knowledge has 
ceased its up-springing. Much travelled scholar and first-hand student of 
the monuments of Egypt and the East (while never, still, forgetting his 
own Celtic and lberic West), it had been owing to his interpretative genius 
that the first real light was thrown on the H ittite problem . and the revelations 
of Minoan Crete nearly concerned him. It is much to have enjoyed an 
affectionate relationship with him for so many years, and to have shared 
that quickening influence to the end. Here it ma\ be recalled that in the 
last daws ot his life, with faculties undimmed and the eager intellectual 
curiosity of \outh, he discussed with me the new evidence regarding the 
Mainland M inoan script. 

With him, too, 11. R. Hall, most learned and serviceable guide. 
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beyond the Aegean shores to Lgypl and the Ancient least, has ^me before 
his time. Gone, too, but in the iuilnexs ot Jus years, is briedrieh \ on 
Duhn, the revered German 'old master', whose broad s\ mpathetir mind 
preserved to the last a fresh interest in the wider archaeological hearings 
of the discoveries at Knossos. More prematurely , again, has passed away 
from us, Salomon Reinach, who. out of his universal learning, first appraised 
their far-reaching significance, and whose stimulating interest and goodwill 
not even * Glozel could seriously interrupt. And, then as the hist Si ctions 
of this Work neared completion — the sad news readied me ot the death of 
Lewis Farnell, most loyal ot triends, whose great work on the ( A /A 0/ ///■■ 
Greek States had done much to secure the recognition of the abiding 
influence of Minoan Religion. 

The recent loss of Federico llalblurr. to whom the find Volume of 
this Work is dedicated, so intimately concerns the first beginnings of scientific 
research into the monuments of Ancient Crete and touches my own early 
efforts in that direction so nearly, that some fuller appreciation is due in 
this place. Lor he was the first in the field, the Patriarch of Cretan 
excavation. Already in 1884 a worthy reward of long epigraphic study — 
he had made his great discovery of the Inscription of the Laws ot (iortvna. 
This was ten years earlier than the date- when the urge towards exploring 
what lay behind the traditions of Minos and Daedalus, and of the fabled 
Labyrinth, together with the quest of a still earlier form of writing, had 
led me to Knossos. There it had materiali/ed in the acquisition 
of proprietary rights on the site from its then Turkish owners (since 
transferred to the British School at Athens'. During the critical times 
that followed, when Turkish obstruction block* d all work on the site itself, 
it was largely clue to Haibherr’s friendly help and advice and to his seasoned 
knowledge of local conditions that I was able, amidst <iif ticulti' s and some 
dangers, to continue my explorations in quest ot pre-I iellenn remains 
throughout the Centre and least of the Island, till finally —as the result 
of the Cretan Insurrection, bringing with it the arrival of Prince George of 
Greece, and not a little through his kind otnees -it was possible to begin 
the excavation. 

Himself an Italian of Alpine stm k. austere by nature and <h vout. 
I lalbherr’s apparently slight frame showed ito-h capiblent singular endur- 
ance, and, though at times prostrated by fever, lie pursued) his extraordinarily 
■successful researches under the r. ugle s‘ conditions of 1 i t e and travel. His 
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beyond the Aegean shores to Egypt and the Ancient East, has gone betore 
his time. Gone, too, but in the fullness of his tears, is Friedrich von 
Duhn, the revered German ‘old master’, whose broad s\ mpathetic mind 
preserved to the last a fresh interest in the wider archaeological bearings 
of the discoveries at Knossos. More prematurely, again, has passed away 
from us, Salomon Reinach, who, out of his universal learning, first appraised 
their far-reaching significance, and whose stimulating interest and goodwill 
not even 1 Glozel ' could seriously interrupt. And, then — as the last Sections 
ot this Work neared completion — the sad news reached me of the death of 
Lewis Farnell, most loyal of friends, whose great work on the Cults of the 
Greek States had done much to secure the recognition of the abiding- 
influence of Minoan Religion. 

Pile recent loss of Federico llalbherr, to whom the final Volume of 
this Work is dedicated, so intimatelv concerns the first beginnings of scientific 
research into the monuments of Ancient Crete and touches my own early 
efforts in that direction so nearly, that some fuller appreciation is due in 
this place. For he was the first in the field, the Patriarch of Cretan 
excavation. Already in 1884— a worth)- reward of long epigraphic study — 
he had made his great discovery of the Inscription of the Laws of Gortyna. 
This was ten years earlier than the date when the urge towards exploring 
what lay behind the traditions of Minos and Daedalos, and of the fabled 
Labyrinth, together with the quest of a still earlier form of writing, had 
led me to Knossos. There it had materialized in the acquisition 
of proprietary rights on the site from its then Turkish owners (since 
transferred to the British School at Athens'. During the critical times 
that followed, when Turkish obstruction blocked all work on the site itself, 
it was largely due to Halbherr’s friendly help and advice and to his seasoned 
knowledge of local conditions that I was able, amidst difficulties and some 
dangers, to continue my explorations in quest of pre-Hellenic remains 
throughout the Centre and East of the Island, till finally — as the result 
of the Cretan Insurrection, bringing with it the arrival of Prince George ot 
Greece, and not a little through his kind offices — it was possible to begin 
the excavation. 

Himself an Italian of Alpine stock, austere by nature and devout, 
Halbherr’s apparently slight frame showed itself capable ot singular endur- 
ance, and, though at times prostrated by fever, he pursued his extraordinarily 
successful researches under the roughest conditions of life and travel. His 
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simple, kindly manners won all hearts, and the memory of ' Kvpio ? 4>pi8epeiKos ’ 
still lives among the Cretan villagers. The ‘ net ’ in which he slept secure 
at night and his coal-black Arab steed that climbed the rocks ‘ like a wild 
goat ’, and on which to my knowledge he could gallop — over 1 urkish 
roads! — from Phaestos to Candia in little over five hours, have become 
almost legendary. His greatest satisfaction was to inspire others with his 
own zeal for active research and, above all things, both in Crete and in the 
University of Rome (which later claimed a large share of his activities) he 
was a master among disciples. He was the inspirer of the foundation of 
the Italian Mission in the Island (which in turn gave birth to the Italian 
School at Athens), that has done so much to recover our knowledge both 
of its classical and its remoter past. Halbherr himself had early recognized 
the importance of the Minoan element. This perception was quickened 
by the revelations on the site ot Ivnossos, and it was owing to his archaeo- 
logical flair that the great Palace of Phaestos, the Southern rival of 
Knossos, saw the light. I well remember, too, his invitation to examine 
the traces of Minoan antiquity on a ‘promising site' near by. On a bank 
and terrace, below a little Byzantine Church, we picked up together, among 
rubble remains, fragments of vases and brilliant pieces of painted stucco — 
the earnest o r an astonishingly rich harvest. For the dedication of the little 
Church was to the ‘ 1 lagia Triada ’. 

Halbherr, in later years, had suffered much from the wartime devasta- 
tion of his old home and family holding in the North, which had been 
through all his active life his one haven of refuge and repose. There in 
the quiet Alpine valley he now rests, according to his desire. 

Among those who happily arc still active among us, Professor Luigi 
Pernier has worthily accomplished the work entrusted to him by his Master 
at Phaestos itself, and the Palace there will shortly receive the fullest 
illustration from its excavator. At Mallia, East of Knossos, where another 
Palace has since emerged, 1 Monsieur Fernand Chapouthier, Monsieur Jean 
Charbonneaux, and their colleagues ot the French School of Athens have 
continued to produce remarkable results. Some of these will be seen to 
have a special bearing on subjects treated in the present Volume, and not 
least the inscribed tablets that have supplied a close parallel to the earlier 

1 The fust excavation', at Mallia and the the Veteran of Cic-tan exi avation and creator 
discovery of tile existence of a considerable of the Museum of Candia in its original form, 
l’alace were due to Dr. Joseph llat/idakis, 
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series of Knossos . 1 * * The extraordinarily beautiful relic in the form of a gold 
pendant, formed ot two hornets, showing almost microscopic granulation, 
and going back in date to the very beginning of the Age of Palaces,- has 
itself opened a new chapter in the history of Minoan jewellery. 

Coming to the neighbourhood of Knossos itself, the researches of 
Dr. Sp. Marinatos, the Cretan Ephor of Antiquities, at Amnisos, its more 
Easterly seaport, have made highly interesting contributions to our know- 
ledge. His exploration of the Grotto of Eileith yia on the hillside above 
has revealed a cult continuous from Early Minoan to the latest Classical 
times and, walled round within its cavern shrines, the baetvlic form of the 
Goddess still dimly visible through the gloom, in the shape ot a white 
stalagmitic pillar, stands, as it had been formed, in the course of long geo- 
logical Ages. In the sea-port itself Dr. Marinatos has now excavated a town- 
house with remains ot frescoes, of which, thanks to his kindness, two 
restorations are here given, with elegant groups of flowers in garden 
stands and hints of artificial basins, singularly illustrative of the refined 
artificial development of Minoan life. It is a foretaste of Versailles. 

On the further shores of the East Mediterranean basin the epoch- 
making researches of Professor Schaefer and his colleagues of the French 
Mission in Stria have in the last few years brought to light, at Ras Shamra 
and its harbour site of Minct-el-PSeida, vaulted tombs of princely aspect, 
containing Late Minoan vases, and reflecting not only in their general shape 
but in characteristic details the Royal Tomb of Isopata . 4 A little previous 
to this, in the immediate neighbourhood of Mycenae, Professor I’er.sson and 
the Swedish Mission had explored another tomb, in this case of the bee- 
hive tvpe containing the untouched relics of a King and Queen, vying in 
beauty and value with those of the Mycenae Shaft Graves. Through the 
kindness of Professor Wace I have also recently received his careful and 
detailed publication of the contents of Late Minoan cemeteries excavated 
by the British School under his direction at Mycenae itself. ' As a welcome 
supplement, moreover, to all this fresh material. Dr. Karos great work on 
the Shaft Graves themselves has also seen the light,'' the fruit of long \ears 
of expert study, rudely interrupted but again renewed Together with its 


1 See especially, P'.Chapouthier. /.« Kcntures 

^Iinoc nnes an /‘a/a/s Jc Mallta (Palis, 1930). 

- See l’t. I. p. 75, Pig. IS- 

’ In a Supplemental y Plate at end of Pt. II. 


1 See Pi. II. p. 771 segq. 

Pulili'hed in .hcLaenti^ia, lwxn. 
< 1 . K.iiu, Jhe 7'n>i 

( Munii h, in jo). 
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atlas, it has for the first time supplied a full and accurate account of 
Schliemann’s discoveries. 

Cordial thanks are due to him for the liberality that has placed me in 
possession ot these magnificent volumes. But still less can 1 forget that, at 
a time when the Great War had already broken out, and national animosities 
were at their height, as a friend and fellow worker in the same field of 
research, he had found means to send me the first proofs of the text. 

II 

To the last the site has been fertile in surprises — the final touch being 
the chance finding of a royal signet-ring, leading to the discovery of the 
monumental Temple-Tomb of the last Priest-kings. This had been preceded 
by the emergence ot a wholly new outer enceinte of the Palace itself, 
revealing what was originally the main entrance system from the West. 

This additional area that thus called for intensive exploration has 
been the source of much new material, supplementing our knowledge of the 
earlier cultural stages of the Palace history. The two more ‘ koulouras ’ or 
circular walled pits here brought to light contained masses of painted 
pottery, a good deal of it representing novel types and covering the whole 
Middle Minoan Age. Below these, moreover, still earlier basements came 
to light antedating the construction of the Palace itself. Nearer the Palace 
wall, again — ot later date, but supplying a singular illustration of the most 
primitive religion of the spot — was found a room entirely devoted to the 
tending of domestic snakes and containing the full furniture of their cult. 1 
The shelter provided for these water-loving reptiles turned out to be an 
adaptation of a tubular section of one of the usual clay water-mains, while 
the ‘snake tube' thus evolved became a recurring feature in Minoan 
shrines. It is shown to supply later the origin of a ritual object which 
was adapted to the use both of the Cyprian Lady of the Dove and of 
the Ashtoreth of Philistine Beth-Shan. 

In the higher religious stratum to which the Minoan Goddess herselt 
belongs as Lad\ ot the Underworld and bearing on the grimmer side of 
her worship in that Land of Earthquakes — an almost chance comparison 
with the markings on the native adder’s back revealed the true source ot 
her special symbol in that character. Phis sacred ‘Adder Mark appears 


1 See bclmv, [). 13S 
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on the robes and altars of the Goddess, while on the painted borders of 
vases it survives to the end of the Mmoan civilization. At Mxcenae, which 
took it over, it composed the frieze— renewed from generation to genera- 
tion — that encircled the hearth of the Royal Megaron. The full demon- 
stration of its origin, hitherto undreamed of, is here given. 

A fortunate conjunction of circumstances has further enabled me to 
illustrate and describe in this Volume a series of comparative examples, 
only lately come to light, of figurines of the Minoan Goddess herself. In 
one of them, executed in limestone and exceeding in stature any existin' 1 ' 
specimen, she appears as Snake Mother . 1 A chryselephantine statuette, 
since acquired by the Toronto Museum, in a dress consisting of gold 
plating, half masculine in cut, exhibits her in the very interesting character 
of ‘ Lady of the Sports A To these is added a new ivory figurine of her 
boy consort with gold loin-clothing , and perhaps originally a biretta on his 
shorn crown — a little masterpiece of sculpture, unrivalled of its kind either 
in Egyptian or Mesopotamian And 

The illustration here evidenth altorded of the ritual tonsure of ‘child- 
hood’s' locks by one preparing to enter on manhood’s estate is of great 
interest as supplying the explanation ot certain atlixes tound at both Knossos 
and Mycenae in the shape ot plaited locks . 1 HighK suggestive, too, in this 
connexion are the comparisons, here invoked,' with the records of hair 
offerings in the Carian Temple of Zeus Panamaros himself a double of 
Zeus Labrandeus, God of the Double Axe. 

Such detailed evidence as to a Minoan place of Cult as was never 
before obtained has been gained b\ the discovery South of tlu; Palace, and 
in close connexion with the Temple Tomb ret< rred to below, of what there 
is every reason to suppose was a high-priests house containing his private 
chapel. The Western section ot this is very tally preserved, li was enten d 
between columnar balustrades, with an inner shrine where stood the in- 
curved altar-blocks, flanked bv pyramidal Double Axe stands, and in front, 
the drain for sacrificial blood.'' 

Sculptured slabs with remains ot spiralitorm relief-, and of a trigbph 
frieze with half-rosettes were brought out by the recent «xploratinns on the 
West side of the Palace. These remains, of which such near counterparts 

1 See p. 170. :md 1 ip. 1 ."> t » . 1 I’t- II- l'p (s'- -uni I I'M. In.',. 

J Slc Fnmmpiei c to J’t. 1 ami p. zS pp 17s. 170. 

See I't. If, j). 470 -L'i'i . -uni 1 ip. 1. xi ' I’t I. p. -05- mi 
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are to be found in some of the stelae of the Mycenae Shaft Graves and the 
fagade of the ‘ Atreus’ Tomb, have called for a short re-statement of the 
overwhelming evidence as to the direct relationship of the earliest monu- 
ments on that site to the M. M. Ill phase of Cretan Art . 1 Here it need 
only be remarked that the strange theory still seems to be upheld in certain 
quarters, which not only divorces the history of the Shaft Graves from that 
of the Tholos Tombs, but actually refers the finest example of the latter, 
the so-called ‘ Treasury of Atreus’ (in spite of the M. M. Ill relics found 
within it), to the last age of decadence ! It is of a piece with the terminology 
— still in vogue among those who approach the Minoan world backwards, from 
the Mainland side- — -which describes the products of that unified culture, when 
found North of the Aegean, as ‘ Late Helladic ’. 2 With equal accuracy we 
may speak of the works of Hellenic Art in Magna Graecia as ‘ Late Italic’ 
or ' Late Sikel ’. The Triumphal Arch of Orange is thus claimed as ‘ Late 
Gaulish', and the Roman Wall itself becomes ‘Late British’ with equal 
reason ! 

The concluding Sections of the first Part of this Volume are devoted 
to a general review of the successive classes of Late Minoan pottery, 
with special reference to the remains on the Palace site itself. Out- 
standing in this regard are the evidences here produced of the evolution 
from the L. M. I b style— itself so widely represented — of a ‘ Palace Style’ 
that must be regarded as the creation of the last Priest-kings. A well- 
nigh complete series of examples of this grand ceramic class has here for 
the first time received full illustration. Among the permanent records of its 
outgrowth from various elements of L. M. I b series, special attention is 
called to a decorative ingredient in the designs, resembling three C's, derived 
by gradual stages from a triple group ot rocks and sea-tang belonging to 
the marine motives of the preceding style." These ‘three C’s’, as here 
shown, themselves survive on vases of the succeeding L. M. Ill a ceramic 
stage both in Mainland Greece and as far afield as Cyprus. Not less 
suggestive is the continued imitation down to the latest Minoan phase of a 
special architectonic motive — based on a Pillar Shrine — of which a fine 

1 See Ft. I, § 97. to the older stork to which the name ‘ Helladic ’ 

J What makes this description still more is properly applied. They are rather of in- 
unsrientifie is the undoubted fact that most trusive, ‘ Minyan ’ origin, 
of the un-Minoan remains of the ‘Mycenaean’ : Seep. 314 seqq., and Fig. 250 . 

Age found in Mainland Greece do not belong 
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example occurred on a ‘Palace Style’ amphora . 1 2 The L. M. II ware, 
indeed, in its humbler aspects, is shown to form the real base of the 
‘diffused Mycenaean ’ class of the succeeding A«>e, findum in this a simoestive 
parallel in the dissemination overseas of the later script (B) at a time when 
the Palace itself was largely a heap of ruins. 

Of exceptional religious interest is the ‘ Camp-Stool Fresco for the 
first time fully described, with a coloured restoration, in the first Section 
(§ xoo) of the Second part of this Volume, though the figure known as 
‘ La Parisienne ’, belonging to the series, with her large eves and cherry 
lips, had already attracted much notice. This wall-painting had decorated 
what seems to have been a Sanctuary Hall in the North- West Palace 
quarter, and the long-robed seated figures -some of them evidently children 
— may well have belonged to a sacral college. The high-stemmed chalices 
that they pass to one another like ‘ loving cups ’ themselves suggest 
a service of Communion. Similar long robes are already seen in the 
‘Palanquin Fresco’, - and the sacerdotal character apparent in that case 
fits in with a series of gaberdined male figures that appear on seal-stones, 
some of which we may recognize as actual Priest-kings. A personage of 
this kind on a Vapheio gem is seen in his war chariot. 

These long robes are themselves symptomatic of a growing S\rian 
influence, which, in the latter case, makes itself evident in the single-bladed 
axe of Syro-Fg) ptian type" held in the warrior’s hand. This influence is 
here further illustrated by a series of cylinder seals in an imitative Minoan 
style, becoming more frequent in the closing epoch of the Palace, of which 
it has been possible to reproduce specimens from the neighbourhood of 
Ivnossos and its harbour town. The actual import of Oriental cylinders, 
dating back to the age of Hammurabi, has here received further illustration, 
but the most remarkable example of all such objects — derived from an 
earlv stratum of the ‘ Initiatory Area ’ — is the large gold-mounted cylinder of 
lapis-lazuli, here for the first time reproduced , 4 exhibiting traditional elements 
that derive rather from the days of Sargon of Akkad. 

Thanks largely to the evidence supplied by Minoan engraved gems, 
it has been possible here, moreover, to put together a good deal of fresh 
and often illuminating evidence regarding those special creations of Minoan 

1 See p. 347 seqq., and Figs. 201-3. 

2 See i’t. II, p. 398 , Fig. 332. 


“ lb., p. 413 seqq., and Figs. 33ii. 343 a, />.<-, & c. 
* I’t. II, p. 423 seqq., Figs. 310, 3. in. 
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religious art, the beneficent lion-headed Genii . 1 Their affiliation to the 
Hippopotamus Goddess. Ta-urt, is here fully established, the parallelism 
extending even to her astral relations. The seal-stones on which she appears 
as a waterer of plants are further shown to fit on to an earlier series of a 
simple talismanic usage, in which the ritual vessels alone appear beside 
sprays of vegetation. The latter were, in fact, rain-bringing charms. On 
the great gold signet-ring from Tiryns the Genii bear libations to the 
seated Goddess; elsewhere they attend the \oung male divinity. 

For our enlightenment not only as to Minoan Art and Religion, but as 
to the most varied aspects of life, the seal-stones, together with the signet- 
rinms, are of the first importance. In this department, as the result of 
specimens collected over a space of forty years, and especially to acquisitions 
made under the favourable circumstances attending his earlier researches 
in Central and Eastern Crete, the Author has been enabled for the first 
time to arrange the material on a chronological basis. Much relating to the 
more primitive classes has already appeared in the earlier part of the present 
Work , 2 * and the clay seal impressions found in the ‘Temple Repositories’, 
as well as the closely allied hoards from Zakro and Hagia Triada, have 
called, above, for comparisons with the contemporun works of greater Art. ; 
In the Second part of the present Volume it has now been possible to put 
together a fully classified t\pe series covering the whole period from the 
closing phase of M. M. HI to the last Palatial epoch and supplemented by 
the late hoards of seal impressions found in the Palace . 4 

Complete in themselves, these little intaglio types often serve as 
an epitome of more fully elaborated works of the greater Art, whether in 
relief or painting, of which too often, only fragmentary remains have been 
preserved. Thev open glimpses to 11s of whole ranges of such Minoan 
designs, of which all traces have now vanished, while suggesting at the 
same time many novel versions of subjects already known to us. In the 
case, indeed, of the engravings on signet-rings, or the special class of large 
o-old beads illustrated bv the Thisbe triplet ,' 5 ue recover essential details of 
entire pictorial scenes. The translation back of the designs on the ‘ Ring 
of Nestor’ into a ‘Mmature Fresco’ panel might well be followed by the 


1 Pt. II, § 103. 

- See vol. i. ]). 123 seqq.. and § r 3, p. 271 

heqq. Compare to Scripta Minoa. \. passim, 

in relation to the Hieroghphie Script. 


’ Vol. i, § 3 r, p. (t(Hj ->eqq. 

4 Pt. II, *§ 105-7 <PP- 4S4-5PO). 

See p. 513 seqq., and Pigs. IS 7 <?, /', I7>S, 
and JoP 
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enlarged reproduction in colours on similar lines of the threefold subject — 
equally minute in its varied details — of the ‘ Ring of Minos ', which led to 
the discovery of the Temple Tomb. 1 

Many of the ordinary seal-t\ pes themselves also suggest the same 
dependence on original designs, perhaps at the time enjoying a wide vogue, 
in which the subject was completely developed. A series of intaglio types, 
depicting episodes of the circus sports and other bull-grappling scenes, have 
been already shown to stand in this relationship, and a remarkable instance 
is here supplied of a gem presenting an excerpt from a composition closely 
akin to that displaying the lion-hunt engrailed in coloured metal-work on 
the Mvcenae dagger-blade. 2 

Within these narrow fields, the gem engravers, with selective felicitv, 
continuallv reflect the skill of artists working on a larger scale. A good 
example of this is given by the instantaneous sketch, on a lentoid from 
Mirabello," of a group of water-birds, one asleep, one plunging its head 
into the water for food, and the other opening its wings for flight. An 
actual illustration of ancient fable may be recognized in the delightful 
sketch, on a flat cylinder from Arkhanes an important Minoan settlement 
inland from Knossos — of a wild-goat perched on a rock just out of reach, 
mocking the dog who had pursued him across the level. Another finely 
engraved blue chalcedony gem of the same class, found on a knoll North 
of the l’alace site, bears a design of two tumblers 4 — in Minoan men’s attire, 
but with Libyan plumes — symmetrically grouped in attitudes which link 
them to early Nilotic prototypes. Per contra — thanks to the chronological 
sequence that it has been possible to establish from these full materials — it 
can be shown that the type of the lion leaping on his prev — so much affected 
by earh Greek Art ami often regarded as the very svmbol of the East — 
represents the Minoan version," clearly distinguishable from the Oriental 
scheme (also not unknown in Crete), where the lion’s hind-legs rest on the 
ground itself of old Sumerian tradition. 

The naturalistic spirit of the Minoan animal forms is no new theme in 
this Work. This is strongest in the great Transitional Age M. M. III- 
L. M. I a, some intaglios of which are here included, such as the remarkable 

' Sue I’t. II, v> 117 Epilogue. * ft. II, p. 500 segip, I ig. If:!, and <_f. 

- See Ik. p. 575 and < f. vol. 111. p. rrSseqq., lug-’. 1 44 — t*. 
and Fig. 71 . •' Ik, p. 527 sugg. 

tb , p. 492. 

IV. 
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seal impression depicting a flying dove , 1 the perspective rendering of the 
parrot wrasse , 2 * or the flying-fish that might have been taken from the Phyla- 
kopi fresco. One of the most strange examples is the calf's head as dressed 
for the table.® A long Cretan pedigree may be traced for many of the 
types here collected, going back in cases, as in the trophies ot the chase 
slung on poles, to Early Minoan models. Among such motives is the 
wounded quarry, which later takes the sensational form of the animal vainly 
endeavouring to extract the lethal shaft, so finely exemplified by the gold 
bead-seal from the Third Shaft Grave at Mycenae. On a gem here 
illustrated it is applied to a painfully realistic figure of a call . 4 * * Finally, as 
in the case of a seated lion, the attitude of the wounded animal is preserved, 
but the shaft omitted. Special attention is also called to a series oi 
designs, such as the cow licking her calf or her own hind foot, scratching 
her nose or biting at a fly on her flank — in their character pure — 
which are literally copied as Greek coin-types.' 

A group of deposits, here described." of clay seal impressions found in 
association with the latest remains of the Palace has now supplied a secure 
chronological basis (L. M. II) for a whole series of intaglio types — just as 
those from the Temple Repositories and allied sources had made it possible 
to assign an earlier series to the closing M. M. Ill phase. One recurring 
feature of the later class is the greater adaptation of the design to the 
face of the stone — at times at the expense of a certain contortion of the 
animal figures — and the frequent occurrence of outgrowths of the ‘ antithetic ’ 
scheme, such as single-headed monsters, crossed and double-bodied. As 
a cultural symptom there is a marked prominence of bucolic motives, among 
them a boy milking a cow, another leading the animal, and a part of what 
really looks like a spectator leaning over a fence to survev a prize ox . 7 
Among the impressions of gold signets from these hoards the types of the 
lion-guarded Goddess, and the indications of a free-standing sculptural 
group of the lions with their fore-feet on a pyramidal cairn, are of special 
religious interest. - 


1 Hr. II., p.490, Fig. 121 : from Ff. Triada. 

Ct. I). Levi, J.e Cre/it.e di Hagia Triada, d-v.. 

27. rfg s-- 

7 lb-, I'- 494. 1 'g. Flo. 

! I/’., j). 491, Fig. 42 a. 

* See |>. 543. Fij,. ms ant ] rf. Fig. 499 . 

‘ //>., ]>p. 55 .S, 550 , Fig-.. 7)2o, 7)21. and pp. 


560 a. Fig-,. d 23 -(i, and . 728 . 

For the catalogue, --ee p 6or .seqq.. and 
tor -.elei t llluitration-s, --ee pp. OoS, 600. Fig. 
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These hoards of clay sealings — sometimes also signed and counter- 
signed — themselves stand in relation to a series of deposits of clay tablets 
inscribed with the linear Script ot Class B. The discovery of these 
documents attesting the existence of an advanced system ot writing in 
Minoan Crete —which in its earlier phase had preceded the Greek by some 
seven centuries —at the time excited more general interest than any other 
found within the Palace walls of Knossos. 

But the widespread hopes of its early interpretation were not verified. 
No one, indeed, who understood the real conditions could expect such a 
speedy solution of the problem. According to every indication — such as 
that supplied by the local and personal names of pre-Hellenic Crete, and 
even the appreciable verbal survival in Greek itself — the root affinities of 
the original language lay on the Anatolian side. The phonetic value ol 
the signs themselves was itself unknown, and though some light on them 
might be obtained from the early Cypriote sxllabary, even this, as pointed 
out in this Volume, only exists in a limited degree. The conditions, indeed, 
are by no means so favourable as in the Etruscan inscriptions, where we 
have to deal with a known alphabet, yet in that case— after over three 
generations of research how vain on the whole has been the effort at 
decipherment ! Of the Minoan script, not only the language but the greater 
part of the phonetic values of its characters are both lost. 

It is true that when a great earthquake of Nero's time seems actually 
to have laid bare a deposit of these tablets on the site of Knossos all 
difficulties concerning the unknown script were quickly disposed of. The 
versatile tyrant at once pronounced it to be Phoenician, and, further observing 
that the documents concerned the Trojan War, ordered his learned doctors 
to translate them into Greek. Placed between the devil and the deep sea, 
the doctors produced the work ot Diktys of Knossos, the companion of 
Idomeneus. described by Lydgate in the first English version as the 
‘ Auncient historie and trewe and syncere Chronicle of the Warres of the 
Grecians and the Trojans’. 

Unfortunately no such complete and satisfying result can be here 
offered. All that I have been able here to attempt — after copying over 
i.boo documents of which the whole or some material part had survived, and 
as the outcome of prolonged researches into their details and as to the various 
applications of the signs themselves — is at most ot a preliminary nature. In 

this place, naturally, it is impossible to give more than a summary review 

tv. b 2 
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with selective illustrations. It has been possible to prepare a fairiy complete 
.signary, including the comparative examples from Class A, that preceded 
anti partly overlapped the present, and of which a short retrospect has 
been supplied. In the actual method of writing we are struck by a clarity 
and adaptability in strong contrast to that ot the early Greeks. Instead 
of running into one another the sign-groups are espaced and sentences 
punctuated. The ‘ type so far from showing a dull sameness, varies in 
regard to the importance ol the groups as much as three, or even four, 
times on a single tablet. The tablets themselves have been classified 
according to their contents, as to which a clue has in many cases been 
supplied by the pictorial adjuncts to the inscriptions, and at times through 
the ideographic information afforded by certain characters. brom this 
evidence it appears that the documents in an overwhelming degree refer 
to accounts and lists of persons and possessions. 1 he numeration itself, 
practically identical with Class A, is clearly decipherable, and an interesting 
group of tablets refers to percentages. 

\Ye have here real contemporary records of the economic history of 
the later Palace. The tablets where ingots and the balance sign are depicted 
supplement our knowledge of the methods of payment and ot the mediums 
of currency supplied by the discover}' of the standard talent weight and 
numerous smaller weights in the form of disks engraved with numbers. 
The inscriptions prefixed to illustrations of metal vases, including the 
‘Yaphcio’ type and bulls head ‘rh\ tons', throw a light on the contents of 
the Treasury attached to the Central Sanctuary. The various cereal 
representations and the ' Granan ’ tablets reter to stores both within and 
outside the building. The cultivation ot the soil is further illustrated by 
documents referring to olive-groves and sattnm gardens, and large 
classes relate to llocks and herds — horned sheep, swine, oxen, and 
horses. 

A group depicting tire wild goat s horns used in connexion with the 
manufacture ot bows, may have Hen mainly connected with hunters' needs, 
but the military side ot the last Miroan d} nasty at Knnssos is well to the 
tore. In addition to the ‘sword-tablets’, the large class presenting chariots 
or them parts may be thought to 1 ear a more warlike character. This, 
indii ed. is clear!} marked by the cuirasses with which many of them are 
associati tj, at times erased and superseded by the ‘ingot or talent-sign, 
the equivalent of a ‘ knight’s tee. I he frequent occurrence of the ' throne 
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and sceptre’ sign on the inscriptions on the ‘Chariot Tablets’ is not without 
significance. 

Of considerable interest, too, are the main documents — some of them 
of exceptional dimensions — containing lists marked b\ the ideographic 
determination of men or women, while a smaller number relate to children 
of both sexes. The ‘name groups' which they contain are in some cases 
common to the earlier linear Class A, and certain pictographic characters 
that appear in these suggest wider connexions. An exceptionally large 
tablet, on which the ‘man’ sign is repeated, contains twent\-four lines, 
enumerating three lists of persons. I he sign-groups on specimens of this 
class, coupled with the ‘ man ’ or • woman ' sign obviously represent the names 
of persons of the two sexes, and it is therefore of special interest to find 
at times a quasi-pictorial figure, such as a goat, among their component 
elements. This recalls the topical 7h;/v/-names of IT it tite Asia Minor. 1 

The business character of the great bulk of the inscriptions is clear. 
\\ hat is surprising is the meticulous methods visible both in the documents 
themselves and in the signing and countersigning of the clay sealings that 
had secured them. Even the edges of the tablets are at times docketed 
and numbered. The distinctive formulas that marked special deposits 
actually served in the local Tribunal to convict a workman who had pur- 
loined specimens from a special Magazine. The bureaucratic regulation 
here visible is certainly in keeping with the household of Minos in his 
traditional character of the great law-giver. 

Nor did the elaborate system of written records of which we have 
here the proof cease even with the final overthrow of the Great Palace. 
Thanks to the remarkable discoveries of Professor Keramopoullos in the 
Boeotian I hebes, and to the special kindness of the Greek Archaeological 
authorities, I am able to supply in the Second Part of this Volume a detailed 
demonstration that a series of inscriptions on vases from a cellar of the 
later ‘ House of Kadmos ’ actually perpetuated on Mainland soil through 
the succeeding epoch, with only a few local additions, the later script of 
the Palace ot knossos one might almost sav, its ‘Court-hand’. More 
imperfect finds ot inscribed pottery at Tiryns and Mycenae also fall 
into their place as part ot this same remarkable survival, the implications 

I't. II. p. 715. p. 7 (5- I o. 7Js. ( >ut i it 45 coniiuiative fnniis 

- Talilt. shutting llie Maintain! Sigioimlj oiih two or tl 1 1 « > < an lie i maided a^ un- 
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of which as regards many current theories must be regarded as nothing 
short of revolutionary. Amongst other features may be mentioned the 
occurrence of the same name-groups . 1 It was the same language and the 
same race. 

Of the spread of the earlier, as well as the later, Script of Knossos, 
accompanied by other Late Minoan elements, in lands East of it, already 
exemplified by the case of Cyprus, fresh evidence is here adduced. An 
inscription, with characters of Class A, on a votive figurine of a ram from 
Amisos, Eski Samsoun on the Pontic coast, fits in with occurrence on the 
same site of Royal Hittite painted pottery presenting decorative motives 
by a contemporary Minoan hand.- The remarkable vaulted tombs con- 
taining Late Minoan relics discovered by Professor Schaefer at Ras Shamra 
on the North Syrian Coast are here shown to illustrate hitherto unique 
details in the structure of the Ro)al Tomb of Isopata 1 and its fellows, and 
this phenomenon is supplemented by occurrence on a votive silver bowl ot 
a graffito inscription of the Linear Class B . 4 

In the Second Part of this Volume is also given a general account of the 
concluding stage of the Palace at Knossos, to which the documents of the 
advanced Script B belong . 5 As seems to be implied by its collateral relation 
to Class A, which it overlaps elsewhere, it is there regarded as marking the 
entrvon the scene of another dynasty. The new bureaucratic centralization 
of which the tablets themselves give evidence is a natural accompaniment 
of a more despotic rule. The .Athenian traditions of Minos, the tyrant 
and destroyer, may be thought to receive support from the devastation 
which at this time interrupts the course of other Cretan communities. The 
military parade of the 1 Shield Fresco’, made to adorn the successive flights 
and galleries of the Grand Staircase about the beginning of this Era, is itself 
undeniable, and the flourishing state of the Armoury is attested not only by 
the ' sword-tablets ’, but by the repeated hoards of documents showing what 
can only be regarded as war chariots and their equipments. But this 
aggressive spirit, if so we may interpret it, was marked by real signs of an 
artistic revival on conventional lines. The Room of the Throne — forming 
part of a group of wholly new structures —with its finely carved seat of 
honour and the decorative friezes round with confronted Griffins, finds here 

1 See Comparative Table, Fig 734 . p. 751. 3 See pp. 771-6. 

3 See pp. 765-7 and accompanying illustra- 1 Reproduced on p. 7S5. 

tions. ’ §§ 1 15 and 116. 
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its first adequate description 1 and coloured reproductions. On the side of the 
Domestic Quarter it is also now shown to form part of a similar fine scheme 
ot redecoration illustrated by the 4 Argonaut frieze of which a section has 
been now recovered. 2 

1 he end was sudden, and the evidence once more points to an earth- 
quake as the cause, followed by a widespread conflagration and, doubtless, 
ensuing pillage of the ruins left. But on this occasion the catastrophe was 
final. Squatters, indeed, after a short interval of years, occupied the probably 
considerable shelter still offered by the remains of the fabric. But the 
Minoan augurs may have at last satisfied themselves that the Powers ot 
the Underworld were not to be exorcized. The long experiment was given 
up, and there are some reasons for supposing that the residence of the 
Priest-kings of Knossos was, perhaps not for the first time, transferred to 
a Mainland site, quite probably, indeed, to Mycenae, at this time re-decorated 
according to the latest Knossian fashion. 

That the overthrow did not seriously interrupt the course of culture 
at Knossos itself is indicated by the contents of tombs in neighbouring- 
cemeteries. An epilogue now supplied by the dramatic finding of the 
royal signet-ring that led in turn to the discovery of the Temple-Tomb 3 
has confirmed the general continuity of local tradition. Not only did there 
come to light within its inner vault a late interment of what may have 
been an actual scion of the royal House, but at the entrance of the tomb 
and on the terrace above had been placed a series of offertory vessels dating 
from the immediately ensuing Age — L. M. Ilia — and witnessing the 
survival of a memorial cult. 


Ill 

It remains once more to express my warm acknowledgements to many 
fellow workers for valued assistance afforded to my work. In particular, 
as regards the excavation of the outer enceinte of the Palace on the West 
only recently brought to light, of the ‘High Priest’s House’ and Temple- 
Tomb, and of the relics found in all these I have been much indebted to 
the late Archaeological Curator ot Knossos and to Mrs. John Pendlebury. 


Sec § ii6. with rolouit'd Plate ot the (irittin, and the Knnui-.|>ieee of Part II. 
J See § r 1 0. //■. 
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In executing the plans of the newly unearthed structures Mr. Piet de Jong, the 
Architect of the I iritish School at Athens, has supplied further examples of his 
fine work, not least the remarkable isometric drawing of the ‘Temple-Tomb ’ 
in the pocket of the concluding Part of this Volume. Monsieur E. Gillieron, 
fils, has also added much to the already existing Gallery of his works in 
this publication — including the coloured views of the Room of the Throne 
as restored, and the Griffin Fresco, as well as his skilful reconstitution of 
a section of the ‘Argonaut’ frie/e. My thanks, too, are again due to 
Mr. E. 1. Forsdyke, Keeper of the Classical Department in the British 
Museum, for looking over the proofs of this Volume, as well as for his 
ready help in matters concerning the Collections in his charge. 

Tin •oughout the whole of these Volumes — literal] v front alpha to 
omega I have been exceptionally indebted to the services of the Oxford 
University Press. The inherent complexity of the subject, and the in- 
sertions and dislocations frequently needed to keep pace with the progress 
of discovery, have combined to beset this publication with difficulties hardly 
before experienced in a like degree. Not the least of these has been due 
to the constant effort to tit the figures — between two and three thousand 
in number — as far as possible into tlu-ir appropriate place in the text, of 
which, in a work of this nature, thev can onlv be regarded as an integral 
part. In all this my warmest acknowledgements are due to the Printer 
of the University Press and his Secretary, Mr. Philip Bennett — with whom 
I have constantly had direct personal relations — to the Readers and the 
heads of the Departments connected with the setting up of the type and 
the preparation of illustrative material-., not only for the patience and 
courtesy shown in spite of demands of an exacting nature, but for useful 
help freely given. 

In one respect, indeed, the concluding Volume of this Work presents 
a typographic achievement of a novel character, but worth v of the oldest 
traditions of the Oxford I’re-s. Thanks to the expert skill of the late 
Controller, Mr. Horace Hart, the Minoan Script has for the first time 
secured a fount of its own, and it has been possible here to print extracts 
from this most ancient of all European forms of writing in tvpe, both of the 
' 1 wo-line Pica body and of the ‘ Great Primer ’. 
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AIR-Ml'.w OF Tin: l'AI.UT. Sill, 

One great desideratum of this Work had long remained unsat islied. Only 
quite lately Mr. E. O. Lumsden, then in the service of the Imperial Airways, 
succeeded in obtaining a successful snapshot of the site, which he has ver\ 
kindlv placed ;it tnv disposal. The air-view taken is here reproduc'd with 
the existing ground-plan placed opposite for comparison, and displays the 
whole of the Palace site, with the exception of a small piece of the much- 
ruined South-West angle. It includes the newly discovered enceinte on the 
West, with its circular-built pits, or ‘koulouras’, with the steps of the 
Reception area (formerly called the * Theatral Area ) be\ond, and the 
starting-point of the paved Via Satra, pointing to the ‘ Ei t tie Palace'. 

A mule path is visible leading North from the old Turkish house (not 
included), which had been the earliest head-quarters of the Excavation, 
towards the hamlet of Makr\ teichos. the name of which refers to the ' Eong 
V all of Roman Knossos. 

Had the bates, indeed, allowed Iku-dalos, the legend, iry builder and 
adorner of the House of Minos, and bather of Aviation, to take part in 
this later flight, there are many features that he would have sought in 
vain. Gone are the long porticoes and superimposed verandahs,’ the 
terraces ami roof gardens, and below, perhaps, to the East, approached 
through the postern of the great Bastion (on the river-flat, now overgrown 
w ith secular olive-trees), other monuments of w hich all record has \ unished- - 
the crowded Arena of the bull-sports, and beside it, may be, the ' I lancing 
Ground of Ariadne'. But the old ground-plan of the Palace still stands 
four square, partinlK roofed over in places, as first conceived by its great 
architect, with its Central Court clearly defined and the main entrances to it 
from North and South easily discernible. (Compare Ground-plan) I he 
light-wells of the (brand Staircase and of the adjoining I bill of the 
Colonnades show clear openings amidst the repaved upper flours on that 
side, and the light court of the great r< ception room below the ‘ 1 fall of the 

I or .1 1 1 .•{-•! i hawing , ■! a >• 1 lari ■ >! tin sit a "l a < "miilr'.ij j ■ i • i ■ ■ n nf ti.> : iiraima. s- c 
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Double Axes ’ — still surrounds its Eastern end. Enough is still here pre- 
served to awaken memories of the great ruler, law-giver, and ‘ priest for 
ever after the Order of Melchizedek in obedience to whose behest his 
craftsman had raised the Palace-Sanctuary. 

It can be claimed for this vast structure, of which we have here a 
novel glimpse, that, ruined as it is, it has supplied quite exceptional infor- 
mation as to its original disposition. The frescoes still connected with many 
of the walls give a distinctive character to certain parts, while, not to speak 
of the store-jars still ranged in the Magazines, the masses of objects brought 
out in the various rooms often throw a light on the uses that they had served. 
Almost every department of Art is splendidly illustrated, and the ' Sculptor's 
Workshop’ shows the artist interrupted at work. In connexion with one 
Hall we see depicted a religious ritual in the nature of a Communion, while 
in the ‘ Room of the Throne we seem actually to have intruded on a 
Consistory presided over by the Priest-king. The clay archives in the 
highly advanced Linear Script give an insight into the everyday business 
transactions. Altogether we are enabled here to reconstruct a picture of 
the daily life of the inmates such as is not even approached by any other 
great building of Antiquity. 

Nor, it may be thought, can any other site quite compare with the 
vast range of underlying levels, marking successive occupation, here so 
clearlv delimited by catastrophic strokes due to no human agency. Of 
these seismic strata — that thus supply a chronological basis — the Minoan 
series go back through six different phases of Palatial history, while others 
still relate to stages of comparatively civilized life. Below these again— 
for the depth of some seven additional metres to the virgin rock -lies layer 
after layer of primitive Neolithic settlements. Thus had the ‘Tell’ of 
Kephala itself been built up, that was later to be partly rased for the 
Central Palace Court. 


Youlbury, Berks., near Oxford, 
&ep£e/nt*ei io. iy3-f. 


ARTHUR EVANS. 
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Entrance. 
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In the long work on the site of Knossos which, with some interruption Unique 
caused by the Great War, has engaged my own energies for the last thirty tions'of 
\ears and the preliminaries of which go back a good deal further, it early Excaui ' 

' .... . . 0 . . ' tion on 

became evident that the problem ot excavation was unique in more than site of 

one respect amongst monuments of the Past. The upper stories — of which Kll0ss0S 

in the ‘Domestic Ouarter ’ three successive stages were encountered — 

had not, as in the parallel case ot other ancient buildings, been supported 

by solid piers of masonry or brick-work, or by stone columns. They had 

here been held up in a principal degree by a timber framework, the huge 

posts and beams of which, together with the shafts of the columns, were 

either supplied by the cypress forests, then existing in the neighbouring glens, 

or by similar material imported from over sea. The reduction, either by 

chemical processes or by actual burning of these wooden supports to mere 

crumbling masses of charcoal, had thus lett vast voids in the interspaces. 

The upper floors and structures had indeed — in a manner that sometimes 

seemed almost miraculous — been held approximate!} at their levels by the 

rubble formation that had insinuated itself below — due largely to the falling 

in of bricks of unburnt clay, pirtlv dissolved, from the upper walls. 

iv. 1; 
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2 FERRO-CONCRET E SOLVES STRUCTURAL PROBLEM 

At the same time, whenever this intrusive material was removed, there 
was nothing to prevent the remains of the upper fabric from crashing down 
to a lower level. For the benefit of those who had not an opportunity of 
following in a practical capacity the long course of this arduous work, it is 
necessary once more to repeat that those who took part in it were con- 
fronted with only two alternatives. Either, at every step, the overhang mass 
had to be re-supported, or excavation itsell would have reduced the remains 
of the upper stories — held up and preserved to us in such a marvellous 
fashion — to one indistinguishable heap of ruins. 

Such a catastrophic result was combated at first by means of wooden 
beams and posts, which, however, in the Cretan climate of violent changes 
showed a rapid tendency to rot. These were at first replaced by piers of 
masonry and shafts and capitals ot columns laboriously cut out of stone, 
while upper pavements were supported by means of brickwork arches 
resting on iron girders. The expense of procuring from over sea girders 
of a length and calibre sufficient to span the larger halls was itself prohibi- 
tive. Owing, moreover, to the exposed character of the access to Candia 
by sea previous to the construction of the new- port, and the frequency of 
fierce North-Westerly gales, the landing of the necessary materials was 
always a risky operation, and it has been already mentioned that two of 
the largest girders shipped from England lie at the bottom of the old 
harbour. 

Under these circumstances the introduction of the use of reinforced 
concrete was a real godsend, besides ensuring the additional advantage 
that the new work is at once distinguishable by the spectator. Piers and 
columns, with their capitals superimposed, could thus be moulded and 
the platforms of whole floors laid on over even the largest spaces, while the 
floors themselves at the same time have given a much necessary compaction 
to the surrounding walls. 

The work ot reconstitution already carried out in the important 
blocks throughout both wings of the Palace has been now tested by tw r o 
earthquakes. The serious shock of June 26, 1926, that ruined houses in 
the neighbouring village and damaged the Museum in Candia, left even the 
upper structures of the Palace practically unscathed. That of February 
19:0, which was also severely felt on the site and throughout the nemh- 
bouring district, put a severe strain on the more recent reconstructions, 
which, however, they successfully resisted. It is worth remarking, more- 
over, that the only slight damage produced by these seismic shocks was 
the horizontal dislocation, to the extent of a few centimetres only, of a section 
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of a shaft and pillar, both of masonry construction according to the earlier 
procedure. 

It is to be observed that in the course of this work of conservation it 
was found advisable in places to go beyond the immediate objective and to 
carry up to a certain height walls and structures iorming lateral supports 
to parts of the fabric that it seemed desirable to preserve irom shocks in a 
special manner. 

An instance of this is given below 1 in the case of the upper structures 
of the North-West Porch, which served in fact for a buttress to the high 
back wall of the West Portico of the Northern Entrance Passage — itself 
of such importance as having served as a field for the noble frieze of stucco 
reliefs relating to bull-grappling scenes. A similar necessity occurred in 
the case of the West Wall of the South Propylaeum, upon which the ‘ Cup- 
bearer’ fresco that originally found a place there has been restored in 
replica. 

Adjoining the Propylaeum on this side was what appears to have 
been a little sanctuary chamber with a single column, the lower support 
for which was supplied by a gypsum pillar rising in the middle of a small 
corresponding space below, which, according to various analogies, would 
have represented a sanctuary crypt. Access was probably obtained to this, 
as in other cases, by means of a ladder from a trap-door above. 

The upper chamber — recently restored, largely on account of the 
support it gave to the adjoining Propylaeum wall, and reproduced for the first 
time in Fig, t — is itself of considerable interest in its bearing on the tine 
entrance system to the Palace from the South-West. It communicated 
with the light-area in front of the South Propylaeum by means of what 
has been interpreted as a double doorway, while two steps in its North 
Wall led down to it from the adjoining area at the back of the Propylaeum. 
Outside this doorway and the threshold in the adjoining corner, there was 
brought to light at an earlier period of the Excavation, in a pit about four 
metres deep, a considerable deposit of mature L. M. 1 a sherds, representing 
the same ceramic phase as the large accumulation ot pottery found beneath 
the East Stairs. A figurine of an ox here occurred, and, among hundreds 
of small cups of the usual offertory class, were specimens covered with an 
unfixed pigment of a brilliant red, a ritual feature. 

The whole deposit clearly belonged to the votive class and mav be 
taken to confirm the presumption suggested by the Pillar Crypt below 
that the adjoining Columnar Chamber had served a religious function 

1 Sec below, [>]>. ii and 13. and 1 ig. o. 
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Fig. 1. Yn.'v or South-west Columnar Cham her as rrconsii i ci i d : showing 

Pii.i.ar Crypt isei.ow. 

Sanctuaiy 

character anc l stood in some ritual connexion with the entrance system on its 
of Colum- 

nar borders. 1 

Chamber. 

1 As the South-West tingle of the building as the avenue of ant-ss to the ‘South Prn- 
has been destroyed, it lias been found con- jnlaeum' for visitors enteiiiyu the Palace by 
\enieiit to airamre this South-West Chamber the ‘West Porch’. 
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In the original Plans A and C , 1 neither the Columnar Chamber above, 

as brought out by the more recent investigations, nor the pillar crypt 

below had been defined. These, however, are shown in the emended Plans 

of this section of the build- 

— " — HHH * n & at th e end of this 

existing Volume. Special plans 

pillar crypt ■ 1 p . . 
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de Jong are also given in 
Fig. 2, a and b. 

A problem different 
from that concerned with 




the actual structures was 
presented by the con- 
siderable remains of 



painted stucco decoration 
iound throughout the 
Palace, sometimes still 
clinging to the walls but 
to a much greater extent 
fallen from them. The Kemoval 
scattered distribution of IIKims to 
many of these remains, ^ ,uscum - 
the parlous condition of 
some of them, the month- 
long study in many cases 
required lor any attempt 
at their arrangement, 
made it necessary, when 
the preliminary arrange- 
ment had been concluded 
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in our own workshop, 
that they should be trans- 
ferred to the Museum. 
But it seemed a dutv of 


the excavator to preserve, wherever practicable, the history of the building 
by replacing in situ — even when it entailed some reconstitution of the 


walls- -replicas ot the fresco designs as completed from the existing 
fragments. 
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Happily, in attaining this desirable result, I had at hand the invaluable 
services of the artist, Monsieur E. Gillieron, his, of whose practised skill in 
reproducing the masterpieces of Minoan Art the preceding Volumes of this 
work bear sufficient evidence. 

In this way, as by no other means, it has been possible to preserve 
somethino- of the inner life of the old Palace Sanctuary, to a decree, it may 
be fairly said, more considerable than in the case of any other great monu- 
ment of Antiquity. 

Already, at the head of the ‘ Great South Road’, beneath the site, the 
little refectory of the ‘ Caravanserai ’—there built for the weary traveller — 
has gained much in actuality from the replacement in facsimile of the 
' Partridge frieze ’ — as appetizing a provision for the guests as the still-life 
pictures of game in an old Dutch dining-room. So, too, to those entering 
the Palace on the South-West, the restoration of the fresco of the ‘ Cup- 
bearer’ and some of his associates on the wall where it had originally 

o ^ 

stood in the ‘ South Propylaeum ’ may help to carry with it a vision of the 
whole long series of stately processional figures that originally rose in tiers 
along the winding Corridors that led from the ceremonial Western Porch 
to the entrance hall of the piano nobilc. 

Following out in the same way the entrance system from the South — 
which may itself have stood in relation with a ‘ Pilgrims’ Wav ’ to the Sacred 
"Mountain of Knossos — the painted bas-relief restored in the Corridor above, 
brings with it as it were the visible presence of a Priest-king, who wears his 
lilv crown and collar and walks in an Elvsian field, leading, it would seem, 

' ■'O’ 

his guardian Griffin. 

In the Residential Quarter, again, on the Eastern side, as shown in 
detail in the last Volume, the imposing fresco of the Minoan shields suspended 
against the spiral band, that has been restored in the lower loggia of the 
Grand Staircase, suggests an impression of military parade that fits in with 
what seems to have been the more aggressive character of the later dynasty. 
In the spacious Reception Hall below, to which they lead, where the spiral i- 
form bands alone are depicted, it has been thought legitimate to fill the void 
with facsimiles of the shields themselves. On the other hand the dancing 
figure, replaced in replica on a pillar of the adjoining ‘ Queen’s Megaron 
marks it as a scene of more peaceful diversions, while the ‘ Dolphin Fresco ’ 
of somewhat earlier date, here aiso restored in the inner section of the 
Chamber, gives an example ot the naturalistic style of Ait that reached 
such a high stage of development in the Midtile period of the Palace. 

It would indeed have been a splendid achievement to restore some 
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part of the painted high-reliefs of agonistic subjects, the disjecta membra of 
which were found precipitated from the great ‘ East Hall ’ that had once 
overlooked the Central Court on this side. But the restoration of the 
‘ East Hall ’ itself, according to the plan given in the text, however probable, 
was still conjectural, and the remains of the plastic reliefs, though repre- 
senting the highest artistic level ever attained by Minoan skill, were too 
iragmentary to admit of their full development. 

There remained, however, two outstanding points within the Palace 
border where this illuminating work of replacing in situ on the walls a record 
of the remains of their painted stucco designs in the same way as those 
already enumerated might yet be profitably attempted. These remains 
connected themselves with a more or less continuous area to the North- 
West and North of the Central Court, including on one side the ‘ Room of 
the Throne’ and its surroundings, and on the other, the Western Portico 
of the Northern Entrance. 

It had therefore been my intention mainly to devote the Season of 
1930 to a continuance of the general work of reconstitution by its com- 
pletion in this North-Westerly region of the site. As regards the first- 
mentioned field of work, which included the restoration of the upper 
structures of the Throne Room itself and the roofing over of its ante- 
chamber, the results will be described in detail in a later Section of this 
Volume. 1 

The other task — which concerned the West Portico of the Northern 
Entrance Passage — might be regarded as the culmination of all these 
attempts at artistic reconstruction carried out throughout the whole area 
of the building. To those arriving at what may be called the ‘ Sea Gate’ 
of the Palace from the Harbour Town — as, in later days, to the Achaean 
Vikings who first penetrated to the site through that haven it offered the 
first glimpse of the mighty pile reared as their central residency by the 
Minoan Priest-kings. Immediately backed as it was by the ancient Keep 
that had formed the original nucleus of the whole edifice, this entrance 
system never to the last lost its character of a fortified approach. 

Nor had the architect who restored the building after the great 
destruction at the close of the Second Middle Minoan Period failed to avail 
himself of this vantage point to superimpose on the massive bastions of 
limestone masonry that formed its substructures a singularly impressive 
decorative scheme. 

Those who came up from the Harbour Town, including travellers 

1 See beluw. Section 115. 
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from over sea, entered the Palace through the outer ‘Sea Gate’, facing 
West, and thence passed into an elongated open area flanked by the piers of 
the ‘ Northern Pillar Hall and, turning to the right up this, passed through 
the Inner Gate into an ascending passage-way of narrower dimensions. This 
was overlooked on either side by the colonnades of two Porticoes, supported 
by triple blocks of masonry to which, for convenience, the name of ‘ bastions ’ 
has been applied though the gaps between them were filled by solid timber 
baulks, so that in fact the whole formed a single mass. Beyond the 

o > 

upper border of that to the right evidence was preserved of the steps by 
which the covered platform of the Portico was reached from the roadway. 

The whole of the upper masonry of the structural supports of the Eastern 
terrace block had been removed at some later date for other uses, but of that 
which overlooked the entrance passage on the West all the courses were in 
places preserved up to the level of the horizontal beams, which, according to 
the regular practice, would have supported the coping slabs of the terrace 
level. Near the Northern extremity of the terrace, moreover, one of the 
column-bases of its colonnade was found only slightly below its original level. 1 

All the elements, in short, for complete reconstitution of the Western 
Portico, including large parts of its back wall, were preserved, and it had 
been thus possible for Mr. Piet de Jong, the Architect of the British School, 
to execute for me on the basis of these the restored drawing of the entire 
inner entrance system, here reproduced (Fig. :>). 2 

But the magnificence of the whole scheme centred in the fine plastic 
compositions in painted stucco — equivalent in hardness to the Italian gesso 
dura — that had originally adorned the back walls of both Porticoes. Of 
that on the Eastern side only a few scattered fragments were found below. 
Ot the coloured reliels that had found their place beneath the Colonnade 
to the \\ est a whole series ot remains were preserved, lying at intervals at 
about the same level along the whole length of the terrace. 

In all cases these fragments belonged to subjects connected with the 
bull-sports that in such an extraordinary measure had engrossed the 
interests of the Palace-dwellers — an interest, which, as is shown by the 
‘ Temple Fresco ' and some new and surprising evidence given below, was 
shared in a singular degree bv the Minoan Goddess herself. 

Reasons have been given in the preceding Volume of this work for the 
conclusion that the painted relief compositions which seem originally to have 
faced each other at the back of the Galleries on either side of the Northern 


1 Compare tile fuller detail-, in P. of J/.. iii, p. 160 seqq. 

2 See J\ <f J/., in, p. 162, Fig. 107 . 
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xo RELIEF SUBJECTS COMPARED WITH VAPHEIO CUPS 

PIntrance Passage exercised a lasting influence on all later Minoan Art, in 
its Mainland as well as its Cretan home. The view is there expressed that 
the groups in the respective Porticoes in fact corresponded, at least in 
their main features, with the two contrasted versions of bull-hunting scenes 
as presented to us in a perfect form on the gold cups from the \ apheio 
Tomb. 1 Both series of groups illustrate the sport as seen practised in the 
open— in the palm- and olive-grown glens of the country-side. In the one 
case we see a drive of the half-wild animals, in the other their capture by 
means of a decoy cow. 

Of still more suggestive interest is the circumstance to which attention 
has been also called, 2 that both of these dual schemes are reflected in what 
seems to have been a bas-relief frieze round a kind of tore-hall to the 
‘Atreus’ Tomb at M\cenae. Among the sculptured fragments brought 
home by Lord Elgin were parts of two reliefs, one ot them showing the 
two fore-legs of a stationary bull recalling the same portion of the animal 
lured by the cow in the last-mentioned Vapheio scene, while the other 
presented the head of a charging bull with the same lowered pose, cocked 
ear and protruding tongue as one of the galloping bulls of the other Vapheio 
goblet. What adds to the probability that both these types and the scenes 
to which they belong are derived from originals supplied by the monumental 
work above the Northern Entrance Passage is, that they are carved on 
slabs of Knossian gypsum. 

The latter piece also shows, above the bull, part of the foliage of an 
olive-tree, such as we find associated with the Palace composition. A com- 
pleted restoration of this painted relief by Monsieur E. Gillicron, fils, is here 
repeated in Fig. 4. 1 

Unlike the case of the high relief fragments from the great ‘ East Hall’, 
the fallen remains of the plaster composition at the back of the Western 
Portico offered some elements of reconstitution, while, tor their setting up, the 
existing remains of the back wall had only to be raised to their original height. 
A considerable part of the two olive-trees — the place of which was indicated 
by their plaster edges to be at the beginning and the end of the composition 
— was capable of being pieced together. At the same time the largest of all 
the fragments supplied the complete head of the charging bull referred to, into 
connexion with which could be brought an extended toreioot. A small section 
of highlv conventionalized rock work foreground had also come to light. 

fig. From a drawing In Monsieur IF 

(iillitron. fib. 


1 P. rf M , n i, p. 177 bL-qq. 

- Jbid ., p. ii)2 seqq. 

■' Repioduced from P. of J /, in. p. 107, 
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W ith such materials to work upon and the expert assistance both on 
the structural and artistic side that was happily at my disposal, the reconsti- 
tution of the 'Western Portico’ was set in hand. This had to be so far 
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carried out as to afford the necessary backing and shelter for the proposed 
replacement in replica of the best preserved section of the painted relief 
presenting the forepart of the charging bull with an olive-tree in front. 

The structural work necessary for this was itself considerable, since it ktstoia- 
involved not onlv the re-building of the Northern Section of the back wall tlon ot 

- *-> uopei 

of the Portico, together with its roofing over, and the replacement of the elements 
supporting columns (see Figs. (i. 7), but other contingent work, mentioned st 
below, on its farther side (see Fig. 5). Torch. 

To obtain a fair measure ot security against the dislocation of the high 
back wall by earthquake shocks it was necessary to raise considerably the 
height of the line of walling that ran at right angles West from the section 

o o o o 

now rooted over. 

This line represents that of the back wall anil entrance system of the 
North-West Porch, now brought into new reliet by the work ot re- 
construction. The resulting effect is given in the photographic view 
(Fig. 5). where the limestone masonry of the back ot the Portico, overlooking 
the Northern Entrance on this side, is seen to form the back wall of the 
narrow light-well of the adjoining Porch, rising twelve courses above its 
pavement. The two column-bases on the face of the covered section of this 
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Porch are here shown, the inner of these of fine grev and white variegated 
limestone of the high Middle Minoan type, the outer restored in cement 
above its existing base blocks. 1 he single doorway in the corner formed 
the entrance to one of the usual guard-rooms of the Palace entrances, while 
the double opening beyond gives access to the open ramp passage that winds 
round the Northern and Western flank of the old Keep, and thus ascends to 
the North-West corner of the Central Court. This North-West Porch, as 
already suggested, seems to have been specially devised to supplv access 
for the devotees who had first passed through the neighbouring ' Initiatorv 
Area’ on their way to the Central shrine of the Palace Sanctuan. 1 

To the right of the Porch is shown part of a line of doorways that 
opened into the Fore- Hall of that Area and another, at right angles to this, 
leading into the entrance passage ot the ‘Lustral Basin', now roofed over. 

Of the effect, as seen from the border of the Central Court, of the partial 
reconstruction of the Western Portico of the Northern Entrance Passage, 
some idea may be gathered from the photographic figure (Fig. ti). At the 
near end are the restored steps leading up to its platform from the central 
gangway, and a glimpse of the section ot painted reliefs— -as seen in position 
on the back wall — appears beneath the covered portion of the gallery. The 
lower part of the Northern entrance system is visible below and— -beyond the 
cypress grove to the left and the range where stood the Royal Tomb of 
Isopata — a little glimpse of sea. 

In Fig. 7, which shows the same group of structures as seen from below, 
three of the stone piers of the Entrance Hall 'of the Eleven Pillars ’ appear 
in the foreground on the left, and a good view opens of the ascending 
paved way leading to the edge of the Central Court. Above this the peak 
of Juktas rises in such a symmetrical position with regard to this entrance 
passage as to suggest that it had actually formed a fixed point in planning 
the Cardo of the original building. 

Here, beneath the restored entablature and roof of the Portico, the 
painted stucco relief is a salient feature, and must have struck the eye of all 
those who made their way from the Sea Gate to the Central Court of the 
Palace. 

From the size of the restored plaster relief — over three-and-a-half 
metres in height and of greater width — its replacement on the wall was 
a matter of some difficulty, and it could only be done in two pieces. It is 
reproduced in Fig. 8. The head of the galloping bull is here more lowered, 
as is also the case with the Elgin relief, but the scene can hardly be 

1 1 \ of J/. . i, j>p. 4?- and 424. 
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a palm, though on the other cup we see wild olive-trees. On the Elgin 
slab, however, an olive-tree rises behind the back of the bull. 

Attention has been already called to the remarkable technique of the 
olive-tree foliage, the sprays of which are displayed on slightly bossed 
surfaces, while the alternating colour of the leaves with the light underside 
contrasting with the dark upper surface, and the bright red, witnessing the 
persistent attachment of autumn leaves, shows close observation of the 
characteristic appearance of the olive-tree, and of its seasonal variations. 
Equally naturalistic is the magnificent head of the animal itself. It 
is therefore all the more surprising to see, side by side with such vivid 
realism, a rocky foreground of such a highly stylized character. This 
feature also, however, finds some analogv in the rendering of the rockv 
foreground of the scenes on the Vapheio Cups where the waved outline 
encloses corresponding inner spaces with pitted surfaces. 1 In these we 
may trace the same imitation of the grain of breccia or conglomerate, 
in conformity with the usual Minoan convention in reproducing rock- 
work. 2 

Of the head itself, which is that of a gigantic bull of the Urns breed, 
it may be sufficient to repeat the description already given. ; It is simple 
and large in style, but instinct with fiery life. The moulding, though partly 
in a lower plane, merges into very high relief in the treatment of the e\e 
and forehead, while the upper contours of the ear arc executed in the round. 
The surface is of a deep ruddy hue w ith a bluish white spot of cusped out- 
line on the bridge of the nose. The pupil of the eye is of a yellowish 
white, and the eye-ball, ringed with coloured bands, is exceedingly prominent. 
The upstanding ear marks intense excitement: the tongue protrudes, the 
hot breath seems to blow through the nostrils. The folds of the dewlap 
show that the head was in a lowered position — it is that of a bull coursing 
wildly. Bart of the leg of a female cow-boy was alone left to mark the 
sensational human side of the spectacle. 

From the high ground level on which the remains had fallen, it may be 
inferred that this monumental work was still in position on the wall of the 
Portico at the time when the first men of Greek stock made their wax- 
through the old Sea Gate of the Palace. 
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Can it 1>e doubted that this and other works with which this scene was 
connected including the complete human figures ot both sev ot will'll 
fragments were also iound iound an echo m the legends ot the Minotaur 
that prow up about the spot ? 

The-e charging bulls and their iiuman victim-, on tin- 1’alace wail- m t\ 
d have added a primim r touch to tim man bull — Pi-taut oti-prhip- oi 
l \ . c 


we 
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Ea-bani — that had already played a part in Minoan cult scenes. 1 A 
remarkable cornelian intaglio from Crete (Fig. 9) 2 of late Greek work 
though with Minoizing features, shows Theseus — a sea-serpent behind — 
attacking the Minotaur with a short sword, much as Oedipus is depicted 
stabbing the Sphinx on the gold 
Minoan bead-seal from ThisbeA 
It was, as already pointed out, 4 
some thirty metres beyond the 
walled outwork of the Northern 
entrance that an intrusive well was 
struck containing potter)’ of the 
Geometrical Greek Period —the 
nearest evidence of later Greek 
settlement that occurred in the 
whole circuit of the site. Elsewhere 
such remains lay well outside not 
only the Palace but its immediate borders and the surrounding Minoan 
houses. A Roman cement pavement had blocked the level space of the 
Theatral Area — Greco-Roman wells had intruded themselves to the borders 
of the House of the F'rescoes, and elsewhere in the outer radius other 
sporadic intrusions of late date were traceable. But from the end of the 
partial re-occupation of the building by humbler denizens of the same 
Minoan race — alike on the Palace site and its precincts — no sign of later 
settlement has come to light. Only, oft the Central Court, hard by the 
borders of the Central Sanctuary of the old Priest-kings, the sealings of 
which record its lion-guarded Goddess, some five centuries later, at a time 
when her cult had been largely assimilated by Hellenic Knossos, the small, 
plain temple of which we have the foundations, 3 was set up, as if to 
reconsecrate to later religious uses the site haunted now by the monstrous 
creation of popular fancy. It is natural to identify the later shrine with 
the 1 House of Rhea’ — the Minoan Goddess in her Greek guise — -of which, 
according to Diodoros, the foundations were shown in his day by Knossos.'- 
Her C\ press grove, the straggling remains of which still survive in the 
glen below, may then have covered the whole hill of Kephala. 



1 Sec especially the haematite cylinder found 
in Crete, p. 459, Fig. .‘>83 below, where tire 

man-hull i» coupled with a .Minoan Geniu-,. 

- Central Crete: A. 11. Coll. The stone is 

mobth entered with a calcareoUi enamel, due 


to running water. 

4 1’. 514, Fig. I.')7 a below. 

1 P. of i, p. 404. 

3 Ibid., ii, Ft. I, pp. 5, 6, and Fig. 2. 
6 1 Hod. v. 66. 



§ gi. The Minoan Goddess as Patroness of the Palace Bull- 
king — New Chryselephantine Image of iier as ‘Lady of tiie Sports’: 
Sacrifice of Corrida Bulls and its Survival. 

Bull-sports cf Palace Arena as illustrated by the zvall-fiaiuliugs and 
reliefs ; Pillar Shrine of Goddess depicted overlooking Bull-ring ; Sexual 
transformation of girl performers — their male ' Sheath' ; Anatolian source 
of bull-sports — divinity there male ; Varied aspects of Minoan Goddess ; Her 
interest in Games; Her Sacred Swing — terra-cotta model ; Doves perilled 
on its side-posts — emblems of divine possession ; Swinging as magical and 
religious rite — Aiora festival at Athens; Swinging in Modern Greece and 
Crete ; Normal impersonations of Goddess, in fashionable dress, unfitted 
for Sports ; New Chryselephantine figure of Goddess in garb resembling 
Tan reader's ; fifth matronly corset, however, combined with male loin clothing 
and masculine ' cod-piece' attached — Jlinoan adaptation of ‘ Libyan Sheath' ; 
Facial features of figui ine : Classical profile, like Cambridge Goddess ; Iimer- 
genct of nezv statmtte with similar features ; Diadem and coronal of Chrys- 
elephantine figure ; Its broad necklace — sign of rank; Height and girth of 
statuette — comparisons with adult male figures ; Comparison with ' Boston 
Goddess' ; ' Lady of the Sports ' , still a Mother Goddess ; Her aid constantly 
invoked by her proteges of the Bull-ring ; A Vision of comfort in direst need ; 
Sacrifice of bull of Corrida on Thisbe seal-type — a priestly Matador ,■ Gem- 
types showing sacrificed bull on Table ; Sacrificed bull on Table in H. I'riada 
Fresco ; Funereal sacrifice of bulls ; ( Offertory animals depicted as coursing in 
Arena : Survivals of Miuoan bull-sports — Thessalian Taurokathapsia / Ar- 
temis Tauropolos and Taurobolos ; Survival of Miuoan bull-sports as religious 
function at Miletos, an old Ci elan foundation ; Bull sacrifice at the Boegia. 

There can be no question that the episodes of the Miuoan bull-sports 
as seen in the West Portico of the Northern Entrance at Ivnossos presented 
‘ Cow-boy ’ feats in some open area or Minoan park, bordered by rocky 
crags and olive woods. If, as we may infer, the fellow composition set in 
the opposite Eastern Gallery related to the lassoing of a bull inveigled by 
a decoy cow, it, too, equally belonged to the country-side. 

Bull-sports of Palace Arena and their Illustrations. 

But, as has been shown in the preceding \ olume ol this work, another Lull- 
class of bull-sports, well represented on the Palace walls, is entirely 
divested of anv such rural background, and must as clearlv have iound its aren ‘ l - 
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MINOAN GODDESS AND CIRCUS SPORTS 


Illustra- 
tive fres- 
coes. 


Pillar 
Shrine of 
Goddess 
overlook- 
ing bull- 
ring. 


place in some arena or ‘ring’ constructed for the purpose. Unfortunately, 
none of the remains of this class occurred under conditions that might enable 
them to be even partially replaced — as in the case of the bull-reliefs ot the 
Northern Entrance — on the actual walls to which they belonged. A portion 
of the hind-quarters of a galloping bull, found still attached to the left 
wall of the West Porch, was too incomplete to admit of any restoration . 1 
In the case, again, of the fragments, on a smaller scale, ot the ‘Taureador 
Frescoes', found above the floor-level by the ‘Court of the Stone Spout’, 
the upper story walls that they had once decorated were no longer in 
existence. The same difficulty occurred with regard to the ‘ Miniature 
Frescoes’, belonging to what seems to have been a small corner shrine 
situated at the angle of the Northern Entrance Passage on its West side 
and of the Central Court, one ot which, the ‘Temple P resco ’, has such 
an intimate connexion with these circus sports. The room above the 
Throne has now been turned into a Museum for these derelict wall-paintings. 

Pillar Shrine of Goddess overlooking Bull-ring. 

In view of a remarkable find to be described below, the Temple P resco 
itself acquires a new significance. The pillar shrine of the Goddess, as there 
seen,- is set in the middle of Grand Stands crowded with spectators of both 
sexes, much as if it were the Royal Pox ot a Court Theatre. As to the charac- 
ter of the show itself, moreover, we are sufficiently enlightened from two 
sources. The ‘ Miniature ’ fragments from the ‘ Ramp Plouse ’ at M\cenae, 
which exhibit groups of Minoan ladies seated in boxes, also include part of 
a scene from the bull-ring. On the other hand, a small but valuable piece 
of painted plaster in the best * Miniature’ style from the Ivory Deposit at 
Knossos once more brings these circus performances into the most direct 
connexion with the supreme Minoan divinity. Part of the neck and back of 
a coursing bull is there seen in front of a columnar building, the entablature 
of which presents alternative versions of the Sacred Double Axe symbol. : 

It is also to be observed that the peculiar t\pe of superposed pillar 
that marks the grand stands flanking the Central Shrine of the ‘Temple 
Fresco ’ are used in the reliefs of Minoan ‘ rh_\ tons ’- - like the Doric or Ionic 
columns that represent temples in Greek vase paintings — as indications of 
the religious sanction under which the sports were held. A bone capital of 
one of these 4 was found with the bull’s head and leaping youths of the ‘ I vorv 

1 The fragments showed seveial painted ‘ t>t J/., in. p. 207, Fig. 111. 

stucco surfaces superimpo-ed. 1 Ibid. p. g-j and cf. p. 64, 11. 1. 

- ATI. iii, Coloured Plate X\T, opp. p. 47. 
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Deposit '. These pillars are set beside the favourite boxing bouts, such as 
are shown on the zones of the ‘ rhyton ’ (Fig. 10). 1 

Sexual Transformation of Girl Performers: wear Male Sheath. 

A ceremonial feature, affecting all classes of the bull-sports, and which 
must be distinctly regarded as of a religious nature, is to be seen in the 
head-gear of the female performers. These, as may be gathered from their 
elaborate coiffure and the gay bandeaux that some of them wear, clearly 
occupied a good social position. Thus in the exquisite design of a leaping 
girl performer given in Fig. 1 I,- her carefully curled locks are confined by 
a blue ribbon and she wears a beaded necklace. But the most notable 
feature in the costume of girl performers was of a very different kind. As 
participants in the feats of the taurokathapsia these trained girl athletes 
who may be thought to represent the presiding Goddess in a superior 

1 See ibiL. i. p. ()SS , and ni. p. 02 Neuq. opposite. The female perfoimer there weiu 
■ Fur a 1 oli mied lepniduetinn ol this a blue lihbon round her head, 
ti-pue. see ibid, lii, FI. XXI. and p 216 
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degree — had to first undergo 
a kind of sexual transforma- 
tion, by divesting themselves 
of all articles of feminine 
dress except their head-gear 
and necklace, and by adopt- 
ing the sporting costume of 
the male performers, includ- 
ing the universal exterior 
sign of the masculine sex, 
the Minoan version of the 
*Lib\an sheath ’, Fig. 12, 1 
So tar as the existing 
evidence goes, as supplied by 
wall-paintings, small reliefs 
on steatite rhytons, and the 
gold cups and seals or their 
impressions, these female 
performers travestied in 
men’s attire do not appear in 
connexion with other forms 
of sacred sports, such as the 
boxing and wrestling bouts. 
On the other hand, they are 
common to the bull-driving 
and ‘ Cow-boy ’ feats, as seen 
in the open country, equally 
with those of Palace Circus. 
A very clear example of a 
girl performer, distinguished 
both by her luxuriant tresses 
and elaborately curled fringe 
as well as by a slight 
pectoral development, has 
been already noticed in the 
case of the Yapheio Cup A, 
where she is seen in diffi- 
culties between the horns of 
a charging bull." 

1 This figure b taken front P. uj 
M-, ii, I’t. I, Suppl. H. XIII. 

' IlnJ., lii p. 1S2. 



SEXUAL TRANSFORMATION OF GIRL PERFORMERS 



Were the Bull-sports originally connected with Male Divinity? 

This ritual assimilation to the male sex is a make-believe of the same 
kind as that which led wives of Libyan chiefs to adopt the native pcnistaschc 
of the men or the analogous custom of the Queens of Meroe of 
asserting their titular kingship by wearing false beards. 1 
In such cases it implied a recognition of the fact that 
government was of rights a male prerogative; in the present 
instance it may well convey a hint that these sensational feats 
of the bull-ring were in the same way at one time exclusively 
performed by men. 

It is to be observed in reference to 
this conclusion that existing- indications 
point to Western Asia as the original home 
of these acrobatic sports with bulls in a 
purely male connexion. Scenes of this class 
occur on a sealed clay envelope from Cap- 
padocia, dating from about 2400 1;. c. Cere- 
monial coverings for bulls such as we 
later see on Minoan ‘rhytons’ of that 
form — themselves of old Chaldaean deri- 
vation — find their analogies on the same 
group of cylinders as that illustrating the 
sport. 2 

On the other hand, the Minoan God- 
dess as divinity of the Double Axe fits on 
as a religious entity to a well-known group 
of Lightning Gods on the Anatolian side, 
such as may well have presided over these 
sports as performed at a very early date in 
that region. In this connexion is note- 
worthy that on the ‘ Miniature ’ fresco 
fragment above referred to, the Double 
Axe symbols repeated on the frieze of 
the Goddess’s shrine, overlooking the 
bull-sports, emphasize this aspect of her divinity. 





Fu;. 12. Mixotx Adaptations to 
‘ Libyan Sheath’, a , b, ikom M. M. 
Ill a Figurkxls (PeI'OI a) : c , ikom 
Broxvk Figure of Youth. M. M. lit : 
</, c, 1 rom •Taureahor’ Fri.mok-' : e. 
ox Cure Pkriormer. 


1 Sec r. of J/., ii. Ft. I, p. 35, and rf. lor. 102, and Fig. 4. 

Orie Bates, Eastern Libyans , pp. 123, 114: - P. of .!/., in. p. 205, Fig. 1 -Jo, a, b. 

and P. Newberry, Ancient Ey\f'/, 1915, pp. 
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VARIED ASPECTS AND ATTRIBUTES OF GODDESS 
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May not this sexual transformation ot her female ministrants who took 
part in the performances held in her honour itself have been due to the 
consciousness that in their original shape they had rather belonged to 
a male form of divinity ? 


Varied Aspects and Attributes of Minoan Goddess. 

Of the Goddess herself associated in one way or another with her sacral 
weapon we have abundant illustrations, and it forms an ingredient ot cult 
groups in which she appears with other attributes, such as the dove of her 
celestial sovereignty or the snake that symbolizes her infernal power. Special 
manifestations of the divinity occurwith various attributes, as where the Snake 
Goddess is seen holding a ritual sprinkler or aspergillum in one hand and a 
sword in the other — the respective symbols, that is, of spiritual and temporal 
dominion . 1 So, too, the Goddess, wi th an axe-like appendage depicted on a 
Tablet of Class A — of naval import — is holding out a simple form ot anchor . 2 * 
Elsewhere we see the Lady of Beasts — noma 6i)p<ov — with wild animals such 
as lions, and Cretan wild goats as her supporters, or swans grasped by their 
necks. At times she is the Huntress — an early form of the Cretan Diktynna — 
pursuing a stag with bow and arrow. Or again, she meets the eye descending 
from her celestial sphere towards female votaries engaged in a sacred dance. 

That she interested herself in games may be inferred from remains of 
the draught board found in the Repository of her Central Shrine at Knossosb 
The cupped table found in the pavement of the Mallia Palace, though 
suggestive of gaming, there certainly fulfilled a sacral function. 


Sacred Swing of Goddess: Terracotta Model from Phaestos. 

A remarkable find made in a Phaestos shrine 4 must be taken to show that 
the Minoan Goddess took delight in a much more simple, not to say childish 


1 /’. of . 1 /.. : i, Tt. II. ]>. 79 2 seqq.. and 
Fit;. 51 7 . 

2 Ibid . i>, I’t. I, pp. 24S, 249, and Fig. 
14 ." a : for the a\e-like appendage cf. ibid.. 1. 
pp. O15. O16, and Fig. Ib'l 

See Ibid., i, p. 472 seqq. 

4 R. 1 ’aribeni, Mon. . bit ., m'y, p. 747, Tigs. 
42, 43. As has been noted by Nilsson 
(Muioan-Myianxean Religion, p. 2S6, note S), 
the rude idols, found near, point to that con- 
clusion. The chronological data supplied b\ 
t’ne finds also suggest an extended petiod . 


a metal dagger, perhaps topper, looks Early 
Minoan (Mon. Ant., xiv, I’l. XI. [Y, 5): the 
steatite Sphinx and a perfoiated clay vase 
(lb., p. 475. Fig. 411, as also, possibly, the 
lound, be/elled gold hngei-img {lb., p. 733, 
Fig. 34 '. may be M M. Ill b. while an imported 
sound) hom the same deposit heats the name 
ot Oueen ’l l 1 1 1 (<\ 1450 u. c , lb., p. 733, 
fig. 33) These disc repancies of date favour 
the ml\v that the chamber in which the 
objects were found belonged to a sam tuaiv 
lather than a tomb. 



HER SACRED SWING 
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diversion. I11 a deposit explored by the Italian Mission, probably belonging 
to a small domestic shrine like that of Gournia , 1 was found a small temale 
statuette, with red decoration on a white wash, in a half sitting position and 



Fin. 1 Side Vmv 
or i’ll.L'RE, .'HOW INC 
l’l- Kl ORATION. 

bored for the inser- 
tion of a bar. With 
it lay remains ot 
two posts like trun- 
cated obelisks in 
their general form 
and p e r fo r a t e d , 
near their apex. It 
has thus needed 
only a little thread 
to restore — as has 
been done in the 

Museum of Candia- -the whole group into a figure on a swing. I he thread 
is attached to a miniature bar that serves as a seat (bigs, lor? and 1 •"> o). 1 

The two side-posts are of special interest since they attord a near 
parallel to the columns ot the early terra-cotta Shrine trom Knossos ; with 


Km 13«. Tfrra-cotta Rttri srxx \tion of Votary swini 

INU IILIULt.V Two Pos'l' W11H I'ERLIIl-.l) ON I HEM A' 

Sit > N or 1>IVINI- l’os'l ''ION. 


1 Hoyd-Hawes,f,'iw/7//a, pp. 47, 4S. Director of the Candia Mibeuin and ot the 

" Fly. 1:5 was drawn for me from the original Italian Mission, 

teira-cotta object as restored bv Monsieur E. ■ /’. of . 1. pp. 220. 221. and l-’ig. liiti. 1. 
(jilheron, fils, with the kind permission ot the 
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SWINGING AS A SACRED OR MAGICAL RITE 
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the doves perched on their capitals, and to the palm trunks on either side ol 
the Double Axes surmounted by birds of raven-like aspect . 1 2 3 The settled 
birds that here too impersonate the alighting ot the divine Spirit on to the 
baetylic pillars, though imperfectly preserved, are in this case, too, marked as 
doves by the remains of one fan-tail.- These settled birds define the two 
supports as of a religious nature, and carry with them the conclusion that the 
swinging figure :1 was ipso facto possessed by the spirit of the divinity. The 
archetype would clearly be the Goddess herself enjoying the same pastime. 

Swinging, practised as a magical and eventually a religious rite, is 
known the world over . 4 Various objects for this exercise are cited — swing- 
ing high might produce high crops, demons could be driven trom the air, 
or the inspiration of spirits drawn from it. The Attic feast of the Aiora 
celebrated the ripening of the grapes, and it is noteworthy that Ikaros 
the eponymus of the Deme Ikaria, to whom, with his daughter Erigone 
‘Child of the Spring', its origins were ascribed, represents the pre-Hellenic, 
or in other words, the Minoan, element in the population . 5 * This swinging 
ceremony is further connected with the Anthesteria — the ‘ All Souls’ feast 
of Ancient Greece. On vases , 7 * where Satxrs are seen swinging a Nymph, 
there appears a large open rim below, like that of a large jar, such as those 
from which, as is shown on a lekythos, the little ghosts or Keros fly out. s 

In Modern Greece and in Crete itself the ceremonial swinging of 
girls takes place on the occasion of various festivals including Easter and 
St. George's day . 9 

To the Minoans, familiar with the representations of divinities descend- 
ing from on high with streaming locks, the act of swinging in the air mav 


1 P. of i, p. 440, Fig 317 . 

2 Pari beni, op. tit., p. 747, has also, inde- 
pendently, recognized the birds as doves and 
cites the corroborative opinion of Dr. Della 
Seta. 

3 Unfortunately the head of the figure is 
wanting and we cannot therefore tell whether 
it was surmounted by a tiara or any special 
sign of religious dignity. It seems best to 
assume that we have here a votary. The 

dress with the large apron in front is clearly 

related to that represented on the faience 

figures from the Temple Repositories. 

' Frazer, The D) ing God ( Golden Bough, 

1 ’t. HI. referred to in the Index as vol. iv), 

p. 277 seqq., Swinging as a Magical Kite. 


5 Trigone also appears as daughter ot 
Aigisthos and Klytemnestra. litxni. J/., p. 42. 

1 See especially M. P. Nilsson, Die Anthe- 
sterien ami die Aiora. in Eranus. xv, 1915, 
p. 30 seqq. (Aeta Philologica Suecamx ■ (lute- 
borg). See, too, Hunziker, Art. "Aiora' in 
Daremberg et Saglio, Diet, des Antiijuite's. 

1 Grieehische Vasenmalerei (l'uitw. -Reich., 
l’r. Hauser's continuation), PI. 1 25, Text, p. 29. 
A hydria 111 Berlin Mux., op. tit., p. 2X, figure : 
Furtw. no. 2394, one Nymph swings another. 

' Gr. VasenmaTra (Joe. tit., p. 29. Fig. 12 ). 
In the Jena Museum. 

" Instances relating to the Morca 1 Koukoura 
in Flis), Seriphos. and Karpathos are gnen by 
Frazer, op. til., pp. 2S3, 2S4. 
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itself have had a celestial association and mDlit be thought to bring with it 
the 'afflatus’ of spiritual possession. 

\\ hether the Goddess herself is to be recognized in the swinging 
figure before us or, as seems more probable, her votary, it is clear that 
she could be envisaged as herself taking delight in this airy pastime. 

Might she not equally be regarded as taking part in the acrobatic feats 
of the arena ? No impersonation of her under this aspect indeed had been 
hitherto brought to light. In any case it stands to reason that for such 
a function it would have been necessary lor her to assume a special garb. 

Normal Impersonations of the Goddess in Fashionable Dress. 

Apart from the early version of the Cretan Goddess as mother-naked — 
inherited from Neolithic times and never, as we shall see, wholly discarded 
— from the beginning of the Middle Minoan Age onwards, whether in her 
plastic or her pictorial shape, she is consistently presented to 11s as following 
the latest styles in dress. Even the more or less cylindrical form of the lower 
part of the images found in her rustic shrines of the beginning of the Late 
Minoan Age as explored at Gournia and Prinia can be shown to be really 
an outgrowth of the bell-shaped skirts that were in vogue in M. M. 1 and 1 1 . 
On the other hand, the splendidly executed figurines of ivory or faience 
from palatial shrines display in their elaborate details every item in the 
fashionable dress of the Court ladies of the transitional M. M. Ill — L. M. I 
Epoch. They are seen wearing flounced skirts, shorter according to the 
current usage in the earlier part of that epoch, longer as a rule in the later 
phase and the succeeding Late Minoan Periods. Above the belt is a close- 
fitting, short-sleeved bodice supporting the full breasts. 

So, too, among the many known 1 impersonations of the Goddess, as 
seen on signet-rings and bead-seals, whatever her activities may be, she 
has regularly made her appearance decked out thus in the fashionable dress 
of contemporary female society. Her robes are as stylish when she hunts 
the stag or shoulders a wild-goat, as when she is receiving the adoration of 
her votaries. In a similar guise she is seen descending from her celestial 
abode, and so, too, when, assisted by a courtlv attendant in her resurgence 
from the Underworld, she emerges from the bosom of the earth as Goddess 
of Spring, we see her already flounced and corseted. 

It is abundantly evident that the Goddess stood in a peculiarlv intimate 
relation to the sports ot the arena, beside which, as we have seen, her 

1 It will he seen that an exception must he matk.ible gold signet ring described below, 
made in favour of what scents to be a figure (See concluding Section.) 
ol a female divinitt purely nude on the re- 
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EMERGENCE OF CHRYSELEPHANTINE IMAGE 
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columnar Shrine was set up. In view of the agility displayed by her in the 
hunting field and apparent delight in high swinging, it might well indeed be 
thought by her worshippers that, in some diviner sphere, she had herself 
supplied an example of superhuman prowess as a taureador. 1 1 is clear, how- 
ever, that the flounced attire which the Minoan artists had somehowreconciled 
with her other activities, was wholly incompatible with acrobatic feats. 

Emergence of Chryselephantine Image of Goddess in Garb 
resembling Taureador’s. 

A remarkable chryselephantine image that has now seen the light 
(Figs. 14, 15, and Frontispiece, Coloured Plate NXYIIlseems to show that 
in this case, at least, her cumbrous robes were discarded and ihat the Goddess 
herself was very nearly assimilated to the guise, ceremonially assumed, of 
the girl taureadors who performed in her honour travestied as youths. 

This figure may be regarded as representing the third Epiphany of 
members of a divine group standing certainly in the closest relation to those 
of the ' Ivory Deposit’ in the ‘Domestic Ouarter’ of the Knossian Palace. 
The ‘ Boston Goddess’ in her original fragmentary state was actually seen 
at Candia some twelve years after the discovery referred to. The ivory 
boy-God that it was possible to illustrate in the last Volume of this work, 
was ‘released’ at Paris after about an equal interval of time. The third 
figure lias made its appearance only quite recently in a still more distant 
trans-Atlantic site. It is now— as the result of the well-known enterprise 
of its Director, Mr. C. 1'. Currelly — in the Toronto Museum, and it is owing 
to his kindness and liberality that it has been possible for me to give a full 
account of it in this place . 1 All that its recent guardians had been able 
to ascertain about the image was that it had made its way from Crete, where 
it had been in private possession tor a considerable number of vears. 

This, though still not the last of these emergent forms , 2 is certainly the 
most surprising. It presents the greater part of a female figure of which, 
however, the legs from the knees downwards and the right arm, except the 
hand, are wanting (Figs. 14, a, //, and 15). 'The extreme height of the part 
preserved was 17-8 centimetres or about 7 inches. From the photographic 
record ot the remains as originally found, reproduced in Suppl. PL XLIII, 
it will be seen that, with the above exceptions, both the ivory core of the 
image and the gold plating with which it was so richlv overlaid were 
remarkably well preserved, though the ‘ Minoan sheath ' had become 

1 tor a preliminary notice 1 >\ me. see ■ For another c hr\ -.elephantine fimire of a 
Jllustratul /.onJun .Vova July 25, TOjf. Ira-God. see below. Si rtion 104. 
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detached, as shown in Suppl. PI. NLIII. The plating' was fastened by 
small gold pins or rivets. Its magnificent eftect as restored with both hands 
uplifted will be best realized from the Coloured Frontispiece to this Volume. 

As will be seen by a comparison ot Figs. 1 4 , 15 depicting the figurine in 
its present condition, very little has been required in the way of restoration 
beyond the filling in of some cracks and the symmetrical replacement of the 
right arm below the hand in conformity with that on the left, preserved, 
with its articulation. This consists of a sqnare-cut tenon, a centimetre 
long and about 0-4 cm. in diameter, fitting into a mortise-hole with a lining 
of metal, apparently silver. This arrangement exactly answers to that of 
the taureadors of the ‘Ivory Deposit’ at Knossos, though it does not 
appear that in that case there was a metal lining within the mortise-holes. 
The length of the arms when complete was 9 centimetres {c. 3§ inches), as 
extended, very closely corresponding with those of the ‘ Leaping Youth 
Otherwise their action, in the latter case, stretched forward to their utmost 
extent, contrasts with the bent position of the arms of the present statuette. 

The female personage before us at once strikes the eye as of a very 
different character from that of the girl performers in the Minoan bull-sports 
as portrayed for 11s in the frescoes and small reliefs, notwithstanding the 
fact that she shares with them the male loin-attire that is the most 
distinctive article of her apparel. 

These performers — whether they display their acrobatic skill in the 
Palace Circus or the open field — are consistently depicted with a very slight 
pectoral development, so much so that in the wall-paintings, were it not for 
the convention of the white skin colouring, it might be difficult to distinguish 
them from the youthful male taureadors who take part in the same scenes. 1 
But the figure before us presents the full breasts of a very matronly stage 
and their decidedly prominent contours have brought with them as a corollary 
the need for artificial support. This is supplied by the stays, of which we find 
the indication about them in open gold work, somewhat suggestive ot the 
whalebones of more recent feminine attire. As will be seen from Fig. 1(>, a, 
and the back view, r, this corset has no visible continuation behind, though 
its two posterior borders may, however, in reality have been connected by 
some piece of stuff. It was suspended above from the shoulders, as we see, 
by means of two bands, that might be described as very short sleeves. 

1 The female character of the hi easts aie charaeteu/ed by hei exceptionally elaboiate 
just distiny.Mshablo in the c.oe of the per- n>//n//Y. (See P. t>J J/„ ni. p. i;n. log 12.1 a). 
tornur seen in difficulties between the bull s " loom a -ket< h nraiieloi me b\ Mr. (lilbert 
horns on the Yapheiu ( 'up A. She is otiieru ise Pratlew . 
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Stays on the same principle are to be seen on the marble statuette ot 
the Goddess in the Fitzwilliam Museum, Fig. 17, a, b, 1 and on the faience 
fio-ure of what should best be regarded as a double of the ‘ Snake 



Fir.. Hi a , />, A Views 01 Corset, Girth E. and Mali: I.oin Attire 01 Fic . urine in 

C.oi.ri Plate. 

Goddess’, from the Temple Repositories at Knossos. In these cases the 
corset proper is part and parcel with a jacket, the sleeves of which extend 
some wav clown the upper arms. The two Knossian examples supply 
evidence of the lacing together of this bodice by means of looped knots. The 
Cambridge Goddess, on the other hand, has a knob in front (see Fig. 17, a), 
which Mr. YVace 2 ingeniously interprets as the head — set at right angles — of 
a metal pin that passed ‘ downwards, over and under the bands of braid ’ or 
some similar material. In the case of the chryselephantine image before 
11 s there is no certain clue to the means of fastening the corset, but the gold 

1 RepioduLLil from A. T- 15. W ar e. A Cretan StalmtU in tie T'itzunlliam Musaim.Cfc. PI. II, i. 

- Of. lit. pp. 2. A 
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rivet by which its upper angle, between the breasts, is attached to the 
ivory, may mark the place of such a pin-head. 

As in analogous cases, the lower border of the corset or bodice 
corresponds, so tar as it is visible, with the upper border of the belt. The 



Fig. 17 a, />, c. Corset and ‘ Apron ' or • Fitzwili.iam Goddess 


central band of the Minoan belt seems to have been of metal , 1 but each 
of the rolled upper and lower zones may well represent ‘a padded cushion- 
like belt of some elastic material ’. 2 The upper of these would have overlain 
the edge of the bodice, while the lower would have caught the upper edge 
of the skirt, or of the male loin-clothing. 

It is this masculine arrangement that we see here adopted. 

Like the corset above and the belt itself, this loin-clothing consists of 
a thin gold plate decorated with rows of punctuations and small embossed 
disks, and showing barred openwork analogous to that of the stat s. Behind, 
as usual, is a tongue-shaped piece which should cover the upper part of the 
buttocks and narrows to a point below, where it was drawn between the 
legs. In the present instance the gold plating that represents this flap-like 

1 See P. of M., iii, p. 44S (with note 3), 2 J. L. Mjres, The Sanctuary-site of Petsofa ; 

and p. 449. /!. .S'. A., ix, pp. 364, 365. 
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FACIAL FEATURES 
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section of the loin-cloth shows 
only the lower point and the 
borders, the central portion 
being wanting. 

In front, where in the 
original the cloth would have 
been drawn up between the 
legs, the corresponding section 
also narrows to a point below. 
It is on the centre of this that 
the ‘cod-piece’, the distin- 
guishing feature of the Minoan 
male attire, is riveted on by 
small gold pins above. 

It will be seen from the 
examples of this article of ap- 
parel given in Fig. 12. above, 
as worn by both the ordinary 
Minoan men and by the female 
taureaclors. that it exactly corre- 
sponds with them. The usage 
finds a parallel — as already 
shown 1 — in the ‘ Libyan 
Sheath ’ or ‘ penistasche ’, still 
extant in parts of Nigeria, 
and the strong proto-Libyan 
element discernible in the 
early culture of the Southern- 
most Cretan region may help 
to explain the African analogy. 



Facial Features and Head-gear. 

The facial features of the figure are very clear cut, as will be seen 
from the enlarged profile view given in Fig. 18. The chin is well defined, 
the lips, which are decidedly narrow, are arched upwards, the rather lon<>' 
nose has a faint tendency to aquilinity, contrasting thus with the ‘tip-tilted’ 
profile of that of the Boston Goddess*, and approaching nearer, indeed, 

1 "f d/, in i't. I, ]>p. 34. 35, and Suppl. I’l. XIII. Cf., too, p. 25, Fig. !i, a. 


HEAD-GEAR OF FIGURINE 


to the Classical outline of that of the Cambridge statuette h The eye-lids 
are sharply defined but without the refinement noticeable in those of 
the Boston figurine, neither is there here any indication of the pupils. 



Fin. 1!>. Balk \ ikw ot Hkah 1-'i< .. 2<>. Back View of Head of ‘Boston 

or Ni wi.v • Kmfruf.d ' Chry-lix- Goodly 

I'HA.MINE l-'u. URINE. 


A slight asymmetry is perceptable in the setting ot the orbits, the outer 
corner of the left eve-lid being slightly drawn down. 

New Stone Statuette resembling ‘ Cambridge Goddess ’ with Similar 

Features. 

The comparison suggested by the Classical profile of the chrysele- 
phantine figure with that of the statuette of the tiara’d Goddess in the 
ritzwilliam Museum has now received a remarkable illustration. 

After an even longer period of seclusion than that ot the latter, there 
have recently emerged two additional statuettes, of limestone with fine 
crystalline veins, and clearly by the same hand — in these cases cut out of 
single blocks — from a Cretan source. It may be further legitimately inferred 
that they were derived from the same sanctuary deposit as the first, locally 

1 See Yol. 11, 1 ’t. I, pp. 235- 7, and l'ig. 1 .?:>. 
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believed to have been within the area occu- 
pied by the Harbour Town of Knossos. 1 2 

Of these works, which, thanks to the 
kindness of their owners, it has been possible 
to publish for the first time in this Volume, 
one, representing the Snake Goddess, is 
fully described and illustrated in Section 95, 
Pt. II below. The other, here reproduced in 
profile in Fig. ‘21, with front and back views in 
Suppl. PI. XLI Y, is in many respects a replica, 
on a scale one-third larger,- of the Cambridge 
specimen. The Goddess wears an identical 
tiara, while the dress, including the ribbed 
stays and an apron with a diaper pattern, is 
substantially the same. Here, too, we see 
the same clear-cut nose and regular profile. 
In the former case, however, the Goddess 
lays her hands on her matronly breasts : 
here they rest on the sides of her ' apron '. 


Diadem and Jewellery of Chryselephantine 
Figure (Goddess of Sports). 

In the case of the chryselephantine 
Goddess, a diadem of gold plate is drawn 
above the forehead iit place of the usual 
fringe of curls, the lower border of which 
shows a curved decoration imitating these. 
Though broken off at the sides, the place of 
the gold band behind is marked by a distinct 
groove in the ivory. Above the diadem the 
hair is rolled up and drawn in above to 
another groove, encircling the head, which 
was clearl) meant for the attachment of some 
further gold ornament. Above this again 
rises a kind of top-knot. On the left side 

1 P. of M. n, i’t. I, pp. 235. 236. 

2 The height of the Kit/william statuette i-, 22-7 cm., 
that of the figure now described is 36 cm. 
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of this there are traceable the bases of what seem to have been rivet-holes 
for some ornament. Might there have been some kind of rayed crown such 
as we see on Minoan Sphinxes ? 

Across the front of the neck, attached by three rivets, appears a broad 
- - - gold plate, showing two rows of embossed disks, 

that may be interpreted as a double necklace the 
continuation ot which would have been concealed 
behind lay the flowing locks. Its exceptional size 
may be taken as a sign of special distinction, like the 
lily-collar that adorns the relief of the ' Priest-king' 
or that of the ‘ Young Prince 'on the steatite cup. 

Locks of hair fall down on either side of the 
head and descend down the back in luxuriant tresses 
to below the level ot the shoulders. The ' undu- 
lated ' flow of these recalls that of the ' Boston God- 
dess (see logs. If*. 20), as also of the boy-God, and 
maybe legitimately regarded as a mark of the same 
Knossian School.' Like these examples, moreover, 
it is distinguished by the delicate rendering of the 
small of the back. 



General Proportions of Chryselephantine Figure. 
C 

Fig. 22. Skluoxs across I he height of this statuette when complete 

Chkysh.ephaxiixe would have been as nearly as possible 23 centimetres, 
I7u ’ LkL ' or about 9^ inches. 1 2 * 

As in the case of the figurines described in the last Volume — the boy- 
God namely® and the bronze statuette of a youthful male adorant 4 — careful 
sections are here given across at the level of the breasts, the waist, and the 
buttocks (Fig. “22, a, a, <:.). I he parts at which these sections are taken 
are shown in Fig. It! above. 

The girth round die breasts, as seen in Fig. 22, a, is 1 1 centimetres 
and about 10 cm. as taken under the armpits. At the waist (over the 


1 The locks of the Cam budge statuette 
terminate in a more regular manner, but this 
again is characterized b\ the same delicate 
modelling of the back below. 

2 As preserved to the level of the knee the 

height ot the object is 17 cm., and about 


f> cm. more must be allowed for the lower 
pait of the legs. 

; 'File sections of this are given in P. of 31., 
iii, p. 44S, Fig. 312. 

4 For the sections of this see ibid., p. 460, 
Fig. 321. 
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girdle) !:, it is 5-6 cm., or about 5 cm. beneath it, the outline being some- 
what oval, r, round the thighs, is 1 1 cm. at the point shown in Fig. Hi, 
and 1 1 8 cm. in the greatest girth. 

The adult bronze figure of the male sex. referred to was about 
25 centimetres, or 10 inches, in height, and there tore supplies an approximate 
standard of comparison. In that case the girth under the armpits 1 was 
about to centimetres, as in the case of the chryselephantine female statuette. 
The girth round the waist, billowing the hollow of the girdle, was 7-3 cm., 
or 1-7 cm. — over a third — greater. Round the buttocks the maximum girth 
ot the male tigure was 14-4 centimetres, or 2-6 cm. more than in the case of 
the opposite sex, a tribute to the muscular development of Minoan athletes. 
Even in the breadth at the hips the male figure very nearly approached the 
fem.de, 4'3 centimetres as against 4-7. 

The measurements ot the ‘ Leaping Youth ’, as adapted to a standing 
position, from the crown of the head to the heel work out to 25-6 centimetres, 
closely corresponding to the height of the bronze male figure. This, allowing 
tor a reduction ot according to tin- normal proportions of the two sexes, 
would answer to a female figure approximately 23-5 cm., a stature practically 
identical with that attributed to our little chryselephantine image when 
complete. 

I his correspondence has certainly a very significant bearing on the 
source of this remarkable relic, which, after long rears of furtive seclusion 
has, like the others, referred to above, so stirprisinglv emerged to the li< > lit 
of day. \\ hether or not it had belonged to the same ‘ Deposit of Ivories’, 
there can be little doubt that it was executed in the same palatial workshop. 

I hough the ' boston ( nuldess is on a somewhat smaller scale, points 
of resemblance in stxle and fabric are abo to be observed in that case, 
equally suggestive of a common and contemporary origin. In addition to 
the naturalistic treatment of the falling tresses and the delicate modelling 
of the back, already noted, the similar conformation of the very prominent 
breasts, and the same induration ot the nipples bv the heads of gold pins at 
once strike the e\ e. Among decorative paralh Is max be noticed, too, the 
embossed disks arranged in two rows on tlv gold plates of the Goddess's 
lowest flounce, as on tile collar de s-'r.bi d abo\c.- 

Little doubt can be euteriain< d til it in the pr< sent raw, ton, we have 
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•LADY OF SPORTS’ HUT STILL MOTHER GODDKSS ;,9 


to do with a personage ot a divine nature. Although we have not here 
the evidence ot a high tiara such as we .see on the head ot the Boston 
Goddess and of the boy-God, the significance of the broad gold diadem and 
of the traces of some kind ot coronal is sulliciently clear. Lqually significant 
is the profusion of gold-work decoration visible in this figure, which is itselt 
much greater than could have been the case with the other examples cited. 

In the loin-clothing, where this wealth in gold plating is most con- 
spicuous, we recognize, indeed, an assimilation with the male costume that 
the girl performers in the sports hail borrowed fiom the Minoan ‘cow- 
boys' and taureadors. But the transition to true femininity is here marked 
by the elaborate stays and re/w-gay, as well as by the full womanly develop- 
ment of the bosom. 

‘Our Lady of the Sports’ still a Mother Goddess to her Proteges 

of the Bull-ring. 

\Ye have here ‘Our Lad\ of the Sports', but it is still the Mother 
Goddess in one of her numerous impersonations. Her matronly proportions 
themselves agree with those of the faience and ivory figurines where she 
appears holding the snakes of the Lnderworld. In this motherly aspect, she 
still forms a subject of natural appeal toiler adoptive children of the Arena, 
with whose fortunes she is so closely linked in her novel impersonation. 

It was not enough that her pillar-shrine should overlook the Palace 
arena. The Minoan bull-sports, as practised either there or in the rock- 
fringed glens of the country beyond, might well be thought to call at every 
turn for the personal intervention ot the Goddess, kor it was in truth a 
dangerous profession. On the frescoes and reliefs we watch the performer 
launch'd in mid-air from a vantage-coign to gain a stranglehold ot the 
coursing animal, or. failing that, entangled between its horns and whirled 
round with monstrous force; we sec him depicted taking a back somersault 
front the bull’s hind-quarters in the uncertain hope that an attendant at the 
side may break his fall, while, in more than one instance, lie is badly thrown 
or tos-ed and lies halt da/ed on the field, to be gored or trampled on. 1 here 
was constant need for those connected with these dangerous acrobatic feats 
to invoke the aid of a divine patroness, who, as in the image b< tore us, thus 
combined with her sporting garb the essenti.il attributes ot moth' rhood. 

The attitude in which the figure itself stood, when the legs were com- 
plete, with both hands raise.! and the palms turned, forward, is not an 
attitude of the bulbring. It should not be contused with that of the girl 
performer in the 1 Taurmdor Fresco stretching her hands forward to 
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RITUAL SACRIFICE OF CORRIDA BULL 


catch the youth who executes a somersault over the coursing bull’s back. 1 
It is simply the traditional posture of the rustic clay images of the Goddess 
in the primitive house sanctuaries of Crete such as* that of Gournia — a 

posture still adhered to by the 
latest ot all such Minoan images, 
that namelv seen within in the hut- 
urn of the ‘ Spring Sanctuary ’ of 
Knossos. 2 It is as it the Goddess 
with her raised palms both receive d 
the* adoration ot her votaries and 
gave back her benediction. The 
little gold and ivon image, restored 
once more to the light of day, is that 
of a Goddess. alwa\s still a Mother, 
but who. it may be in some more 
celestial scene, herself had shared 
the most risky turns of the sport. We have here, in tact, a record of some 
such glittering vision as had comforted of old the strained e\es of her 
followers in the moment of their direst need. 



Ritual Sacrifice of Bull of Corrida. 
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That there was a certain ritual element in the bull-sports of the arena 
may be gathered from a remarkable episode illustrated by one of the gold 
bead-seals from Thisbe, here reproduced in Fig. "23. a In this case, indeed, 
we seem to have evidence of an actual sacrifice at the end of the Con ida. 

In this unique representation a youthful personage appears behind the 
bull, distinguished by a wreath round his head, above which is seen a beaded 
bandeau that falls down on both sides behind his shoulders, and terminates 
in two pendants in the form of stars that doubtless had a symbolic signifi- 
cance. Round his left shoulder, as it appears in the original, hangs a 
sword-strap, from the sheath appended to which he has drawn a short 
sword or dagger and, advancing from the side, drives it into the beast s 
neck between the cervical vertebrae. The bull itself, as if wearied with 
continual coursing, is seen proceeding at a kind of broken trot, very different 
from the flying gallop usual in these circus scenes. 

In this Minoan matador we may venture to discern a priest of the 

1 P. of . 1 /., ni, p. 213, Fig. 1 M. (from a thawing), and my Ring of Xestor, 

- Ib. ii, l’t. I, p. mo, Fig. 63. pp. 7, S, and Fig. 6. 

3 See, too ib., iii, pp. 2 25. 22b, and Fig. 160 




SACRIFICED BULL ON CEREMONIAL TABLE 
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Goddess in her character of Lady of the Arena. He wears apparently the 
usual loin-clothing and puttees, and the two rings encircle his upper arms. 



Kin. 24. ('ORXKIIAX I.hXIOlI) FROM MyiF.XAK 
siiowixu S.uRiiicKi) Hull ox Table. 


Ki(t. 25 . liAxiiKU A<.ate Lent cm i rom 
NEAR ArKHAXES. 


An interesting pendant to this design is to he found on a lentoid bead- 
seal of banded agate, 1 the comparatively advanced Late Minoan character 

of which is evidenced by the conventionally 
arranged foliage of a bent palm-tree visible in 
theupperfield (Fig. '24). Here the slaughtered 
bull, with the dagger stuck as before into the 
back of its neck, appears, with protruding 
tongue and his legs bent under him, on what 
is clearly some kind of sacrificial table or 
altar. The thick board or slab on which 
the victim rests is supported by four sub- 
stantial legs with narrow posts between 
them, the broader supports being ot an archi- 
tectural type better illustrated by a fresco of 



Fin. 2 f>. ( r r !• ex S 1 r a 1 ite Li xtoii > : 
Mcslu.m, Caxdia. 


kindred design from Hagia Triada. 2 
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1 From Mycenae : in the Berlin Museum 
(Montigny Coll.) ■ Furtwangler, . /Icschrei/nntg 
der (rt'SiIinittem'n SUi/u' , no. 22 , and PI. I. and 
A/itikc Gt intiuo. no. 22, and PI. II. See, 
too, Imhoof Winner unci Otto Keller, 7 ier- 
tnid J'/lanziiddidtr auf Jfiur.en und Gcmmai, 
PI. 17. 55, and p. 1 10. There the animal is 
taken for an antelope, owing to the upright 

direction of the horn that is visible This 


\ie\v. however, was published in 1889 when 
the long array of Minoan bovine types was 
unknown. Furtwangler, writing in 1896, 
recognized its real character. 

J See below, p. 43, and of M.. lii. p. 39, 
Fig. 2 1. The supports on the gem resemble 
bitcrania, and have seemingly been assimilated 
to them by the engraver. 
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SACRIFICIAL TABLE IN FUNERAL SCENE 
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The Cretan source of this type is indicated by the occurrence of a 
cornelian bead-seal, defective above, but of a substantially identical type 
(Fig', 25) from the neighbourhood of the important Minoan settlement at 
Arkhanes, 1 * 3 a few miles inland from Ivnossos. In this case the horns curve 
characteristically forward, in contrast to the misleading upright direction 
of the other, which indeed had suggested the sabre-horned antelope of 
Central Africa.- Here, too, the tongue protrudes and the animal is 
depicted with crouched legs on a broad base with three supports, roughly 
suggestive of those in the other design. A fourth example, also Cretan, 
is supplied by a green steatite lentoid in the Museum at Candia, showing 
the sacrificed animal on a similar table (Fig. 20). 1 Beneath it appears a 
horned head, and — stuck, apparently, into its left support — what is possibly 
intended for the sacrificial daeuer used, resembling- that on the Thisbe 
seal (Fig. 23). 

A variant of this subject occurs on a fresco of the Hagia Triada Sarco- 
phagus, where a young bull with the head facing is seen bound up on 
a kind of thick table which has high legs turned in such a manner as to 
resemble columnar shafts with disproportionately high capitals. Their 
architectonic details, as already noted, help to explain the form of the 
supports seen in Figs. 24 <J. The composition to which the table and 
victim belongs, a completed drawing of which is reproduced in Fig. 27, 
forms a complete ritual scene. Two goats, also intended as offerings, are 
crouched below the table ; behind it appear a female votary, holding her 
hands downwards, and a youth playing the double flute . 4 

Of the sacrificed animal itself an essential feature is the blood pouring 
down from the mortal wound— which we know to be in the back of the 
neck — into a libation vessel below. The recipient of this shows the same 
outline and banded decoration as that used in the companion scene to pour 
the blood of the victims into a larger vessel, supported between two-stepped 
stands of the sacred Double Axes. Upon these are settled the bird 
messengers of heaven that indicate the divine possession. 

In the scene with which we are immediately concerned another female 


1 Acquired with some other "eras from 
that locality by a dealer in Athens, in company 

with unquestionably Cretan t\pes. 

3 On . i ieueurv.x ; identified with this by 
Otto Keller in Tier und I , flanzenl>ilJir,loc. eit. 

3 This bead-seal has been published by 
Nilsson, Mi>wan- 3 I\eennean Religion, p. 195, 
Fig, 6a and I’l. I, 6. He rightly insists on the 


fact that the sacrificial instrument was a 
dagger and not an axe. If the suggestion that 
the object beneath the table on the Candia gem 
was a dagger is right, it affords a new corrobora- 
tion to the chdiaeter of tile instrument used. 

4 See on this I’. of A/., in. p. 39 where 
a further illustration of this part of the scene 
is given in Fig. 2 1. 
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votary stands in iront of the sacrificial table, clacl below the girdle in the skin 
of a victim, and with her hands lowered above what seems to be a small 
bowl laid on an altar. A two-handled vessel or basket with fruit — a hint of 
another kind of offerings - is seen above, as well as a high-spouted ewer, 



Fir,. 27. Fresco Panel on Hagia Triada Sarcophagus with Design in Parts 

completed. 


while to the extreme right is a part of a small walled enclosure — here 
doubtless a sepulchral ‘ temenos ' — with ' horns of consecration ’ above its 
cornice and, within, a sacred olive-tree. In front of what we may suppose 
to have been the entrance to the ‘ temenos ' there again rises the shaft ol 
a Double Axe, with reduplicated edges, upon which is perched the 
symbolic bird. 

We have liete uncpiestionnble e\ idence of the sacrifice of animals of Funcrenl 
bovine species, probably young bulls, in a funereal ritual in honour of some of*bun^ e 
Minoan prince, but, as the Double Axes show, under the higher sanction of 
the great Minoan Goddess. We recognize here indeed the same religious 
conception that recurs at Knossos in the Tomb of the 1 'ouble Axes, within 
which together with a bull’s head ‘ rhyton ’ or libation vessel the Double 
Axe symbols of the Goddess and, originally we mav believe, her actual 
image, had been placed at the head of the rock-cut cavity where the departed 
warrior was laid. In a glorified form this divine guardianship of the departed 
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COURSING BULL OF FUNEREAL SYMBOLISM 


Offertory 
bulls de- 
picted as 
coursing 
in arena. 


reappears in the remarkable Temple-Tomb ot a Knossian Priest-king 
described in the last Section of Part II. The idea of the Great Mother 
presiding over the Underworld itself receives detailed illustration on the 
‘ Ring ot Nestor'. 


Bulls of Funereal Sacrifice depicted as Coursing in Arena. 

But the painted designs on the Sarcophagus lead us a step further. 
Once more, as on the bead-seal, Pig. 2."> above, we are brought into 
connexion with the sports of the Minoan bull-ring, to which the Goddess 
herself stood so near. On the other side of the Sarcophagus, corresponding 
to that from which the scene shown in Fig. ‘27 is excerpted, two mah* 
votaries in sacrificial skins, following one who bears a miniature ship, are 
seen earning small figures of bulls such as in this < ase we should have 
expected to see trussed like the victim on the table. Instead of this the}' 
are depicted at lull gallop, with upraised tails, as if taken over, without 
the context, from the Minoan Corrida (Fig. 28). 1 It is the scheme long- 
familiarized to us by the Tin ns fresco (Fig. 29). repeated on the wall- 
paintings of Knossos and the small reliefs and seal-impressions, and well 
illustrated by the bronze figurine of the galloping bull. It recurs moreover 
in the case of the silver figure of a similar bull — without the acrobatic 
adjunct of the other borne on a salver by a tributary of Keftiu in a wall- 
painting of the tomb of Ustr-Amon 2 that may well have been of a sacral 
character. In other words, we have here a symbolic attitude taken over 
owing to religious motives The bull of sacrifice, in fact, is a bull of the 
arena. The mortal stroke itself was in all probability that dealt, as 
shown on the Thisbe intaglio, by a Minoan matador , and we may suppose 
that the victim was trussed and first transported with the lethal blade 
still sticking in its cervical vertebrae. The appearance of these symbolic 
coursing figures of bulls in the hands ot the votaries seems to point to a 
preliminary function of ceremonial sports, held in honour of the departed 
dignitary but under the higher auspices of the Minoan Goddess, whose 
shrine at times adorned by her Double Axe emblems -looked down upon 
the course. 


1 Ci. /'. of J/.. ii, I’t. 1 1 . p. (>30 Digs. 114, 

115. from which Figs 2?. 29 are taken), and 
note The identity of type with the coursing 
hulls of scenes of the arena had already been 
noted by I)r. R. Paribeni, I ! S-ircofhaxo dipinto 


di I A ix i<i Triihfa, Mon. Ant.. 190 S, PI. I, and 
p. -N I' D- 7' tbe religious reason for 
this offertory fomi had escaped him. 

2 See P. of M. ii, I>t. II, pp. 64S. 649. 
Pig. 419 ( 7 , and p. 738, Fig. 171. 
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Survivals of Minoan Bull-sports: Taurokathapsia of Thessaly and 

Artemis Tauropolos. 

V as there, it may be asked, anv surviving trace in the later Religion of 

Greece of the Minoan Goddess 
under her special aspect as 
patroness of the bull-spot ts? 
Asa national institution, except 
for the taurokathapsia of Thes- 
saly — mostly a horseback per- 
formance — the sports them- 
sekes were no longer in beiiim 
But the view has already been 
put forward that the epithet 
‘ Tauropolos ' (TavpoiroXos) fre- 
quently connected with Arte- 
mis 1 — who still preserved her 
Eteocretan name of Diktvnna 
or Britomartis — is best ex- 
plained by an original relation 
to these bull-hunting and bull- 
grappling shows. In the same 
w ay the alternative form, T auro- 
bolos, might well refer to the 
capture by means of a lasso as 
illustrated on the Yapheio 
Cup B. 2 

, . It was Artemis Tauro- 

riG. 29. Galloping Beta, and Acrobatic Hgi'rk 

of Youth: Tikyns Frl-co. polos to whom the Chorus in 

the A jax of Sophocles refers as 

a possible agent in striking him with the frenzy that led to his mad pursuit 


Fu 


28. OllLRiORY Flt.UKK ot Galloping Hkifkr 
H. Triapa Sarcophagus. 


A v ;l 7 _r : 4 CS\p'£ : LlHfltiatlllliuliiiai.rA 

V jl~ 



1 See especially the article Tauropolos in 
Most tier's Ic.xikon (V. i) by the late Dr. O. 
Hofer. He translates the epithet as ‘ Stier- 
tummelnde '. and, if an English turn be given 
to the word, ‘tumbling with bulls’, we very 
nearly approach what may have been its 
original signification. The alternative epithet 
Taiyjo/So’Aos generally applied to Athene, but 
also occasionally to Artemis (e. g. Suidas, 
s. v.y suggests the parallel of ’EAi«/»;/MAos. It 


is a suggestive fact that in the useful scheme 
of ‘ family tree’ illustrating the pedigree of 
classical divinities from the original Minoan 
Mother Goddess given by Mr. E. J. Seltman 
(/>. S.A., x.wi, p. 96 . note 3 ), three, Athena, 
Demeter, and Artemis — or, if we count Hera 
/Jooraas, tour — are, as he points out, associated 
with the title of Tauropolos. 

2 T. oj J/., iii, p. 1 S 3 , Tig. 126. 
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4 6 SURVIVAL OF RELIGIOUS BULL-SPORTS AT MILETOS 

of the herds of cattle.' Artemis Tauropolos repeatedly appears on Mace- 
donian coins, often riding- on a galloping bull with fillets hung from its head. 2 

As an inspirer of the ‘wild hunt ot cattle in the case of Ajax, the 
Chorus does not forget that Artemis was the child of Zeus, and it is in the 
activities of male divinities and heroes that we may best hope to trace 
the direct tradition of the Minoan bull-ring in the religious sphere. Attention 
has already been called to the evidences of this tradition in the case ot the 
bull-grappling feats of Herakles and Theseus, and it must be remembered 
that towards the close of the Minoan Age there was a distinct tendency to 
bring into superior prominence the male Consort ot the Goddess, hitherto 
relegated to a secondary [dace or represented by her young son. The 
widespread occurrence of little bronze figures of a warrior God, copied from 
those of the Syrian Lightning-God Resheph," amply illustrate this tendency. 
The further equation of these with versions of his Hittite equivalent 
Teshub, whose axe answers to a worldwide symbol of thunder, brings the 
character of the religious transformation still nearer. The male side of the 
Minoan Goddess of the Double Axe had in fact never lost its hold in her 
Anatolian homeland, and is perpetuated by the abiding cult of the Zeus of 
Labranda and of Doliche to the latest Classical Age. 


Survival of Minoan Bull-sports as Religious Function at Miletos : 

Bull-sacrifice at the ‘Boegia’. 

It is quite fitting then that it should be in connexion with the old 
Carian element — so closely allied to a very early stratum in the Cretan 
population— -and in the city, said itself to be of old Cretan foundation, that 
we find the best evidence of the survival of the bull-snorts as a religious 
function. Miletos, where this occurs, was itself the reputed colony of the 
town of the same name on the North Coast of Eastern Crete, still 
known as Milatos, where abundant remains occur of a settlement o-oino- 
back to Early Minoan times. 4 According to Strabo, who cites Ephoros, the 


' Soph. Ajax, 17 2 seqq ij f)d ere TaiyjoiroAu 

A to? A fJTCJJ.LS € 77aiOa//Ol? i—l 

fiovs aye /Was. «S.c. Cf. Max Me\er, Arch . 
An:. (1892), p. 79 - 

: Head. Historia Xumonnri 1 , p. 215 seqq., 
and p. 2SS, and B.M. Cat. Macedonia . p. 54 
seqq. Gaebler, Die ant. Mu men Xordgriechin- 
i ands , iii, PI. II, r. 

See I’, of M., iii, p. 477 seqq. 

4 In Strabo the name is given (x. 4. 14) as 


MiA^tos (cf. Hoeck. A Ve/a. i, p. 41S). r I'h e 
present form is always MfWros or Mi'Auro. 
In 1S90 l)r. Ord published two painted 
sarcophagi from a chamber tomb here in Mon. 
Ant., i, p. 20S seqq., and PI. II, Figs. 1 and 2. 
In 1S94, and again in 1S95, I explored the sue, 
seeming evidence of bead-seals going back to 
P. M. II -III, a bronze axe-hammer (e. L. M. 
1). and of geometrical tombs in addition to 
the Late Minoan. In 1895 J excavated a 
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more celebrated city, with its four harbours, on what was later the Ionian 
coast, was founded by this ‘Old Miletos ’ of Crete . 1 Its early renown, 
indeed, is shown by its appearance in the Homeric Catalogue,- and Sarpedon 
himself is said to have led the colonists. 

The sanctuary of their new foundation at Didvma preserved a later 
record of the old Cretan connexion in the shape of an inner staircase with a 
marble ceiling presenting a huge relief of a maeander, inscribed A ABYPI N0OSZ 
But a survival of more special interest in the present connexion is to be 
found in the evidence supplied by inscriptions found on the spot of a festival 
in the adjoining t audios of the local Zeus Soter, in which an ox was sacrificed 
before the altar of the God by the winner of a contest known as the Borjyia, 
and who himself bore the name of -Bo^yov . 4 This may be reasonably taken 
to imply that the contest had involved ‘cow-boy’ feats and resembled the 
taurokathapsia. The object of the sacrifice is here a male divinity, the 
underlying character of which is sufficiently shown by the neighbouring 
record of the Labyrinth — in its original significance the cult-place of the 
Labrys or Double Axe. It is an interesting circumstance that one of 
the latest relics of the mother-city of Miletos when still in its Minoan stage 
is a painted clay sarcophagus or ‘ larnax ' on one of the narrower sides of 
which is seen a descending male figure — his downward course marked by 
his upward flying locks — grasping a large S-shaped shield,’ and in whom in 
view of other analogies we may recognize the warrior God. 


L. M. Ill b chamber tomb on the West face 
of the hill-top, the rich contents of which 
were undisturbed (Preh. Tombs of Knossos, 
p. 93 seqq.) 

1 Strabo xiv. r, 26. 

2 Iliad n. 647. 

J B Haussoullier, Rev. Philo/ogique, 1905, 
p. 265, and Didynte, p. 93, Arc.: Wiegand, 
Abh. d. Berliner Akademie, 1911, p. 49, and 
cf. ib. 1908, p. 35. See, too, P. of .]/., i. p. 359. 

4 The repeated formula on the inscriptions 
found at Didymais BOHn Al NIKHZANTOZ 
(see Melanges Henri Weil, 1898, p. 4S) which 
surely refers to some bull-grappling contest. 
B. Haussoullier (of. e/f.) — who. however, had 
not before him the abundant evidences of 
Minoan bull-sports that have now accumu- 
lated — put forward the view that the Boi/yos 
was simply the breeder of the ox that had won 
the acceptance of the College of Priests — 


a prize-winner of a cattle-show. It is interest- 
ing to recall, however, that Chishull in his 
A ntiqui fates Asiaticae , published in 1728, 
(p. 94, No. 7. and note) had already sug- 
gested a connexion between the Boi/y/a and 
the Tav[ioMi 6 uil/iu. For the modification of 
the contest in favour of mere oxen in place of 
wild or half-wild bulls see my note (14) to p. 8 
of Ring of Xestor, &e. 

5 A. E., Preh. Tombs of Knossos, p. 99 and 
Fig. 107. In mv Jive. Tree and Pillar Cult. 
pp. 66 and 67, where the design on the 
Milatos Larnax was also reproduced ( Fig. 50), 
I wrongly interpreted the sinuous projections 
rising from each side of the neck of the 
descending figure as rays like those of the 
Babylonian Sun-god Santas. The many 
examples of Minoan figures whose motion is 
indicated by flying locks of hair would now 
make such a mistake impossible. 
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<) 92. Discoveries or 1930: Outer Line of Enceinte Wall and 
Entrance System to the West: New ‘Koulouras’ oyer Earlier Houses. 

Season's plans igqo — reconstitution in North-West region ; Unexpected 
development on West border ; Discovery of nezo outer Enceinte; Includes 
‘ North-West Treasure House' ; Traces of Enceinte -mall West of ' Theatral 
Area' ; Proto-palatial North-West Court zoithin it; Enceinte zoall con- 
temporary; Outer entrame system on the JVest — ramp of early roadmav; 
Platform of terrace and convt rging causezvays ; South- JVest Angle of outer 
Enceinte; Southern Section; Earlier entrance passage running East ; 
lioadmay Wst — comparisons zoith other J/inoan roads of Crete and of 
Mycenae ; Small chambers under road-mays ; Discovery of t'mo ne-m ‘ Koulouias ' 
(2 and j) forming , zoith /, symmetrical line across JVest Court-- -made for 
disposal of refuse; Contents icsull of dumping and unstra/ifed ; Earth 
layers ; Contents of ' Koulour as’ 2 and j M. M. II, those of /, M. M. Ill 
' Non lou /'as ’ cleared out at end of M. M. II ; Their Sanitat v object ; also 
served as blind z veils ; M. A/. 1 a houses beneath ‘ Koulour as ' 2 and j ; House 
A — sunken circle and bom l in floor of chamber ; House E, zoith Corridors 
and Magazines ; Rich ceramic contents M. M. I a ,■ far of unique construc- 
tion ; Large Store jars ; Part of purple gypsum Table zoith architectonic 
moulding ; Acropolis houses North of ‘ Koulour a s ’ ,• Room zoith utensils for 
domestic Snake Cult ; Proto-palatial (M. M. I a) date of Outer Enceinte 
Wall ; Extension along J list Section of Northern border ; Fort i fuatory 
character of Enceinte ; Early Cretan and Aegean fortification. 

Apart from some minor investigations, m\ intention, as already stated, 
had been to devote the Season of 1930 to the work of reconstitution in 
the North-Western Palace region, where much remained to be done. This 
very considerable task — carried through by August of that year — might 
itself give an air of completeness to this side of the undertakin<>. 

In pursuance of this plan, the upper elements of the Throne Room and 
its Antechamber were restored while, below, the two pairs of miardian 
Griffins were once more set in due array beside the seat of the last Priest- 
king and facing the doorway of his inner shrine. 1 Once more, as we have 
seen, the coursing bull of the spacious bull-grappling composition looks forth 
from the Portico over the Sea Gate. 2 Something like finality might seem 

See below, Section 1 1 5. 2 See above, p. 13 seqg. 
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to have been attained, and the long tale of indebtedness incurred by the 
modern intruders in the House of Minos might at last be thought to have 
been absolved within the limits practicable. 

Even while we were still engaged in carrying through these works, 
however, it already became evident that much more must be undertaken 
in another field before such a ‘nunc dimittis ' could be pronounced. ‘ Man 
proposes’, but it would appear that the great Goddess of the spot had 
otherwise ‘ disposed ’, choosing her own time and season for new and un- 
expected revelations as to the boundaries of her Palace Sanctuary. The 
supplementary soundings on the West, indeed, brought out developments 
that concerned the very beginnings of the Palace history, and have supplied 
our first knowledge of the original lay-out of the buildings on its Western 
borders and beyond. They must form an interlude to the account of the 
later palatial stages, in part methodically set out in my last Volume and 
continued in the succeeding Sections of this. 

A sense of incompleteness had hitherto overhung the whole plan on 
the outer side of the West Court. Was there really no definite boundary 
line along this tract, either to the Court itself or to the complex of small 
Acropolis houses partially overlayed by it ? 

Two paved causeways had come to light, running respectively West 
and South-West from the Palace facade, and apparently converging at a 
point beyond the Court. This point had already formed the subject of 
exploratory soundings, but no traces of any such junction could be found 
there. The recent discoveries, indeed, have now shown that the two lines 
never actually met, being merged in the wall terrace on which they both 
debouched. 

Outer Enceinte Walling — brought to light by Excavations of 1930. 

The supplementary tests made at the beginning of April 1930 — them- 
selves of quite limited scope and including the investigation of a Roman 
conduit on the West Side of the Court — brought out a section of what proved 
to be a continuous line of massive walling. So important was this dis- 
covery that it became necessary to embark once more on a campaign of ex- 
cavation comparable to that of the earlier years of work on the Palace site. 

Fifty additional workmen were taken on, and the first result, a massed 
attack of some six weeks’ duration, was to expose quite 60 metres of Western 
enceinte wall, which, at its Southern end, turned East at riuht ancles, reachino- 
the outer foundations of the West Porch of the Palace after an additional 
course of thirty-one and a half metres. At its Northern extremity it was 
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cut short by the walls of intrusive Late Minoan houses. We may at any 
rate infer that it enclosed the whole or a great part of the North-West 
Treasure House situated in that region, beyond this, reaching the border 
of what we know to have been an Earl\ North-East Court that [(receded 
the construction of the ‘ Theatral Area ’ in its present form. 

This conclusion is something more than a conjecture. The 'North- 
West Treasury’ 1 in its original form belongs to the Early Palace 
system, its repositories containing — in addition, doubtless, to relics in 
precious metals that have now disappeared — egg-shell ware of the finest 
M. M. I Hz class resembling that of the Royal Pottery Stores. In its later 
phase this building contained the finest metal objects discovered on the 
site, the bronze service, namely, consisting of an ewer and basins with 
chased decoration of unsurpassed beauty - That such a Treasure House, 
with its truly palatial contents, should have been placed outside the enceinte 
wall of the Palace Sanctuary is in itself hardly conceivable. That, as a 
matter of fact, it lay within it is practically demonstrated by the appearance, 
immediately North of it, of the lower courses of a line of wall in" which 
from its construction of large blocks with a plinth on its Western border, 
must be regarded as the continuation of the enceinte wall in this direction. 
(See Diagrammatic Plan, Fig. :iO.) An angle of this, turning Westward, 
would have included the ‘Treasure House’ area, joining the other section 
of the enceinte wall beyond, which here turned East under the Southern 
steps of the Theatral Area. 

As shown in the photographic Figures o 1 , 2, what seems to be a 

Northern offshoot of this wall, where it runs below the ‘ Theatral Area ’, was 
brought out by the recent excavation crossing the line of the paved Minoan 
way that runs West there. The wall foundations were overlaid bv this 
road, which had here broken through its line. As has been demonstrated 
by the very full stratigraphic investigations beneath the Eastern steps of 
the ‘Theatral Area’, 3 and its paved square, this Western causeway was 
originally designed to serve an old ‘North-West Court’, the pavement of 
which slopes gradually up beneath the steps in question. 1 The date of the 
pavement is itself approximately fixed by the appearance among the later 
sherds found beneath it of fragments of polychrome ware of the M. M. II 

1 Originally called the ‘ Xoith-West Hoise : " See P. c/J/., iii, p. 24,' S seqq , and Fig 172 

see A. I... Report, Knossos, 11)03 (7 i.S.A. , 1 The continuation of the paved causewtu 

l-x), [>. 112 seqq. and cf. J\ of J /,, 1, p. 247. can be tiaced running East across the section 
1 he beautiful polyclmmie pot there illustrated of the M. M. II a Court that is visible be\ond 
(PI. Ill) was from this building. the platform of the Eastern steps of the 

- P. of M.. ii, l’t. II. p 637 seqq. ‘ Theatral Area ’. 
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class showing the ' racquet and ball ' pattern, 1 and practically identical with 
that on an imported piece of Minoan painted pottery found at Harageh, near 
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Fig. :i2. Lower Courses ot Early Ext kintk H'ai i. i.kk.uhui 1: y Minoan Paved \\ ay : 

AS SLLX t ROM THE XoKHI. 

Kahun in Egypt, under conditions that date it trom the reign of Senusert II 
(1906-18S8 n. c.).- Connected with this early paved Court, moreover, was 
a ' Kouloura or circular-walled pit, brought to light by the North-West 
corner of the ' Theatra! Area’, and overlaid by its pavement — the latest 
1 P. of M., ii, I’t. I, p. 211 wqq... and Archaeology in Egypt, twentieth rear, 1923), 
Coloured Plate IX, facing p. 215. pp. 10. it, and cf of . 1 /.. ii, Pt. I. pp. 

■ R. Engelbach, Hamath (British School ot 211-13. 
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54 M.M. I a PAVED COURT BENEATH ‘ THEATRAL AREA’ 

ceramic remains within which dated from the same M. M. I Dr epoch. It 
thus appears that the paved way running West — -elsewhere described as 
the earliest road in Europe — goes back to the beginning- of the Nineteenth 
Century u.c. and must have been at least five centuries in continuous use. 

It follows that the gap in the Northernmost section of the old enceinte 
wall — due to its being traversed by this paved way, in connexion with 
M. M. II a Court on this side — was itself made round about 1900 is. c., a 
circumstance which involves a still greater antiquity for its construction. 

But this evidence does not stand alone. The lowermost courses of 
the wall stand in fact in relation to a still earlier paved Court, for the dating 
of which the stratigraphic test beneath the Eastern steps of the 1 Theatral 
Area’ has again afforded a clear light. 

The pavement of this Court — which extended over the whole area, and 
sloped up the border strip to the East of it -so far as it has been explored, 1 
lay 70 centimetres beneath the other at the point where the stratigraphic 
section was taken, and under it was found a mixed filling containing 
Neolithic and Early Minoan sherds, together with a few belonging to the 
earliest Middle Minoan phase, but nothing later. Its construction must 
therefore go well back into the M. M. I a Period. For the epoch thus 
indicated we have, again, an approximate chronology, in this case due to the 
recurrence of imported Babylonian cylinders of the Amorite First Dynasty 
of Babylonia, 2 and of a class that first becomes frequent in the reign of 
Hammurabi. The date of Hammurabi’s accession had been fixed by 
Ixugler on an astronomical basis at 2125 One of these cylinders was 

found in Tholos Tomb B at Platanos in association with painted vessels 
showing a certain advance in M. M. I a technique, and we may fairly date 
the beginnings of this style to an epoch approximately corresponding with 
that of the great Babylonian law-giver. 

Since the wall to the West of this paved area- for the dating of which 
we have had such a good approximate guide— seems to have stood in relation 
to this ’ proto-palatial ’ North-West Court, the date of its construction must 
go back to round about 21001s. c. It will be seen that this chronology 
closely agrees with the evidence supplied by the more Southerly section of 
the early enceinte wall on this side. 

See sketch-plan. /. of J f. ii, Pt. II, was found, according to Xanthudides ( / \w!tod 
P- 5 *'i' Tombs of Mcsaya, ed. Droop, pp. ri6, 1 r 7 

-See P. of M, i, pp. i 97 , r 9 S, and and figure), in Tholos B of that site. 

Fig. 110 (haematite (Hinder: fiom early 3 Kugler, Stenikmidc und Shrndicnst in 
I holos at Platanos), and ibid., ii, I t. I. pp. 2(15, Babel (Munster, rpiai, II. Theil. r. Heft 
266, and Fig. 1 S S . The Platanos C} Under 
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Near the angle where, after the interval occupied by the ‘ Treasure 
House the old wall reappears — about 33 metres West of the bastion of the 



Fin. 3.'3. Ramp or Mixoax Roadway supported nv Sint Walls, rixnixu East in 
Terrace of Wf.st Court wiih Ascrxnixu Paved Way: Upper Silps rf.siorf.i>. 


‘North-West Porch’ — its upper part has suffered a good deal from late 
Minoan building operations, but the lowermost courses are well preserved, 
including a strip of pavement on the outer side -a feature that recurs in 
the wall West of the ‘ Theatral Area’. Blocks measured bv me in the two 
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lowest courses were, respectively, 1-20, and 1-28 metres in width, and ranged 
in height from 40 to 54 centimetres. The wall here just above the level of 
the paved border was over a metre thick. 

Outer Entrance System on the West. 

Some 41 metres South of the point where the Northward course of 
the enceinte wall breaks off, a much more complicated section of the early 
enceinte line was brought to light, of great interest as supplying the main 
outlines of an original outer entrance system on this side. 

The wall here, which is well preserved, was found to form an angle 
receding slightly East, after which it continued its Southern course. At 
the point, however, where the line of the enceinte wall thus receded, it 
was joined at right angles bv a Minoan roadway, supported by two lateral 
walls, and ascending by a gradual ramp, which thus reached a projecting 
terrace ot this outer wall line (see Eig. i!.j and Isometric View, Fig. 34 ). 

Bordering this terrace below, in the South-West angle formed by 
the initial section of the road, was a small walled enclosure with an entrance 
on its Western side, provided with gypsum jambs which seems to have 
formed an exterior Guard Room. 

Arrived at the platform of the terrace the ramp formed by the roadway 
reached an entrance passage, of the same width but without any outer parapet. 
This stepped up East again at the end of the small projecting terrace, and 
thus attained the level of the original outer border of the West Court. (See 
Isometric View, Fig. .'!4 : by Mr. Piet de Jong.) 

At this point two already existing factors throw an additional light on 
the entrance ststem. These are the two causeways already referred to 1 
as running across the West Court, the one, of single slabs, in a South-West 
direction ; the other, with a double line of slabbing, heading directly West 
from the original Palace entrance on that side. 

The actual terminal course of these two causeways has disappeared, 
but the points at which they would have reached respectively the terrace 
edge formed by the massive enceinte wall in this section is accurately 
defined. The narrower causeway, which runs diagonally across the Court, 
is seen t<> have abutted on this terrace exactly, to a tew centimetres, at the 
point where the passage from the entrance ramp reached it. The broader 
paved way, if slightly prolonged, would strike the P.astern border of the 
terrace at right angles at the same level South of the termination of the 
diagonal line (see Plan, big. .‘’>-1). 

1 See abuve, p. 4c. 
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South-West Angle and Southern Line of Outer Enceinte. 


s.\v. 


The outer enceinte wall itself turns abruptly East at a point iS metres Angle of 
South of the abutting- point of the causeway on that side. '1 he \\ est front ot ' n 
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the intervening section of the wall was exceptionally massive, and it has also 
been possible to replace in position some of the blocks that had fallen from 
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it. The face of one of 
thebe is rSo metres broad, 
with a height of 45 centi- 
metres, and is 1-25 metres 
in depth ; another, of 
slightly less face breadth 
and of the same height, 
ran 1-40 metres into the 
wall. 


Southern 
Section of 
Walling. 


Here, at the South- 
West angle, the soft 
‘ kouskouras ’ rock runs up 
to within three courses ot 
the terrace level. 

The Southern Section 
of the wall beyond this 
angle seems to have been 
much ruined by seismic 
forces, and many of the 
<rreat blocks that had com- 

o 

posed it lay tossed hither 
and thither at its foot (see 
Fig. The virgin rock, 
it may be observed, on 
this side falls suddenly 
away, and immediately 
beyond appear the lower 
courses of a considerable 
Minoan mansion. Eight 
metres before reaching the 
West Porch this section 
ot the enceinte wall makes 
a short projection to the 
South, and the remains 
ot its lowermost courses 
form a massive block, 
parallel, at a lower level, 
to the Southern frontage 
wall of the West Court. 



l it;. 35. South krn Su iion ot Ouikk Kx< unit. Wai.l 
showini. Su-mic Ruin. 
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An incised mark visible on a block of this terminal section of the enceinte 
is of exceptional size — it is an A sign 1 35 centimetres high and 33 centimetres 
wide at its base. This large scale seems to answer to the ‘ proto-palatial ’ 
phase of the building. 

It has been already shown that the paved causeway that runs due Earlier 

* * -t ntruncc 

South along the existing Palace wall to the ‘ West Porch ' itself belonged Passage 

to an older arrangement of the fi outage on this side, which followed a line j U “_ lling 

some three metres West of the later facade." This earlier frontage line, 

as the huge base-blocks incorporated in the pavement show, had curved 

inwards on approaching the double line of causeway (which here runs under 

the later walling), and thus formed one side of an original entrance passage 

heading due East. The wall to the left of this and, probably, also that to 

the right, seem to have curved in. The proto-palatial facade line is sketched 

in the Isometric View, Fig. lid. 

The arrangement, as we sec it in the existing building, of a columnar 
porch facing North was thus shown to belong to a later Age. This 'West 
Porch ’, as at present preserved, reveals two successive stages of construc- 
tion 8 — the earlier on a lesser scale— and these must themselves have covered 
a considerable period of time. It looks, indeed, as if the setting out of this 
side of the building in its permanent shape may have been carried out in the 
concluding stage (/>) of M. M. 1. The latest sherds under the great base-blocks 
of the earlier fagade were of M. M. I a date, the bulk being Early Minoan 
and Neolithic. 4 The double Causeway running due East from the old 
Western entrance to the South-West Terrace of the enceinte was of the 
same early date, and the Entrance Sxstem on this side, with which it stands 
in relation, must go back, at least in its original form, to the same ‘proto- 
palatial’ Age. Thus at both extremities of the newly discovered enceinte 
wall there is concordant evidence as to its M. M. I a date — not later, that is, 
than the close of the Third Millennium r..c. 

Minoan Roadway running West from Outer Enceinte. 

The road wav running at right angles East from the entrance terrace Kauhvay 

. b . Wet 

of the enceinte wall was of the typical Minoan class, though its pavement 

had disappeared. Its ramp was supported by two side walls from 60 to 70 

centimetres in diameter, with an interval between them of about i-So metres, 

1 Its two ‘ legs Tire 3-5 cm. wide. This sign 1 T he lower face of the third base-block 
is not included in the Table. /’. of 31 , i. p. T35. from the North which had been turned over in 

2 See P. of 3 /., i. pp. 129-32, and ii. l’t II, order to examine the deposit beneath it 

p. oho seqq. showed a group of earlv signs. < 'f. P. of 3 f., 

J Ibid , p. ft 7u seqq. ii, Ft. II. p (”> r 3 . 11. 2.) 
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giving- thus a mean breadth of about three metres for the roadway. The cen- 
tral stepped slabbing, as it originally existed, is well illustrated by the pave- 
ment of a similar ramp outside the West Porch. The terrace projection of the 
enceinte wall on opening at right angles from the landing was 1-85 metres 
broad, about the same as the middle section of the ramp, and the width ot 
the larger paved causeway, crossing the West Court above, 1-40 metres. 

It will be seen that the width of three metres, approximately attained 
by the road running out West, is somewhat less than that of the main 
Minoan roadways known to us. The old road indeed, already excavated, 
leading from the ‘Theatral Area’ towards the ‘Little Palace', shows a 
central paved causeway consisting of two rows of slabs 68-5 centimetres 
each in width, and giving a total width ot 1-37 metres or practically the 
same width as that above referred to, which runs from East to West across 
the Southern end of the West Court. But to this must be added the two 
cement-covered wings of the roadway, in each case 1-20 metres broad, so 
that the whole width was 377 metres. This approximates to the width of 
the section of the * Great South Road ’ 1 * * on the Yisala site which was round 
about 4 metres, in some places not more than 3-80 metres. The central 
paved way running up from the old bridge over the Ylychia brook, to the 
South-East of the Palace, was about 3-50 metres. 8 

These measurements, it will be found, very nearly answer to the 
average width of the Minoan roadways that ramify from the site of Mycenae. 
A good example is supplied by the well-preserved remains near Agrilo 
Younaki, where the pavement between the outer edge of the causeway and 
the inner terrace wall was, according to my own measurement, 370 metres. a 

Another interesting point of resemblance to the road construction 
about Mycenae came to light about five metres from the starting-point of 
the ramp where it reaches the enceinte terrace. Here, on the ground level 
of its Southern side, there is visible an opening in its supporting wall, the 
two sides of which are formed by orthostatic blocks, and which must have 
given entrance to a small chamber beneath the road pavement. Similar 
small chambers exist at certain points beneath the Mycenae roads. 

At 3-50 metres distance from their starting-point the supporting walls of 
the road, which up to this point had run out due West from the line of the 
Enceinte, took a slight South-Westerly turn. It is natural to suppose that 


1 A section of this by the ‘ Temple Tomb ", 1 Colonel Steffen's measurement near the 

found in 1931. was 3-52 111. same spot was 33S m., Kartell run Mykniai 

- P. of .(/., ii, Ft, I, pp. 150, 15 r, and Plan. Erlauten Lr Ti.\t. p. 10. 
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this small deflection of its course was due to the wish to strike more or less 
at right angles the main line of the ‘ Great South Road ’ on its way from 
the Vlychia bridge towards the Harbour Town of Ivnossos, as already 
sketched in Volume II of this work. 1 

Discovery of two more ‘Koulouras’ or Circular Walled Refuse 
pits off the West Court’. 

It is clear that the space between this entrance system and the original 
West facade of the Palace was occupied by a broad section of the West 
Court. From a line, however, answering to that of the wall between the 
7th and 8th Magazine the Western part of the enclosed area entirely 
changed in character. 

On this line, just by the point where the narrower causeway starts 
diagonally across the Court, there had already been brought to light and 
excavated during the first year’s work — beneath a later extension of the 
paved area of the Court — a spacious walled pit, known as the ‘ Kouloura ’ 
from the term applied to it by our Cretan workmen. The interior width 
of this above the plinth was nearly 5-10 metres and the height of the 
rough walling round about three metres. As, in the case of a similar 
construction in the West Court at Phaestos and of another example, subse- 
quently excavated, that partly underlay the North-West Corner of the 
‘ Theatral Area ’ at Knossos. this walled pit contained in its earth deposit 
masses of debris, largely consisting of broken pottery. 

Due West of this, on the actual border of the Enceinte wall, the tests 
made in connexion with this outer line revealed the existence of another 
similar ‘Kouloura’ with a slightly larger diameter, and further investi- 
gation brought to light, in the space intervening between this and the 
first discovered example, a third walled pit of precisely the same kind. 
The three ‘ Koulouras’ were symmetrically arranged in a line running due 
West, and forming thus a kind ot border to the North side of the South- 
West bay of the West Court. They are well shown in the ‘ horseback ’ 
view, Fig. o<>. No. 2 was 6-20 metres in diameter above the plinth and 
3-10 deep, and the corresponding measurements of No. 3 were 5-80 and 
3 metres. 

1 J\ nj J/., ii, Pt. I, p. 140. I-'ig. 71 : sketch- another early road. Here occurred big gypsum 
plan of Palace and surroundings. At a point blocks and foundations running North and 
about rg metres beyond that where the newly South, but the pottery associated with these 
discovered roadway takes the slight turn to remains was Geometric, and they must be 
the South-West, remains appeared which led regarded as an intrusive feature, 
at lit st to the supposition that it had crossed 
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CONTEXTS OF ‘KOULOURAS’ UNSTRATIFIED 


was another similar * Kouloura ’ constructed at the sum: time on the NAY. 
angle ot an old North-West Court, and that, by analogy, others may have 
existed on the Northern, Eastern, and Southern borders oi the building, it 
becomes evident that these circular walled pits had been deliberately 
planned as an important part of the structural arrangement ot the Palace in 
the form in which we know it, and were designed to meet a definite sanitary 
need. This was the ultimate disposal of rubbish and refuse, which in the 
first place would have been thrown down in superficial heaps both within 
and outside its walls. 

In order to investigate better the layers of deposit within the more 
Easterly of the two newlv-discov^red ' Koulouras ’ referred to as No. 2 — 
the East halt only was at first excavated,, leaving a cutting showing the face 
ot the remaining half. The contents, however, proved to be mainly a con- 
tinuous mass of earth and rubble stones, with a considerable mixture of 
potsherds. This mass failed to show- any real stratification, except that in 
the first metre of the deposit a band of this rough material, averaging 
about 10 centimetres in thickness, was separated from the underl\ing rubble 
by an earth layer of about the same thickness, and had been again covered 
over by a superficial earth deposit some 20 centimetres deep The half- 
metre tests, moreover, showed that such earth layers as could be madeout-- 
five in all — were not horizontal, but sloped down away from the North-East 
borders of the pit, from which side it had been naturally tilled. In this way 
a certain number of sherds of the latest epoch represented in the deposit — 
answering to the early \ base, a, of M. M. Ill -had found their way to the 
lowest level. 

It must, indeed, be borne in mind that an essential difference exists 
between an actual rubbish heap, gradually formed, and the dump into which 
such heaps were ultimateh thrown — here represented by the contents ot 
the 'Koulouras". The conditions, indeed, are reversed. The layers of 
deposit in a rubbish heap indicate the gradual stages of its growth, and have 
a relative chronological value for the period of its formation. But, when 
the same heap is dumped into a pit. the most recent elements being upper- 
most naturally find the lowest place, while its earliest ingredients appear on 
the top . 1 

1 The misleading e-fact of sn h •(lump' the < banaiv (/.//.S', \\\, p iS p ^ ). In 
la\ers is t effect' d in Mr. H j, c\ otheiuise the cv .nation the was divided into thirteen 
< aretul a, count of the contents of the heap ot honzonial la\eis ‘ for the purposes of record ' 
debris found between the West Wing of the (p. 20) Unfortunate] \ in tire hei lion. Fig. 4, 
Finns (fate at Mo enae and the F-.i't wall of p ru. the word ‘ stratification ' is applied to 
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No real stratification could therefore be made out in the newly- 
discovered 'Koulouras' Nos. 2 and 3 of the West Court series. The 
ceramic contents, however, were confined, as a whole, to a clearly delimited 
period. The great mass of the sherds belonged to the earlier and later 
stages of M. M. II, while a small number might be referred to the earlier 
phase, a, of M. M. III. 

Kouloura No. 1, on the contrary, explored at an earlier stage of the 
Excavation, supplied the evidence of two successive periods of use. 

The great bulk of the contents there belonged to the M. M. Ill Period, 
covering its entire course, but especially abundant in its later stage that 
suffered the interruption of a great Earthquake. It seems, indeed, to have 
been paved over at the time of the considerable restoration of the Palace 
that succeeded that disaster. 

At the very bottom of the deposit here, however, there were appreciable 
remains of pottery belonging to the M. M. 1 1 Period. Such sherds were 
practically absent among the overlying materials, though these represented, 
in a tumultuary and non-stratified shape, all the successive phases of 
M. M. III. 

The unavoidable conclusion, therefore, was that this walled rubbish 
pit had been cleared out about the close of M. M. II, or possibly at the 
slightly later date that represents the epoch when 'Koulouras' Nos. 2 and 
3 fell into disuse, and that it then became a principal dumping place for the 
rubbish heaps of M. M. III. At the time of the succeeding Restoration 
the use of this group of ‘ Koulouras ’ definitely ceased, and the whole series 
was paved over in order to widen the West Court on that side. 

The existing evidence, it will be seen, enables us to draw certain 
definite conclusions regarding the history and functions of these circular, 


these. Lut in an examination of the ceiamic 
contents of these ‘strata’, as preserved in the 
Museum at Nauplia, which I undertook in 
company with Dr. Mackenzie, thetrue character 
of the deposit as representing layers of a dump 
became evident. Thus in the lower Section, 
next the rock, represented by layer i, there 
occurred fragments of ‘ hydrias ’ of a type so 
late (cf. Blegen, Kurakou. p. 69, Fig. 100) that 
— to quote a note of Dr. Mackenzie on the sub- 
ject — it was, in his opinion, doubtful whether 
they could even be included in L. M. Ill b. 
With them, moreover, were fragments of 'deep 
bowls ’ like those illustrated in B. S. A., xxv, 


PI. V, also found in a similar relation at 
Korakou, and equally late in character. In 
‘stratum VIII ', on the other hand, fragments 
of stirrup vases ofTell-el-Amarna sty le became 
frequent, so that, according to this ‘stratifica- 
tion’, the very latest class of anything that 
can be called Mycenaean was in existence 
before the second quarter of the fourteenth 
century b. c. In ‘ stratum II ’ there had 
already occurred fragments of stirrup vases 
with the ? mark of the post-Tell-el-Amarna 
class. The whole deposit in short was an 
inextricable jumble, resembling that of our 
• Kouloura ’ dumps. 
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walled receptacles. 1 They 
had served, as already 
noted, for the disposal of 
refuse, from time to time, 
no doubt, collected from 
various minor rubbish- 
heaps within the Palace 
borders. The phenomena 
connected with No. 1 point 
to its having been cleared 
out at intervals, while the 
occasional earth layers 
may be best explained as 
due to the recurring need 
of counteracting the efflu- 
via of decaying matter, 
animal or vegetable. On 
the other hand, the de- 
liberate construction of a 
whole row of these great 
walled pits on the borders 
of the Palace Court and 
forming an integral part 
of the layout of the build- 
ing must be taken as a 
further proof of the strong- 
instincts ot its architect in 
favour oi sanitation. It is, 
indeed, all of a piece with 
the elaborate drainage 
system here carried out— 

with its tributary ducts debouching into spacious underground channels, its 
latrines and other refinements of quite modern contrivance, including such 
features as a ventilating shaft. 

It is clear that these circular walled pits also to a certain extent served 
as blind wells for the disposal of surface waters. This was the case with the 
‘ Kouloura of the old West Court of the Palace at Phaestos, the use of which, 

1 Of the manner in which refuse and rubbish we have no e\ idence. It looks as if it may have 
was disposed of in the latest Age of the building been removed farther from the Palace borders. 
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House A 


as its contents showed, ceased about the close of M. M. II. At Knossos 
itself the ‘ Kouloura ’ of the same date by the North-West Corner of the 
later ‘ Theatral Area', 1 shows, on the South-East extremity of the circum- 
ference of its walled pit, a raised stone duct. (See Fig. o 7 .) In this, as 
in the other cases, there was no trace of any cement lining of the inner 
face of the walls, a circumstance which sufficiently shows that, though they 
were used as blind wells, they had noc served as reservoirs. 

Discovery of M.M. I a Houses beneath the 4 Koulouras 

The discovery of two more of these great walled receptacles — thus 
completing their line to the boundary wall — did not bv any means 
exhaust the interest of this part of the site. In the case of the earlier 
known 'Kouloura' the base of the surrounding wall had rested on 
the Neolithic surface. This, however, shows a tendency to descend 
in a Westerly direction, and in both the newly excavated examples the 
plinth at the foot of the circular walling was found to rest on the lower 
part of the walls of chambers belonging to exceptionallv fine houses of 
M.M. 1 a dated 

Of these, House A, beneath 'Kouloura' No. 2, showed a compartment 
on its Eastern side, the floor of which was coated with a brilliant red-coloured 
plaster, and, at the Northern extremity of this, six steps, formed of the 
same red-coloured plaster, led down, at a slightly skew angle, to a lower 
compartment, the floor of which was coated in the same way. This lower 
space opened on its South side on another compartment, here with a 
flooring of fine white plaster. The walls in both cases had been coated 
with plaster similar to the floors, and a mass ot white pilaster, apparently 
bom the ceiling, lay on the floor of the Northern room. The line of the 
wall West of this could be partly traced by means of cautious excavation 
beneath the ‘Kouloura’ plinth on that side. (See Plan, Fig. :>S.') On 
the North border of the basement space on that side was a well, containing 
only M.M. I a sherds, that had supplied the house with water. 

In this house interest centred on a shallow sunken circle, 65 centimetres 
in diameter, in the Northern basement space on which the staircase 
debouched. This was formed of the same red-faced plaster as the pave- 

1 See Plan, p. 51, Fig. 30 . />’. S. . 7 ., tor 1931, p. 53 sqq. 

- These houses were carefully explored and J For a full description of this Ffouse, see 
planned by Mr. and Mis. J. D. S. Pendlebury, ib., pp. 53-6. In Mr. de Jong's plan (Fig. 38 ) 
and a detailed account by him is given in the S. Room varies. 
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ment and showed a central hollow 25 centimetres wide and 9 deep. (See 
Fig. :>9 and Plan and Section.) A little West of it was a smaller hollow. 

Its central cup, though 
here placed in a flat cavity 
that is round and not 
square, suggests indeed a 
comparison w ith the table 
of offerings found in the 
early sacclhtm at Phaestos. 
One imperfect relic found 
in this house certainly stood 
in a religious connexion. 
This is the head of a small 
male figure (Fig. 41) iden- 
tical with those ot which 
so many contemporary ex- 
amples have come from 
Cretan votive stations like 
that of Petsofa. It is some- 
what roughly moulded in 
clay and shows a flat-topped 
head-dress of the usual 
kind, here with traces of red 
and black stripes, while 
the short locks of hair are 
coloured brown. It termi- 
nates below the neck in a 
projecting wedge showing 
that, as in the case of other 
Minoan figurines, the head 
was made in a separate 
piece and inserted into the 
trunk by a tenon. 

In the corner space 
Fig. 38. Pi. \x or Hor-'K A, iiexf.ath ‘ Koui.oura ' 2 . . . 

near this bowl-shaped hol- 
low was a shallow receptacle formed in the same manner, but of roughly 
oblono- outline 1 Its containing ledge was 6 centimetres in height and breadth. 
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Fig. 4(i. Plan ani> Ski ' i ion of Piasikk Basin. 


better built and more tullv Matfa ' 
representative — • showed 
an extension beyond the 
walling of the pit on its 
North side including Cor- 
ridors and Magazines. The 
Neolithic sub-soil, more- 
over, had here been lett 
intact on one side to a 
greater height, and sup- 
ported the floor of a small 
Magazine on an upper 
level. 1 

The main basement 
space of this house, as re- 
vealed beneath the circle 
of the ‘ Kouloura ’ (Fig. 42 


\ 


Plan and 4 M Excavation) had this in common with House A, that the floor 

of its Eastern half was raised above the 
level of the compartment West of it. The 
original floor here had, however, been on 
the same level as the other, 50 centimetres 
lower, and some slightly earlier elements- - 
transitional E.M. Ill were brought out 
amongst the lower stratum.-' It is neces- 
sary to suppose that, as in other cases, 

A I . , access to the basement rooms had been 

v JKSwsr .... , 

obtained by means of wooden stairs or 

ladders. The lower courses of the w'alls 

were here — unlike House A — of good 

stone material, and a heap of clay bricks," 

Fir. 11 Hi ,\r> of Figurine 1 rom Burnt to a deep red, found on the floor of 

Hovsk A. the Eastern basement, yave a clue to the 

o 




1 From revised drawings of Mr. Piet do level showing the beginnings of polvrhromy. 
Jong, based on those of Mr. J. 1 >.S. Pendleburv. - The si/e of these bricks, according to 

2 There was also, as Mr. l’endlebury points Pendlebury, loc. n't., p. 59. was 30x9x9 
out, a certain number of sherds on the upper centimetres. 
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construction of the upper story. The pavements were all of clay plaster u ith 
a white coating, and neither steps nor any kind of floor basin were here 
brought to light. 

In other respects the ceramic contents of this house, as summarized 
below, were exceptionally rich and throw a new light on the potter's art 
as it existed at the very beginning of the Middle Minoan Age. It also 
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supplied valuable illustrations of the incipient stage of polychrome, which 
is already noticeable in ]\I. M. I a. 

A more general account ot the pottery tound in the M. M. I a houses 
beneath the newly discovered ‘ Koulouras’ is reserved for the note 
appended to this Section. As having a special reference to their domestic 
economy there may be here mentioned the 'loom-weights’ Fig. .”> 1 , 27, a 
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originally 


fragment of a large thick tray with horizontal handles that may well have 
served as a portable hearth , 1 and the upper part of an ‘incense-burner’ of 
exceptionally fine fabric . 2 It was covered with a dark red slip and showed 
the central hole through which the charcoal embers were inserted, in this 
case — unlike later ex- 
amples — Irom above. 

The aperture was sur- 
rounded with two winte- 
rings. beyond which was 
a circle of 


sixteen holes, and round 
the outer border, another 
white ring. (See restored 
view and section, Fig. 44.) 

Among the vessels 
from House B was a 
jar of quite unique con- 
struction ; reproduced in 
Fig. 45, a, b , and of 
which a section is drawn SECTION 

in Fig. 4o, d. It is 28-5 iv;. 14. Rk->iokh> Yikw and Section 01 Inc t.xsk Burner. 
centimetres high, with a 

spouted rim 25 centimetres in diameter. From the interior of its outer wall, 
about 5 centimetres below its upper margin, there runs out a wide ledge 
leaving a circular opening, about ten centimetres wide, in the middle. Bv 
the spout (the border ot which is here guarded by a ridge about 5 centi- 
metres high), this ledge is plain, but the rest of its surface shows a number 
of smaller perforations. 

What may have been the object of the complicated and evidently well- 
considered construction of this utensil ? Our knowledge of the livelihood 
of the Ancient Cretans is still too imperfect to allow- of any certain answer 
being given at this distance ot time. The central aperture is just large 
enough for the convenient insertion ot a man’s hand, so that any coagulation 
in the interior due to the substances used could be completely cleared out 

That the opening itself was closed by a lid- not necessarily perforated 

is also probable. It has been suggested : that grapes were crushed above 

1 This is Mr. Pendlelnm 's suggestion, lVndlebury, op. cit p. 66, note. This 

'"C. cit. ingenious suggestion was made by Madame 



2 See up. cit.. Fig. 7, top right. 
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VESSEL FOR STRAINING LIQUOR 


7 3 


the diaphragm, consisting of the ledge and presumable lid, so that the 
juice would trickle through the perforations into the recipient below. 



Fio. ■],>. Vessel t or struxino Liouor, perhaps Grape-juice : from M.M. I a House B. 


Remains of several large store-jars were 
of House B, one of which as reconstructed is given 


in the Magazines 


Fio. 4(3. Si.cnox or Purpje Gum m Tuiie. 


found 

iven in Suppl. PI. XLY . 1 

Amongst types of 
vessel connected with the 
kitchen or table, wholly or 
partly represented, were 
three-legged pipkins, fry- 
ing pans with projecting 
handles, and the high- 
stemmed ‘ fruit stands ’, so 
frecpient in the succeeding 
Age. A pedestal of one 
of these already showed 
incipient polychrome orna- 


ment . 1 Clay tables with low legs also occurred. 

Of still greater interest was the discovery in the same house (B) of 
part of a circular table of purple gypsum, which, as seen from below, is given 


1 Part of another was found with orange- tery see />’. .V. ./., \\\, Pis. XIII, XIV, from 
vermilion hands and cross-lines on a black Mr-,. Pendlehury's drawing-,, 
ground. For coloured specimens of the pot- 
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moulding. 


74 ST ON E TABLE WITH ARCHITECTURAL MOULDING 


in Suppl. PI. XLV 11 . Its profile (Fig. 40) 1 supplies the earliest example of 
a Minoan moulding of architectonic type. The elegant lorm of this, with its 
curves ami counter curies, set oil hv deep incisions, may in fact be con- 
sidered to attord some anticipation ot the more delicate mouldings of the 
cornices that border the ‘ triglyph ' friezes of the last Middle Minoan 
Period, with their central relict bands sharply bordered by others showing 
similar soft curves in cavettob The table itself is ot purple gipsum 3-8 
centimetres thick and originally t-o 6 metres in diameter. It is smooth 
above and rough below, with a circular ledge to support it about a centi- 
metre high and 2-7 centimetres broad. Such a finch' executed object in 
decorative stone ma\ well have had a religious destination. 


Incipient naturalism: higher Artistic Achievements of M. M. I a best 
illustrated by Mallia Discoveries. 


1 his architectural fragment must be regarded as the best evidence 
that these newly discovered M. M. Ia Houses have afforded as to the 

higher artistic achievements 
ot this important Minoan 
phase which ushers in the 
Age ot Palaces. These, as 
regards minor objects, are 
best illustrated at Knossos 
by the ‘ \ at Room Deposit' 
referred to below. Of natu- 
ralism in Art we have indeed 
a good exam [ile in a moulded 
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cockh -shell from 1 louse R. This tendency is also w< 11 brought out in the 
heron and notably tin swimming beetle (Eig. 40 //A. on fragments from 
the Monolithic Pillar Cr\pt. to which may be added the moulded beetle- 
on a M. M. II a handled 1 owl (big. 40 /A, /).* On an ivorv half-c\ finder, 
again,’ a hunting scene showing a bowman with his dog, a tree, and a 
running wild goat are realistically rendered in a manner recalling the 
sculptural skill already attained by the Minoan lapidaries in E. M. II. '' 
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1 he leaves and flowers so deftly wrought by the Minoan goldsmiths 
of that Early Minoan epoch, and which themselves ma\ well have stood in 



a l'ii, 17. Goi n Pin 1 rom r i.v (1). 

some distant relation to those that decked the head-dress ot Sumerian 
queens of Ur , 1 have now found a more finch wrought M. M. I a successor in 
the exquisite gold pin 
with an amaryllis- 
like flower, recently 
brought to light by the 
French excavators at 
Mallia ( b ig. 47). 

It is to this lo- 
cality, indeed, where 
a M. M. la Palace 
has been preserved 
in remarkable en- 
tirety, that we are 
constrained to turn 
lor the highest artistic 
products of this cul- 
tural phase. All pre- 
cious examples of 
Minoan gold orna- 
ments have been now 

surpassed 1 >\ the pen- j-„ ; . is. J i.w 1.1 wmi Bi.i-hk Horxm-. -\mmmrh miv 
dant, found with the i.rou , i.m i .Maii iai < P. 

pin, which though 

combining teatures, more Ahnoico, of other /ivmoiop/ora was probable 
intended to represent bees, two s\ mmetrically grouped with a ball and 
granulated disk, perhaps a honey cake, between them, while another gold 
ball is enclosed within a kind of miniature cage above (Fig. 4S).- The 

1 C. Leonanl Woollev. I'r F.xenr ath>n\ : - I owe the illustration of these tun relics 

Yol. ii. The Roxal l\ meter r, l’l. 1 2!', &< . to the courtesy of Monsieur Pn ire tie Marine, 
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minute granulation on the disk exceeds that of the Xllth Dynasty Egyptian 
jewellery of the Treasure ot Dahshur. Equally microscopic decoration is 
seen on the golden bead in the shape of a toad of contemporary M M. I a date 
from the early tholos ossuary (B) at Kumasa 1 and recurs on the miniature 
golden lion found by the stairs of the Long Corridor at Knossos J In the case 
of this later jewel the place of finding associated it with the ' Hieroglyphic 
Deposit' which would date it rather to the succeeding M. M. II Period. 

Acropolis Houses North of ‘ Koulouras 

North of the line of the Koulouras the outer enceinte wall enclosed 
a closely set conglomeration of houses, in their later shape dating from the 
very beginning of the late Minoan Age, and practically corresponding in 
their duration with that ol the later Palace. On the borders of the North- 
West Treasury, however, was a walled interval containing a mass of pot- 
sherds, covering the whole of the Second Middle Minoan Period, and among 
them polychome fragments in the finest style. The deposit went farther 
back indeed than those of the ‘ Koulouras’, since it included remains of the 
initial phase of that Period — M. M. I /> — only scantily represented by them. 

The Late Minoan structures here to a certain extent intruded on the 
line of the old enceinte wall, parts of two houses having been obviously 
continued \\ est of it. One ot these was associated with what had clearly been 
a ' lustral basin ’, though the steps leading down to it had been destroyed. 
In two places were found remains of great painted amphoras of the late 
1 Palace Style ’, but the most remarkable discovery in this region was a room 
of a private house, belonging to the same L. M. 1 1 Period, containing a com- 
plete set of utensils— some ot them coiled round with serpents moulded in 
clay — designed for a domestic snake cult of a type more primith e than that in 
which it was taken over by the Minoan ( loddcss as Lady of the L’nderworldd 
A special Section 1 o 94) is devoted to this hitherto unparalleled dliscoverv 
which throws new light on the most primitive stratum of Minoan cult. 

It will be seen that the outer enceinte line, of which we have now the 
evidence to the \\ est of the budding, was laid out so to enclose something 
more than the Palace area itselt. It must in fact be also regarded as an 

who, w 1 tli Muti-it ur 1 1 tnaml < ‘hapouthit r o >n- Ac. - of I Kt1nn111t.il u n>;>. j ’ 1 ). 

elm ted the e\> .nations at M.illia in 111,50. 1 lot h ! XanthudiilfS, Van ttJ ,,t J/owtf 

tlu. 1 gin .ui.l the p*-nd.uu are now pulili-iiol l>y 01.110. Iironjo. p. 211 and I’l. IV, pSn. 

Mon-.ii i:r do M argue m ins e\<vl]. lit at t u lo. - /'. .>/ 1 / . 111, p 41a, 1 i 4 27 1 \. and see 

/iiji'ii.x I /.'i.ii vf ,;i Miii.iti 1 />’ ('//., in, into. null . 2-4 

pp. 404-21 and I ‘is. Will, \ I \ i He MU'* ,\‘C In p [ 'S sfp ji 

v .1 III. thl* • 1 • mi par hms on tile wrun 'idle of tin. 
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Acropolis wall, surrounding, besides the residential quarters of the Priest- 
kings, a congeries of smaller houses that originally clustered round it like 
the hovels often seen clinging to the skirts of medieval Cathedrals. 


Proto-Palatial Date of Outer Enceinte Wall : its Northern Extension 

and Fortificatory Function. 

That, however much restored in places or rebuilt in its upper courses, Date of 
this outer walling goes back at least to the initial phase of the Middle j.^emte 
Minoan Ace, is rendered clear by several converging lines of evidence. Wall: 

& . - ' . fioto- 

Its Northern Section — assuming that the remains ot the old boundary wall Palatial. 
West of the ‘ Theatral Area' must be identified as its continuation — stands, 
as we have seen, clearly in relation with a North-West Court ot M. M. I a 
date, underlj ing that dated from M. M. II. On its Western side it cuts 
through a part of an M. M. I a House in such a way as to lead to the 
conclusion that it was itself constructed at the date of its later phase. 

It is true that the section beyond and the ramp of the roadway 
that proceeds from it show many signs of later interference, but the cause- 
wavs that converge on its upper terrace, and which are clearly of con- 
temporary origin with it, date back to the proto-palatial Age. The broader 
of the two, indeed, that runs straight to this line had passed under the 
facade wall of the •historic’ Palace. 

So, too, the Eastern turn of the old outer Enceinte finds, as we have 
seen, its continuation in the lower courses of a massive wall, abutting on 
the outer line of the existing West Porch, which was entirely neglected in 
the later structural arrangements, blocks of this wall bear incised signs 
of the exceptional dimensions that characterize the ‘ proto-palatial work. 

Making an approximate allowance tor the missing section of the outer 
enceinte wall by the North-West Treasury I louse, its total length along 
the West borders of the site from the outer line of the later ‘ West Porch ’ 
to the point reached by it to the North-West of the ‘ I heatral Area ’ where 
it formed the boundary of a proto-palatial North-West Court, is about 
140 metres, or some 455 feet. 

The outer wall at this point was traced a good two metres North of ■•'tension 
the line formed by the Northern wall ot the later constituted ’ Theatral west 
Area’. The remains here break oil, but it was hard to avoid the conclusion 
that at or near this point the old Enceinte Wall took a turn Eastwards, border, 
heading thus towards the known exterior lines of the Palace system by the 
Northern Entrance. In this way it would have formed the North border 
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of this Early North-West Court, the stratigraphical evidence for which has 
been so clearly ascertained. This presumed North Enceinte Wall had, as 
we have seen, an inner line forming the Southern boundary of this early 
Court and running under the steps and bastion on that side of the ‘ Theatral 
Area’ (see Diagrammatic Plan, Fig. oO). 

Like the Northern Entrance System itself and the ‘ Early Keep’, the 
massive lines of earlier walling, the continuation of which is traceable along 
the Eastern and Southern slopes, had from the first suggested a fortificatory 
intention 1 on the part of the Palace builders. The Western Enceinte now 
brought to light greatly strengthens this impression. 

On the other hand, the easy and direct approach by the paved way 
leading to the ‘ Theatral Area ’ — which was itself designed rather for 
ceremonial reception — and, in particular, the apparently quite open character 
of the front of the spacious ‘ West Porch ' had carried with them the con- 
clusion that, in the later days at least of the building, access to it on its 
naturally most exposed side was free from any defensive barriers. 

Nor was the explanation far to seek. In the great days of the Palace 
its real protection lay doubtless in the ‘Wooden Walls ' of the Minoan 
fleet. It is probable indeed that by this time Knossos occupied an un- 
challengeable position of superiority in the Island. 

The present discovery that in the earliest phase of the building the 
open gap was filled by an outer line of Enceinte Wall is, in fact, quite com- 
patible with this conclusion. It seems probable, indeed, that the position 
of Knossos as regards the other Island centres was not in those days by 
any means of such predominance as was later attained by its Priest-kings. 
Not to speak of I’haestos on the South, there stood, at no great distance 
on the same Northern shore, the massive pile ot Mallia, specially flourishing 
in the ‘proto-palatial’ epoch of Knossos. Aggression from the hinterland 
might still be feared, and we may infer that, as at a later time in the case of 
the Greek cities of Crete, each local centre provided itself with a fortified 
enceinte against its neighbours. The peak settlement of Juktas was itself 
enclosed by a ring-wall of rough construction, the sherds found in the 
crevices of which show that it dated from the same M. M. I a Period that 
saw the erection of the line of outer enceinte at Knossos described above. 
Sufficient evidence exists of the general practice of fortification on Aegean 
sites of still earlier times, witness the walls of Phylakopi in Melos , 2 of 
Khalandriani in Syros, and of St. Andreas in Siphnos. 

1 See P. of J/., i. p. 141, and Vol. Ill, pp. 6 2 See especially ] >r. Mackenzie, Phylakopi, 

and 262-3. pp. 235-S. 
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Supplement to o 92: Note ox the M. M. I a Pottery from the Newly 

Discovered Houses A and B. 

The early Houses A and B brought to light beneath the two newly 
discovered ‘ Koulouras’ have produced a real “ Corpus’ of materials for the 
whole historv of the M. M. I a ceramic stage 1 from its earliest transitional 
beginnings to its very latest phase when polychromy was becoming general, 
and it merges in the M. AT. I b style. 

Some of the most remarkable of the domestic utensils, including the 
jar with the perforated ledge, have already been described in connexion 
with House B. As already noted, the contents of both houses illustrated, 
as a whole, the same ceramic phase. 

Among types that more specially represent the latest Early Minoan 
tradition, in which a dark ground is more usually -coupled with white decoration 
where festoons and arches play a part, may be noted the cup (Fig. 53, 6), with 
the slightly downward curving lines below the rim, and others diagonally 
set in its circumference. The ‘ butterfly ’ pattern of the jug (Fig. 50, 19), with 
its cross-hatching, itself goes back to E. M. II. 2 The early type of bridge- 
spouted pot (Fig. 50, 16), with the exaggeratedly projecting mouth, fits on, 
as has been already shown, to a very old Early Minoan class in which we 
may trace the suggestion of proto-dynastic Egyptian copper vessels. 3 


The ‘ Askos ’ or Wine-skin Type and its Aegean and Troadic Diffusion : 

Theriomorphic Features. 

The ns /cos or wine-skin type in 
burnished red clay ( Fig. 40 a) found in 
House B calls for a few observations. 

It belongs to a family of wide East 
Mediterranean distribution — extend- 
ing indeed to primitive Italy and to 
the Thracian lands North of the 
Aegean. Its known range includes 
a considerable area of W estern Ana- 
tolia, and it was at home betimes in 
the South Aegean Islands and the 
Morea. The upper part of a slightlv 
later example, in the painted barbotine style of the beginning of M.M. I b s 

1 For a more detailed account of these the round disk from Mochlos (Seager, p. 36, 
M. 51 . 1 « sherds I must again refer to Mr. and Fig. 1: (II. 1). 

Mrs. John Pendleburv's paper in B.S.A. Cf. P. of .]/., i, p. 166, and Fig. 11“. 

2 A good example of this pattern is seen on 
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So THERIOMORPHIC ORIGIN OF SKIN VESSEL (A SA’OS) 


is given in the Coloured Plate XXVIII, a. Of its early use in Crete the 
most complete evidence is supplied by a steatite bead-seal 1 2 of a primitive 
class — one of a series of potters' signets, of E. M. 1 1— 1 1 1 date — while a part 
of an actual vessel of this shape was brought out at Palaikastro, in that case 
beneath an E. M. II deposits A variety with a very large neck and mouth, 
found at Kumasa and Pyrgos, presents Early Helladic affinities . 4 An asl'os 
of a miniature votive form 5 6 occurred, as a survival, in the ‘ Temple Tomb ’ 
ol Knossos itself ; and the type recurs among the ‘ Mycenaean ’ pots of Volo. 

It is noteworthy, however, that the pure as/cos type is comparatively 
rare among the relics — well represented as they are — of the Early Minoan 
Age in Crete. A specimen, indeed, occurred in the earl}' Sepulchral Cave 
of Pyrgos" provided with three short supports or legs. This latter feature 
was also shared by what may be called a freak variation of the t\pe in the 
grotesque vessel, from the tholos tomb of Kumasa, in the form of a young 
bird with open beak, which had four short legs . 7 So, too, a ring-shaped 
form ot asAos, of miniature dimensions — one only 9 centimetres long — from 
the same tomb, with a plain expanding mouth, is supported by three similar 
legs . 3 In these legged types we seem to trace the reaction of a well- 
known class of theriomorphic us/eot, widely diffused on the further shores 
of the Aegean, which must, indeed, typological !} 7 be regarded as representing 
the parent form. 

In the Cyclades, on the contrary, though the legged types were also 
known, there is abundant evidence of the persistence of the simple flat- 


1 A. E., Primitive Pictography. Ac.. ( f. 7 /.S. 
\iv. 1894). p. 332, Fig. 5 2 a. 

2 R. M. Dawkins, TWaihas/ro P.\e. ovations. 
Suppi., Ft. I, p. 4, Fig. 1. Only the handle 
and its two attachments, including part or" the 
mouth, are preserved. 

3 Xanthudides, Vaulted Tombs of Mesarii, 
PI. XXIX, No. 4152. and cf. p. 41. Cf. the 
note (3) by Prof. J. P. Droop. 

4 Ct. A. J. II. Wave and C. \V. Blegen. 
The Pre-My eenaean Pottery of the . Mainland. 
B.S.. 1 . , xxii, PI. VI. r (see p. 177). For 
the handle of a similar vessel see lilegen, 
Koraknu, p. 7. Fig. 7. Several askoi wete 
found at the neighbouring siti s of Yiri/i and 
(Ionia. 

5 It had a dark grey suifare. 

6 ’A/iy. 1918. p. 145, Fig. 6. Xo. 23. 


Xanthudides. Vaulted Tombs .1 Taunt 
fed. I hoop 1, FI. XX\ 111 . No. 4i2r, and cf. 
S’, of IT.. i, [>. 1 rfi. Fig. H. 5 : and three shoit 
legs \t/‘id . PI. XXIX Xo. 4120). r Fhe bird 
vase imds a icitain paiallel in a specimen 
from Kodjadeimcii in X.E. Bulgaria in the 
torm ot a iour-fouted animal with open mouth. 
It is ascribed to the local ‘ Neolithic what- 
ever that means ( Jahrb. d. k. d. lust., 191^, 
A mage r, p. 219. fig. 2',. 

* Xrnthudides. of. ft., 1 ‘ 1 . XXIX, Xo. 
4T2o. Ashot with the body in the shape of a 
hollow ling supported by shoit legs were also 
known in Melos (cf. Phylahfi , PI. IV, 9 y and 
the} reappear among the < haraetenstie ( 'opper 
Age types of Cyptus ( e g. Ohnefalseh-Richter, 
Kyfros, PI. CF XX ; Tomb 9. Hagia Para- 

ske\'l). 
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bottomed form — often presenting a decorative reminiscence of the fact that 
the domed upper part had been moulded on in a separate piece. 1 The well- 
known 'duck-vases — ndmais - — of Phylakopi belong to this class, and in 
Melos and the Cyclades generally the type played a much more important 
part in ceramic evolution. There is, in fact, a continuous series of ‘askoid’ 



Fiu. 4 !> is. Comparative Taijif. ok * Aakos ' Vases of Trojan Pic, -shared Type. 


vessels from Early Cyeladic times onwards to the days of the ‘bird vases’ 
that occur as imported objects in the Mycenae Shaft Graves and in the 'Temple 
Repositories '. Some reflect the crocus decoration of L. M. I a:'' 

In the earlier form of as/eos, as seen at Hissarlik, with three or four legs, 
the skin of a pig is clearly imitated with the head and snout at the posterior 
end (Fig. 49 it, </). 4 The snouty end of this is gradually simplified into a 
mere projection or protuberance (Fig. 49 it, />, i\ c/)p and the diffusion of this 
secondary type is illustrated by a miniature example found, with other 
diminutive vessels— apparently of a votive class — in the neighbourhood of 
Thyatira. 0 

The porcine descent of the legged, knob-ended type of asfcos on the 
Anatolian side can hardh be gainsaid. The flat bottom of the Knossian 
specimen belongs, however, to the Southern and Western area. 


1 This is well shown by a specimen from 
Amorgos ( Diimmler, Aik. Mitth.. \ S86, Beilage, 
2. i) now in the Ashmolean Museum. Cf, too, 
E. J. Forsdtke, B.M. Cat., Pi eh. Aegean 
Pottery, p. 59, Fig. (18 (A 330). Diimmler 
(Joe. cit . p. 23) regards the incised lines as 
a record of a movable cover, which however 
seems to be foreign to the associations of 
a skin type. It is rather a record of the method 
by which the vessel was rooted over. 

2 C. C. Edgar, in Phylakopi, pp. 8S, S9, 

IV. 


&c., and PI. IV, 6, S. 

" Cf. Phylakopi. PI. XXIII, Fig. 5, and 
pp. 126-8, Figs. 96. 9;. 

4 Fig. a. Schhemann, //ms, p. 377, lig. 338 ; 
b, ibid., p. 376, Fig. 335. 

■’ 1 loerpfeld, Troja und Ilion : b. Beilage 36, 
opp. p. 272 : i, p. 273, Fig. 162. 

’■ H. A. Ormerod, Pi {historic Remains in 
South Western Asia Minor (B.S.A., xix, 
p. 56. Fig. 4, a, in the Ashmolean Museum). 
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M. M. I a POTTERY FROM ‘KOULOURA' HOUSES 



Fiu. 50. M.M. I a Poiterv trom Houses A and 15, reni-ath • Koui.ouras 


The incised chalk-filled pattern of the cup (Fig. 5:5, i), from the early 
stratum of the same House B, and that of the jug (Pig. 5:5, 2 ) revive inter- 
esting questions as to the survival of Neolithic traditions in ornament. 

General Characteristics of the Pottery from the ‘ Kouloura ’ 
Houses and Parallel Deposits. 

Typical A good general idea of the contents of the newly discovered houses 

from elS may be gathered from the vessels illustrated here in Figs. 50, 51, and the 
M-M. hr selection given in Fig. 5:5. Many kinds of cup forms occur, includino- 
small tumblers, some with expanding sides, egg-cup shaped types with flat 
stands, and others, of which the specimens found here were fragmentary, 
of a ‘wine-glass’ type, with more funnel-shaped receptacles rising from 
a similar base. 1 * To this must be added, moreover, the handled class of 
more or less hemispherical form with a plain clay surface. With these were 
clay trays with raised rims, pipkins.- saucers and platters, and, in addition to 
the larger pithoi or store jugs, ; a great variety of smaller jugs, often spouted, 
including the remarkable example Fig. 45. 

1 Compare pohchiome cup from the ‘ Vat- Room Deposit 1\ of If., i, p. 169 , Fig. 120. 

: See above, p. 73 . 3 //>. 
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The earlier Minoan, and still 
more remote connexions of the 
somewhat long-spouted type of jug, 
Fig. 50, 16 , have been already re- 
ferred to. The form illustrated in 
Fig. 51, 18 and Fig. 58, 7 , which 
approaches the proportions of the 
normal ‘ hole - spouted ’ Middle 
Minoan class is interesting, like the 
cup, Fig. 58, 6 , as it preserves the 
E. M. Ill tradition of white orna- 
ments on a black ground. 

A characteristic type of two- 
handled jar (Fig. 52) 1 lives on 
in an elongated and attenuated 
form to the last Middle Minoan 
Period ; a specimen from the 
earlier phase of which — M. M. 

1 This jar is 55 cm. high. 
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III a — from a basement of the SAY Palace region bore a graffito inscription 
of the Linear Class A. Bnt the most recurrent of all the domestic vessels 
here seen is the pitcher with comparatively broad neck and raised beak 



'■Hi 


Fit;. .Vi. Selection ok M. M. I a Pottery krom House> A and F>, lf.xi- era • Koui.ouras.’ 

cut short above. 1 * * It represents a traditional form, going back to the verv 
beginning of the Early Minoan Age,- and associated in the case of Fig. 50, 19, 
with the ‘butterfly’ decoration of equal antiquity. The most remarkable 
example from the present deposit was the jug in the earliest polychrome 
technique 8 showing a cruciform pattern within a disk 4 (Fig. 5.‘>, 9). 

1 See Fig. 5 (1, 10, 15 : Fig. 51 , 13, 14, 2 r, is already of the hatched ‘ butterfly class ’. 

27 : Fig. 5 :i, 2, 9. 3 A coloured reproduction of this is given 

J F. g., ib., i, p. 62, Fig. 20 (E. M. I painted b\ l’endlebury, B. S. A. xx\, PL XIII. 

jug from rock-shelter, GourniaV. Its decoration 4 See below, p. 94, Fig. 01 
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The whole facies of the domestic pottery found in these newly 
discovered houses, with its prevailing sepia on butt decoration, recalls that 
of a series of considerable deposits of contemporary date found in or near 
the Palace site. Amongst these one of the most prolific sources had been 
the early Well near the ‘Court oi the Stone Spout’. An identical phase 
also occurred beneath the floors of the First and Third West Magazines 1 
and in the ‘ Yat Room Deposit’,- though the latter contained ingredients of 
a choicer kind 3 and was rich in ceramic remains answering to the lower 
stratum of House B. It is also to be noted that the fine egg-shell ware of 
this epoch was not found in the two houses. Its best chance of survival 
seems to have been when placed in a special receptacle, like the small 
' tumblers’ (see Fig. 615) of Magazine I, which were found inside a jar. 

A phase parallel to the above was also represented by the earlier 
stratum brought to light in the ‘ Basement of the Monolithic Pillars’ where 
an incipient naturalistic tendency of the sepia on buff decoration was for 
the first time revealed by the fragments above referred to depicting a heron, 
parts of wild goats, and a water-beetle. 4 

But perhaps the closest resemblance to the M. M. I a pottery of Houses 
A and B was presented by that found on the floor of a contemporary building 
about nine metres North of the first discovered ‘Kouloura’, which must 
certainly be regarded as having formed part of the same group of houses. 3 
In this was found the remarkable early polychrome ewer with the double 
axe-like patterns. 0 The M. M. I a structure to which this floor deposit 
belonged may here be conveniently referred to as ‘ House C 

In one interesting category, indeed, the floors of Houses A and B 
afforded a better accumulation of evidence than the other parallel deposits. 
This was owing to the comparative frequency of sherds from the upper 


1 P. of J/., i, p. 172. For the deposit 
beneath the First Magazine, see. too, Knossos, 
Re fort, tqoi ( A’. .S’. A., viif.p. 48 : for that under 
Magazine II, see Ibid., 1900 (At .S' A., vi).p. 2 r. 

2 ft)., p. 165, seqq. 

5 The good, though simple, polychromy 
visible on the ‘wine-glass’ cups found them 
seems to show that the 1 Yat Room Deposit’ 
contained some elements belonging to the 
closing phase of M. M. la as well as its earlier 
contents. 

4 See above, p. 74, Fig. Iti bis. a, and 
P.ofM., i. pp. 182, 183, and Fig. 132 , and cf. 


I). Mackenzie, The Middle Miman Pottery of 
Knossos, J. II. S.. xxvi (1905), IM IX, and cf. 
PP- 2 H> 247. 

3 /’. of M , i, pp 172-5, and Fig. 123 , a. 
There were numerous clay ‘ sheep-bells ’ like 
Fig. 3 <>. 17 in this deposit. Owing to the 
earlier surface (here F. M. Ill) having been 
higher than in the case of Houses A and B, 
tire depth of the floor level beneath that of 
the West Court was little moie than a metre 
and a half. 

A coloured reproduction of this is given in 
A. F., A /iossos Report, 1905, A’. .S’. A., \i, PI. I. 
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INCIPIENT ‘ BARBOTINE’ WARE : M. M. I a 


Dove 

Vase 


part of the deposits exhibiting polychrome designs of an early class, and 
of simple geometrical forms in orange, vermilion, and white on a red 
ground . 1 2 In other respects the latest elements in this group ot deposits 



«* (1 

I- n, ,jl. Inui-u:.vi Barmoiixe and ‘ P.arxaci f. ' Work from M. M. I ,j 
HoUM v A ami It. 11 L NEATH ‘ Roll ( il'KAS 


illustrate the beginnings of polychromy in varied aspects, and often with 
a black glaze ground.- Mam examples of this occurred in the early 
stratum of the ‘Basement of the Monolithic Pillars’ and amongst them 
the ‘Dove Vase ’. 3 I his vessel, with its orange, vermilion, and creamy 


1 See on this, Mr. and Mm John Pendlebury, 
op. at., P.S.A. \\\, and the Coloured Plate 
XIV from drawings by Mrs. Pendlebury. 

2 See especially 1 ). Mackenzie, The M idd.’c 
Minoan Pottery of Knossos ( J. II. .S'., xwi, 

1906). pp. 244 seqq , and Pi. VII. and com- 
pare his article on The Pottery <j Knossos 
{ibid., wui. 1903. see p. 171 seqq., and 
PL VI, 1, 2). 


/’■ <f If-- 1, p. 14b, I'ig. 1 ( 17 , and cp. 
I>. G. Hogarth and F. II. Welch, Primitive 
Pointed Potto y in Crete ( [.If. .S’., \\i, 1901, 
PP- 7 IS, 79. and Fig. 1 ). This, as Mackenzie 
points out i f. ri. .S’., xxvi, p. 2461, really came 
from the M. M. I<r stratum of the ' Room of 
the Monolithic Pillars '. It has white and 
vermilion bands on a black glaze ground. 
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white stripes on the dark ground, is in some respects the successor of the 
grotesque young bird of the preceding Period. It is ‘ askoid ’ in type 
and has no obvious connexion with the stone bird vases that range from 
prehistoric Egypt to Susa and Palestine. 1 

Among the latest M. M. I a elements there now also begin to appear 
examples of a new class of decoration in relief to which the name ‘ barbotine 
has been applied, and regarding the sources of which more will be said in 
the succeeding Section. Early specimens of this came to light in Houses 
A and B, including both the ‘barnacle work’ illustrated below,- and a flatter 
modification of it (Fig. 54, 1 ). It is interesting to observe that the imme- 
diate outgrowth of this form of barbotine ornament appears on the fine 
example of a polychrome jug from a House floor South of the Palace '• 
(Coloured PI. XXYIIL4). 

Several examples of a more delicate form of this technique consisting 
of fine ridges also occurred in this same M. M. 1 a association (Fig. 54, a, b, d) 
as well as the class showing groups of small knobs or points. 

The combination of the ‘barbotine’ or 1 prickle ware’ with pobchromy 
is very characteristic of the M. M. I b ceramic style, regarding which some 
new particulars are given in the succeeding Section. The concordant 
evidence of the deposits already referred to, however, and of some other 
similarly dated finds, shows that a considerable advance in polychrome 
design, often accompanied with barbotine technique, had been attained by 
the closing phase of M. M. I a convenientb delimited by the great architec- 
tural revolution marked by the building of the existing Palace. The 
earliest M. M. I ceramic class is exclusively associated with ‘proto-palatial’ 
structures. 


Neolithic Traditions in Early Polychrome Patterns. 

Among the polychrome sherds from Knossos belonging to this M. M. I a 
st\ le a very primitive tradition in design is represented by fragments pre- 
senting Vandyke and dotted patterns in orange-vermilion, and creamy 
white on a black glaze ground. 4 Fig. 55 shows a white pattern of the kind 
on a madder and vermilion ground. 

’ See H. Frankfort, Studies in Early Pottery " /. II. S.. x\i (in colours) ( 1901), PI. VI, a. 
in the Near East, i, pp. 73 and 74, and Cf. P. of M, i, pp. 179, 1S0, and Fig. 128 . 

PL IX. 1 See P. of .1/., i, p. 176, Fig. 125 , 5, 6, 7 

5 See below, p. 102, Figs. t> 7 , H8. (here reproduced in Fig, 5 G). 
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TRADITION OF NEOLITHIC INCISED WARE 


Survives 
on clay 
fiyxidt's. 


The double-axe-like designs of the remarkable jug from House C are 
set in the same way with white dots, and this recurring form of decoration 
cannot but suggest the punctuated chalk-filled decoration of primitive 
technique, such as is seen in the com punitive examples shown in Fig. 5 li, 1-4. 



d.*>. r.uxihu M. M. I a Shlkii i rom HoC'E. isknt.vih 
• Kol louka ' ( J). 

We see here motives the sources of which go back to a remote Neolithic 

Age. 

Of th e actual coexistence of vessels showing incised and punctuated 
decoration of the Neolithic class with chalk inlay, the remains of cvlindrical 
lidded clay boxes or pyxides found in the ‘ Vat Room Deposit’ had 
already atforded some good examples. Three of these, including the lower 
part of the receptacle, a lid and half of another, are reproduced in Fio- 57 
u, Ik c. In the lid ( b 1 there are only traces of the original white ‘ chalk ’ inlavino- 
but this is clearly shown in the others, and all the patterns here represented 
the chevrons and cross-hatched vandyking, the rows and triangles of white 
dots can be paralleled by Middle Neolithic sherds. The cup ( Fig. 53 1) f rom 
the lower stratum of House B has now supplied another good example 
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showing a zigzagging pattern with similar white inlays and a dark burnished 
ground, suggesting the same Neolithic parallels. 



1 -A. INCISED AND PUNCTUATED WARE 
WITH WHITE FILLING. 


5-8 poltchrome imit-dos 

' M M I j 


Fie.. 5(>. M. M. I a Poimhromi: I mu at ion* to oranue-vkumiuon, 

VEl I.OW AND WHITE UI11FAR1.II Will! EaRI.V IXCIsLIi AND 1 ISOLATED 

Decoration with Chalk Inlay*. 


Remains of clay pyxides like those found in the ‘ \*at Room Deposit ’ also 
occurred among the M. M. I « sherds of Houses A and B These incised 
clay boxes cannot be looked on as imports from the Cycladic side, though 
primitive pottery with graffito decoration was there much longer in general 
use. It is true' that pyxides were also familiar to the Cycladic potters, 
but, when we come to compare the incised decoration visible on more or 
less contemporary specimens of the same torm oi clay box with these before 
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INCISED CLAY BOXES {PYXIDES) 


Whui 
and n d 
Neolithic 
I nl.i\ - 


us, a marked distinction is at once observable, 
pots, the graffito decoration — generally con- 
sisting of repeated chevrons — is too hne to 
have been made use of for chalk inlaying. 1 

In Crete itself the cylindrical clay-box 
t\pc goes back to the beginning ot the 
Early Minoan Age, as is shown by an 
example from the ossuary at Patema near 
Palaikastro.- But in this case the decoration 
is ot the ordinary E. M. I kind, consisting ot 
vertical bands ot ‘herring-bone’ pattern, finely 
incised and presenting no trace ot any kind 
of inlay. 

\Ye are confronted, therefore. b\ the 
remarkable phenomenon that the M. M. 1 a 
pvx it/is ot the class shown in Eig. .'> 7 . with 
the white inlaying material in their incised 
lines and punctuations, represent an earlier 
tradition than similar clay receptacles dating 
from the first Early Minoan phase. For the 
fashion that they illustrate we have, indeed, 
to go back to the Middle Neolithic strata. 

With regard to the colouring it must be 
further observed that the inlays of tin* Middle 
Neolithic pottery, to which reference has b< en 
made -speciallv remarkable on the primitive 
‘idols’ included, though more rarely, a 
bright ferruginous red as well as the chalkv 
white. Although, among the sparse remains 
of the M. M. I a /r.r/d'W preserved to us, onlv 
the w hite inl.n s a[>[>ear, it seems probable that 
on these as well as on their presumed models on 1< 
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EARLY INFLUENCE OF INLAYS 
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red colouring matter may also have been in use. What is certain is that in the 
series of polychrome patterns that now appear on M. M. I a pottery both the 
vermilion and the white elements of these primitive motives were reproduced. 

How r , then, account for such a revival alter so vast an interval ot time ? 

It seems necessary to revert to a suggest ion — already made when the 
evidence was less complete ’ — that the reappearance ot this primitive 
technique on M. M. I a pottery was due to its survival on some class of 
objects in perishable materials ot which we have no record. May there not 
have been a tradition ot boxes of this form, either of wood oroi parchment 
with a wooden frame-work, keeping alive this simple form of patterns and 
colour effect ? 1 2 * 

It is possible, indeed, to indicate another parallel source from which 
these quasi-Neolithic elements in colouring and design max have been taken 
over. It is clear that pyxides of steatite existed such as are said to have 
been found in Western Crete, already illustrated,’ in which incised linear 
decoration — in that case spiraliforin — was enhanced by a white inlaying 
material. On a steatite libation vessel from the little sac el I um of the 
Phaestos Palace the incised designs were set off by a red inlay.* 

Early Influence of Inlays. 

Nor was this coloured decoration of steatite objects confined to the 
insertion of calcareous white or bright peroxide materials into the grooves 
and cavities. The square-shaped lid of a steatite /mvA from Kumasa '• has 
a white marble-like plaque resembling a five-petalled flower set into it as its 
central ornament. 

As illustrating the influence of intarsia work on the origin of early 
polychrome designs, the fragment partiaih completed in P ig. .">!» has a special 
interest. 

Its ‘rosette’ pattern consists of a circle containing four segments ot 
vesica fist is shape, a pattern that already appears in white on dark on pottery 
of E. M. Ill date (see Fig. ofl). As a natural result of intersecting 
circles the pattern is itself one of a constantly recurring class, but the 

1 /’. nf. 1 A, i. p. 177. ffa-ks or" thi- saharan borders. 

- A parallel phenomenon nn cts tin in- /’. of M , i, p. 113. Iia SI. a. Its type, 

oxer a larae North Atm an region. 1 here, however. sei no to In Cv< ladie 
indeed, the eonimon pottery is blank and 4 f. 1‘einiir. ]\i . ,// /V ntes/o >, .1 fun 
unadorned, but a \ei\ fine tradition ot poly- Ant.. \iv, pp. 4S0. 4S1. and 1 14. 87. 

• hr nine geometrn al dei oration in another Xanthudides lattJ,,! T-nnbi nf \f laro 

field is ki pt all vi bv the < amel's bladder fed. I Hoops PI. XXXI. No <185, and p. 45. 
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SEGMENTAL ROSETTES IMITATED FROM PLAOUES 



Fie,. .'X. Si i.MKNru ' Kii'i 
Yf.-.' 



1 |i,. .V.l. 1 R M.MI XJ )’ \ K 1 I U I \ 

l OMI’I Mil'. \W IH ‘ RO'l III 
1 >l.'Ii,V I I K I RiTM + I' I i >!’ 
Ixi \\ IN' .. 


Minoan associations in 
which it appears certainly 
point to its having been 
taken over from circular 
plaques for inlaying. 
W ell-known examples of 
these are to be found in 
faience roundels of native 
fabric, such as the one 
found in the “ Room of 
the Throne’ — derived 
perhaps from the sides of 
some small wooden chest -and in the ivory and 
crystal ' medallions’ ot the Ro_\al Draught Hoard . 1 

At first sight it would seem a reasonable sup- 
position that these later inlaid designs were due 
to models supplied by X\ III th Dynasty Eg\pt, 
where such patterns were a constantly recurring- 
feature of ceiling' designs. In faience roundels 
for inlaying we there see ‘ rosettes ' with both 
four and three segments. 



But it must still be borne in mind that this 
‘ rosette ’ pattern, consisting of a circle with three 
or four segments, has a much more ancient history 
in Crete than in Egypt, where examples of greater 
antiquity than the New Empire seem to be non- 
existent.- The rosette on the MAI. I a polychrome 
sherd (Pig. MM is, as we see, itself a derivative of 
E. M. Ill examples, painted white on a dark 
ground tl'ig. osl. • these earlier specimens, 


' /’ "/'.I/, i, p 474. F:._. a.'is. 

- I'i Ui,' nli't rw-. ( /.O f'.'t-i'i I\u‘r i/i' A > /. 
]>. 471 • i he luiio.in. ii'-Mi U'fd 1 in 

I rt I \ m il'-i m.ition : n" examine-, .lie tinn'ii 
bit ire the I.iguteiuith I > x n.i - : x . and imt a w 
tlii -n < hi p in in- 1 x[ a e.M-s a il mbt wiieiin 1 
the 1 uxptuii' ' Wed i ,, iiij',i"t‘. at am 1 1 1 1 ■ - 
'It |. laid t'i i ■ n d - • 1 'land, limwiii. 11.0 
i t 11,11,4 dt 'i_n. cl the \e.v laivnie, m whs ■. 
i : m le-, .lie ' "Wantlx re[» alt d, u, n. e\ei u: ■ d 


with. -tit 'ii'li aid 1 It is i ertain that 1 >\ the 
hieinmns ni the Middle Minoan Ace the 
Mielan .■ ,il-ui_!,i\cr. ncii [hihIuciiu: de.'ans 
In mean' ot ii,te!.e< tinu; nrr!i-, iiki hameallv 
t xei tiled 

1 f /’■ -y 1. |> 1 1 t. 1 14 so, />. lioth 
Ii, lament, a-- from the Nnrtb I rein h at 
l.umni! ■ Sr It i\ d-I I awes, ( ,//). p. 47 , 
ft! s.uii m >t l i'i'ti.iti d iheie 1 
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moreover, show both the type here reproduced in Pig. 5 N with four 
segments and another version with three. Faience inlays indeed, of which 
we have fragmentary evidence, already occur in E. M. II, and the possi- 
bility always remains that the early ‘segmental rosette 
patterns on Minoan pottery go back to roundels for inlaying 
of the same segmental class and of indigenous fabric. 

In the ‘Mat Room' Deposit belonging to the same 
epoch — M. M. I ii — as that with which we are now dealing, 
there occurred remains of faience inlays of very tine texture 
together with well-preserved plaques that seem to have 
been formed of some white shell 1 probably the imported 
Tridachna. Some of these when placed together form the 
outer circle of a * roundel ’ leaving a quatrefoil inner space, 
clearly intended to receive some other inlaying material. 

For the execution of such patterns some kind of com- 
pass was necessary. On the other hand, parallel schemes 
were executed on seal-stones by means of tubular drills. 
A good example of such a design, executed by means of 
a drill 6 millimetres in diameter on a crystal bead-seal, is 
shown in Pig. tin, b. probably belonging to the early part of M. M. 1 1 . 2 3 

When it is recalled that evidence is forthcoming of the existence of 
Uhaldaean inlays of trefoil forme it becomes probable than in this as in 
other parallel cases we must look for a much more distant source in the 
Euphrates Valley. The region where bitumen was so freely used — affording 
such an easy medium for decorative incrustations was in fact the natural 
home of the inlayer’s Art. 

Decorative Plant Forms in the Earliest Polychrome Style. 

Amongst the earliest specimens of decorative plant forms in the poly- 
ch rome style the Cup ( P ig. T’>, ;) also from House B, with its triple spray — 
red with white central veins on a butt ground — leads up to the more com- 
plete design on a handled bowl (PI. XXYIII. < 1 g ) from the M. M. I 
deposit in the Early Town drain to the North-W est of the site, 1 here first 
reproduced in colours. The fuller development of the motive given in the 

1 J'.ofM., i. p. r 70 and i_p. j>. ibn, fig. 12u. i liriu-h Si bool of Arrlwnlojw in 1 ,”v| .t, n,’o), 

3 Said to have been found at Arkluines. PI. XXV. If. A. r (ref red to as • Ifalnlonio 

3 C f. f \ «/.!/., ii, I’t. I. p. r, f iu. 1 .‘)i> (7 and < f. I.C.lf. 1 . 111 ). 

Petrie, Dtcom/irc Patterns »t th. Ancient il'or.'tl 4 l\ of li. ft. I, p. gui. and Fin. 2ns. 
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CRUCIFORM PATTERN ON JUG 
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Coloured Plate — which belongs, however, to M. M. I b- —clearly shows that 
it was intended to represent a crocus. The floral designs on this bowl — white, 
red, and orange on the dark background — are of exceptional decorative merit. 


Painted Jug with Cross or Wheel-pattern and Circle. 

Among the early polychrome vessels from House R the most striking 
was the jug (Fig. 53, 9 ), presenting on 
its ruddy brown ground a broad circle 
in Indian red with white dotted 
borders inside and out, and within it 
a cruciform design in the same creamy 
white (Fig. (51). 

It is not fanciful to suppose that 
the cross here seen within the dotted 
circle may have a symbolic and re- 
ligious significance. Of the cross itself 
as a widely diffused astral sign among 
primitive peoples — which at times be- 
comes a general symbol of divinity — 
something has already been said in 
connexion with the marble cross inlay 
from the Temple Repository and the 
cruciform signs on seal-impressions there found . 1 Within a dotted circle, in 
that case surrounded by rays (Fig. fid), it is seen on the Siteia mould," 
accompanied by sacral horns and double axes, in one case in the hands of 
the Minoan Goddess. The rayed circumference of the disk on the mould 
here clearly indicates a solar emblem. 

The Indian red colouring with a milky white border here seen corre- 
sponds with the technique of the earliest known example of Minoan 
ceramic polychromy, namely a bowl-like jug, with spout and handle, obtained 
by me, before the days of the Excavation, from the South-West of what 
afterwards proved to be the Palace site . 1 Its ' tea-pot’ shape exactly corre- 



I ig. Cl. 


Cross and Circfk ox M. M. I a 
1 u<; : House IS. 


1 P. <>f J/„ i, p. qig seqq. The form already occur- in K. M. II ( Xanthu- 

- 'Etf>. 'A p\., 1900, Plates 1 and 2. elides, limited Tombs of Mcsarh (trails. Droop), 

/’. of J/., i, p. rio, f ig. 7 S : the pattern PI. XXYI, 4107: Koumasal. For early 
appears on a blackish ground with signs ol M. M. I a examples see if. at (Port'i), PI. XLI, 
glaze. A similar vessel from the K am ares Xos. 496’, 4964. The jug is in the Ash- 
Cate with a typical K. M. Ill pattern, white niolenn Museum, 
on a dark ground, is illustrated loc. cit.. tig. 77 . 
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sponds with both E. M. Ill and E.M. II, examples, but the dark ground 
seems better to range with the last Early Minoan phase, though the form 
itself, with a buff ground, survives into early M. M. I a. 

As bearing on the chronology of the successive phases of ceramic poly- 
chrorny, it is interesting to note that the reaction of variegated stone-work 
does not seem to be perceptible on any ot the specimens irom the newly- 
discovered Houses A and B. where the M. M. I a stvle is so clearly delimited. 
The while dots that appear on these on the darker ground are arranged in 
rows or in geometrical groups, and had no relation to the speckled liparite 
vases later imitated. Nor have the ‘birds' nest’ bowls (themselves of 
Egyptian derivation!, now coming into vogue at Knossos 1 — there of local 
breccia derived from quarries in the neighbouring Kakon Oros 2 * * , with its 
black nucleus irregularly shot with white-bordered vermilion veins — as vet 
supplied the model for a class ot polychrome vessels in which both the 
bizarre designs and the contrasted colours are reproduced. 5 

This absence of stone-grain patterns is itself a remarkable character- 
istic of the M. M. I a ceramic phase. 

1 For examples see /’. of M., i, p. 177. in Egypt fiom the Fourth Dynasty onwards. 

Fig, 12 li, and p. 17S, Fig. 1 27 . a (lid). For Similar breccia occurs in other Cretan 

coloured illustration of. Seager, Mooh/os, l’l. districts. 

IX (in, a). The.-e M. M. I ‘birds' nest’ bowls P. of J/l, i, p. 178. Fig. 12 ", fi, c. In 
(originally provided with lids) were them- other cases the bizarie painted decoration is on 

selves copies of a class of stone vessels common a buff ground. 



Fin. t>2 . Rvyf.ii S01 ak Svmiioi. or 
Connie or Dochik Axi s with Whei.i,- 
! nth, CENTRE, FROM S LOW Mot’1.1). 
SiTi'.i a, E. Cretf. 


Influence 
of stone- 
work not 
apparent 
in iM. M. 
I a Poly- 
ehromy. 



O' 9’. Fresh Lights on Polychrome Pottery of tiie Great Age: 

‘ Bakuotim. ’ Ware and the Influences of Sea-shells. 

Break in stratification at end of Jf. Jf. I a Series of later deposits 
representing Jf. Jf. I b ,• Fresh evidence front ' l Vest Polychrome Deposit ’ ; 
Fabric of finest ' egg-shell ’ ware perfected by Jf. Jf. la; J fetal prototypes of 
'tumblers' ; Jf.Jf.fh Polychrome example; Later evolution of ' tumbler ' 
type ; Colour changes in Jf. Jf. f b ; Textile character of plant decoration ; 
Fisc of ' Bar hot me' technique; Jf. Jf. fa examples of 'Barnacle work' ; 
I llustratcd by naturalistic eva tuples of Jf. Jf. Iff : Jfinoan fondness for 
grotesque natural design s; Secondary ' Barbotine' phase characteristic of 
Jf. Jf. fh; Its marine sources — the ' Thorny Oyster' and ' Thorn-back 
Crab' ; J his ' Pritk/e work' used in designs of shells ; Fine combination of 
'Barbotine' tcchni/ue with early Po/yihromy on Jf. Jf. f b jug ; Exquisite 
development of' Prickle work ' on Jf. Jf. I I a bowls ; Tower dale of ' Barbotine' 
d. coration — absent at Kahun ; Laic example at ffarageh c. Iijuo £■<-’. 
Sporadic surziva/s; Jf. Jf. f a Cockle-shell relit f and later parallels; 

' Katu re-moulding’ as zee! I as ' A at u reft i tiling ' : Influence of Sea-shells 
on evolution of ornament : J! horl-shc/ls in relation to spiral! form motives ; 
Dolinin or 'Tun-shell' in Jfinoan Att; Conch-shell or Triton; Parallel 
ei.eorativc evolution of whorl-shells m A i.v Jfcxico ; Curious compound shell- 
type perhaps da ived Bom ' Tun-shell' ; F>evt!opmcnf of ' Jfarine style' 
begins in Jf. Jf. I a- - -Cockle-shell relit fs ; Later example on metal vast. 
Rtpousstf reliefs of compound bivalves on polychtome vessels; Specimens 
identical with Knossian from fViaesfos and Palaikastro : Distributed from 
Royal Knossian factory ; Similar reliefs on ' Li canty border' : rare from 
Knossos ; This class first distinguished ha e ; ' Trnit-s/aua' type ; ' Tortoise- 
shell ripple ' motive imitated from flut ing< of metal-work ; Cups with this motive 
copied from gold goblets like those of Jfyccuae ; Retailed vase and flower — 
floral attachment imitated front /ewe. fry : Parallel 'jlower cones' from early 
Chaldacan sites ; Beaked ezver in ' Creamy-bot dend ' Style: Polychrome vases 
with similar neJc-ring : Jfe/al-uork origin of this class of ezver ; ' Cream] - 
bordered ciass band on si.vcr a oi k : . I igonaut red fs ft out ' Rottlou ra ' 2 
earliest examples of a persistent Jfinoan type ; Jf. Jf. II a polychrome vases 
' Ptickle -work' imitated in profile; J horn-^ossed bowts and ‘ Batboline' 
prototype ; Jf. Jf. 1 1 b polwhromy - Pain, die dtcoi ation and vessel parallel 
to the ' A by do s' pot. 
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Ceramic Break at Close of M. M. I ??.— New Material for M. M. I b Phase, 
representing Earliest Epoch of Existing Palace : its Marine Models. 

Till', consistent mass of ceramic remains from the houses under the 
newly discovered ' Koulouras ’ is seen to end abrupt!) with the mature 
phase ol M. M. I <?. The same was found to be the case with the deposits 
relating to the Palace as originally planned that came to light beneath the 
floors of the building as arranged in the more permanent shape known to us. 

The pottery of the ‘ Koulouras ’. like that oi the Palace in this secondary 
form, begins with M.M. IK?. In both cases, therefore, a lacuna exists, 
ceramically marked by the more advanced phase, b, of M. M. I — the very 
epoch, that is, to which the second planning ot the great building itself 
must in all probability be referred. 

The reason of this lacuna in the evidence is sufficient!) explained by 
the general law ahead) often referred to bv which pottery found on 
a floor — except in the case of abnormally large vessels such as the great 
store jars or pithoi — belongs to the latest epoch of its use. 

The M. M. I b phase was in fact well illustrated by a series of deposits 
on the Palace borders, including that derived from a newly excavated 
walled space near the * North-West Treasury I louse Examples derived 
from the penultimate stratum of the sanctuary of the Monolithic Pillars and 
the ‘ Kamares pit’, as it was then called, on the Eastern Slope, have been 
illustrated in the first Volume of this work. 1 It was possible thus, in the 
Section referred to, to distinguish in general terms an earlit r and later stage 
of M. M. I, but the point of departure at present secured by the cutting- 
short of the M. M. I <? house.-. A and P>, as well as the positive evidence 
acquired ot the immediately succeeding M. M. I b ceramic class from the rich 
deposit in the recently explored area North of the ‘Koulouras' have now- 
supplied fuller data. I his deposit, which occurred in a basement space West 
of the area occupied by the North-West Treason Building, is of special im- 
portance in the present connexion. Not only did its earliest elements include 
remains of the transitional M. M. I h phase, but it was found to be also finely 
representative of the succeeding M. M. II Period, presenting illustrations of 
the great Age of ceramic polychrome. It practically shows d no admix- 
ture from the proto-palatial M.M. I a stratum - on which it was dim tlv 
snperim; ovd. At the same time, as supplying continuiu with M.M. 1 h, it 

/’• -I/-, i. ]>. i 7 ■ » "* ■ .uni I isoui 1 1 1 taunts oi c mu if in ti.e d. |m-it, pot m ti.e 

I’ivi' I loppn-it. p. J,;n. le’.wi (iiiutun mm u, ir ,i f,.n M.M. m, 

< )ne e; I. ni\ m’au-we M. M. I ./ I'l.u- I..M 1, .did I.. M . 1 1 -iv 1 ..K Hut the nuwiud 

IV. 
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M.M. I a ‘EGG-SHELL’ TUMBLERS 


Fabric of 
finest 

‘ egg- 
shell ’ 
ware 
already 
mature by 
M. M. I n. 


Metal 
proto- 
types of 
‘ tumb- 
lers 


M. M. 1/ 
poly- 
chiome 
example. 


may be conveniently called the ‘ West Polychrome Deposit’, it is at present 
possible to discriminate with much greater nicety between the two phases. 
Some supplementary data may therefore be given in 
this place, though, even as it is, the transition be- 
tween the two ceramic stages is of so gradual a 
nature that it is impossible to draw a hard and fast 
line. 

As regards fineness of texture it may be said at 
once that some ot the vessels iouncl under the First 
and Third Magazines, and in the ‘ Vat Room’ deposit, 
already attain the ‘ ne plus ultra’ of this technique. 

We see, indeed, in the little flat-bottomed ‘ tumblers ’ 
found in both these deposits (Fig. 03) — and which 
still preserved the red and black * mottled ’ decoration 
of E. M. I and II — a tenuity of fabric never quite 
equalled even by the finest ‘egg-shell’ cups of the Em‘;-shk! ri 

Royal Pottery Stores, executed in the mature M. M. M ark. M. M. la (Maua- 
II a style. * ZINK U 

The extreme thinness of the walls of these little ‘ tumblers ' might 
itself be taken to point to an origin in metal-work. A straight-sided vessel 
of somewhat broader proportions and thicker walls was in fact found in an 
E. M. II tomb at Sphoungaras in Eastern Crete, in company with an ewer 
and a pedestailed cup clearly of metallic derivation. 1 That this E.M. II 
clay cup itself reflects an early Egyptian copper form with somewhat more 
expanding sides- is a fair conjecture when it is remembered that the 
long-spouted ewer type of the same material with which it is associated 
was undoubtedly reproduced with an added handle by the Early Minoan 
potter. ■* 

The ' tumbler’ type with thin walls, though not quite of the same tenuous 
fabric, was taken over in the M. M. I b polychromy, and a good specimen is 
shown in Fig. (i-t a, bf The ornament here consists of black squares framed 
by narrow bands of a pale ochreous colour, and presenting a conventional 
floral decoration consisting ot red clicks with crucitorm ‘ petals ’ of pale ochre: 



as a whole was veiy purely iepie>entative 
of M. M. I b and of the whole M. M. II. 

1 Edith II. Hall (Mis. Indian). Excava- 
tions m EnsUrn Cute. Sp/wii n^ams, pp. 4S, 
41), and cf. P. of Jf. 1. p. 71) (Ely. 17 1, and 
ibid.. 11, l’t. II. p. <'>35 Hit;. SOU). 


I- !'• of M.. i. Fig. 18/' (p. So) 
see ibid., p. So, and compare Fig. -10 n 
(p. 77) and Fig. 18 a (p So). 

Thk cup wab alteady illustiated in 
(.oluuis, /.//..S'., xxiii I 0)031, PI. VI, 1 for 
Dr. 1). Mackenzie's paper on the Potion- of 
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another flower Is painted on the base, Fig. 1)4,$. In the succeeding Period 
the sides of this 'tumbler' type are slightly incurved, producing a more 



Fig. 64. a, ‘ Tumuler ’ with Polychrome 
Flower, M. M. I b : b, Bam-: or Same. 



elegant outline, Fig. tin, while the whole vessel is often of higher build. A fine 
specimen of this, belonging to the acme of the M. M. II polychrome sty le, 
was found during the recent excavation of the walled space above referred 
to near the North-West Treasury Building, and is reproduced in the 
Coloured Plate XXX, a j, 2 . 

Among the points ot differentiation of vessels of the M. M. 1 b class 
from those of the M. M. I a phase may be noted the disappearance ot the 
madder-red, -well represented in the earlier vessels, 1 and the substitution 
for this of a powdery pigment of bright vermilion hue. Orange-yellow 
becomes more frequent, but inclines more and more towards a pure yellow. 
In the earlier stage of M. M. I, as we have seen, there appears a pure 
geometrical decoration inherited from the preceding style, and often accom- 
panied by speckled white or red, a tradition derived through some other 


Knossos, pp. 172, 173. It could not, how- 
ever, at that time he so exaetlv < Lis'-ed. 

1 Madder-ied stupes boiueied by white 
ahead) appear on a --pouted howl with a daik 


ground found on the site of Kuo-sos previous 
to the excavations, and clearly belonging to the 
E. M, III class ( /’. of J/., i. pp. no, nr, and 
Fig. 78 ). 
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ioo PLANTS AND FLOWERS IN TEXTILE STYLE 

medium from Neolithic times. But in the maturer stage of this ceramic 
style, polychrome motives suggested by natural objects such as plants, 
flowers, and sea-shells come more to the fore, though these designs are 
themselves so stiff that they show more resemblance to textile patterns, to 
which in many" cases we may" surely" trace their origin. 

Plants and Flowers in Textile Style on * Polychrome ’ Decoration, M. M. I b. 

Some specimens of M. M. I b sherds showing plants and flowers or 
fruit are given in Fig. G<> a-c, which may be regarded as supplementary to the 
illustrations given in Volume I of this work . 1 The textile character is very 
apparent in the development, here given (Fig. GG, a), of the floral and 
foliate decoration of the pedestal of a fine fruit-stand found at Palaikastro . 2 

Little fresh evidence was brought out by' the supplementary excava- 
tions regarding the influence of early" stoneware on ceramic decoration, such 
as the imitation of the native breccia, and the spots and dots of conglomerate 
and liparite, on the early polychrome ware. :! This, however, was also 
a fertile source. 

‘Barnacle Work’ of M. M. la and its Naturalistic Illustration in 

M. M. III. 

A still more typical feature of the M. M. I b ceramic phase, as of the 
immediately succeeding stage of M. M. llu, is its constant recourse to 
a form of relieved decoration to which, in its better-known aspects, the 
name of ‘ barbotine ’ is generally applied. The course of discovery has 
confirmed the view previously" put forward in this work , 4 that fabrics of 
this class are due to the imitation of certain rough surfaces of marine objects. 

In M. M. I a we already see this technique in an almost exaggerated 
shape in certain small vessels, notably cups, and fragments of other small 
vessels similarly decorated have been derived from more than one stratum 
of that date, and other examples occurred in the newlv discovered houses 
beneath the ‘ Koulouras '. Much of this was clearly taken from marine 
surfaces — often other shells covered with a barnacle growth — as will be seen 
from the M. M. I a cup and fragment of a bowl given in Figs. G7, <58. 

This highly relieved form of ‘ barbotine ’ decoration must at once 
be recognized as closely related to certain naturalistic reliefs of marine 

1 Seep. 184, tig. 133 . ' S c e especially on this, />. of J/, j ; pp_ 

" P. M. Dawkins, fixoar's. at Palaikastro 1 - - q . 
li (//..S'../., ix). pp. 30S. 309. Fig. 8, and cf. 4 ( 'f. ibid., i, pp. 181, 1,82, Fig. 12 ‘Do 
of M , i. p. 1S4, Fig 133 , e. 
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‘BARNACLE WORK 


mould- 
ings of 
M. M. 
III. 


M inoan 
fondness 
for gro- 
tesque 
natural 
designs. 


creatures that characterize the advanced M. M. Ill stage. 1 hese are best 
represented by the reliefs on a remarkable clay basin that occurred in the 
first discovered ‘ Kouloura ’ (i), full-sized drawings of which are here re- 



Fiu. 67. Part or M. I a Bowl with I'io. 08. M. M. I Cup with 

‘Barn.-ut.f. Work' : Buff Ground with ‘Barnacle Work,’. 

Ruduv Sireaks. (f) 

produced for comparison (Fig. 09, a-//)} The naturalistic barnacles above 
at once reveal the source of the bizarre reliefs of Figs. 07, OS. Besides the 
very realistic pecten shell Fig. 09, /, which with its baked clay core mFdit 
be taken for a geological specimen, the little crabs cast after death, and 
the limpet beside one of these, Fig. 09, g, the principal source of this 
marine ornament as here seen, Fig. 09, a-i\ is to be found in the barnacle 
growth on rocks, or on the hard shell of certain sea creatures. 

To the grotesquely moulded surfaces that already appear on M. M. I a 
pottery we mat' well apply the general name of ‘ barnacle work '. That it 
should already have had such a vogue in Crete at a date so early as the close 
of the Third Millennium before our era is a singular evidence of the Minoan 
taste for bizarre natural forms — otherwise displayed at a slightlv later date 
by the reproduction of rocks and grottoes. No similar artistic vein is 
traceable either in Chaldaea or the Nile Valley, and it was quite foreign to 
the early Greeks. We seem to be nearer to the fantasy of the Far East. 


5-0 


and l-ig. 360. 


Set* f\ of .1/., i, pp 


o 



CLAY MOULDINGS OF MARINE FORMS 


io • 


Secondary ‘ Barbotine ’ Phase characteristic of M. M. I b. 


What maybe called the secondary phase ot this 'barbotine work’, in which j^ on " 

the raised ornaments take their place as an integral part of colour schemes, ‘ Barbo- 
tine ’ 



l ie,, till. Clan Mouldin'!, s and Cam- of Marine Creuukh on M.M. Ill Bamn. 


belongs in its chief manifestations to the succeeding ceramic style, M. M. I Ik phase 

" & char ic 

at present under discussion, though its beginnings may be already traced teristic of 

before the close of M. M. I a. It is still well represented in M. M. II a. and M.M.I/l 

indeed, forms a feature in some ot the most artistic productions of the acme 

ot Middle Minoan Ceramic Art. 



104 ‘BARBOTINE’ IMITATION OF PRICKLY SHELLS 


In this secondary stage the elements of relief show a more ordered 
arrangement, and its ridges often act as frames to bands of coloured 



Fin. 70 ‘Thokx\ Chsim’, 

G.ll.DLROI'US. 


Fig. 71. ‘ Tih.iux-ii.u. k ' Cion. 



patterns. Their bizarre contours disappear, giving place to distinct thorny 
protuberances, or to mere prickles and warts. 
lts . But the marine origin of the excrescences now in vo r, ue is none the 

marine 

sources-- less apparent. 1 here can be little doubt that some were supplied hv sea- 
‘ thorny ’ shells. One likely species at least — the Spondy’us £acd,ropus — belongin'*- 
oyster. to the family popularly known as ‘thorny oysters' was of frequent recur- 
rence in the excavations at Knossos. 1 A series of specimens were in fact 
found, some of them in a very complete state, among the M. M. II-III 
refuse of the newly discovered ‘ Koulouras '. The appearance of thorn- 
hke protuberances on this large shell, arranged in rows and on rkEes 
may be gathered from lug. 70 reproducing a modern specimen -without 
however its beautiful rosy lilac colouring. Shells of this kind were 
actually found in a M. M. II medium in ‘ Kouloura ’ 2, the prickles of which 


Specimens also orcuned with the other 
shells found in the ‘Temple Repositories’. 


und which -cem to ha\e .-coed u kind of 
I'livcnient iJuj iration fin the Central Shrine. 
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have been a good deal broken, but which on the other hand show a rough 
patch on the crown where barnacles (now broken oft) had attached them- 
selves. The frequent occurrence here and 
elsewhere of this species among the refuse heaps 
of Knossos shows that the ‘ thorny o\ster’ was 
a favourite article ot food. 

Similar suggestions are also supplied by the Thorn- 
‘ thorn-back ’ crab common on the neighbour- c ( a i). 
ing Aegean shore, a modern carapace of which 
is given in Fig. 71.’ The back of this is 
covered with warts like a toad, and shows 
thorny excrescences round the margin. Spine- 
less sea-urchins would have afforded another 
convenient model, as well as the prickly ridges 
ot the abundant pecten-shells. Such ridges are 
sometimes arranged herring-bone fashion as on 
the beaked spout, Fig. 72. On the pedestal, 

Fig. 73. b they serve as the stalks of leaves. 

That this ‘ barbotine ’ technique was due to ( llu . s , 
l-1 ‘" ' I!eak or the actual imitation of the prickly or corrugated technique 

surface of certain familiar marine objects is m 
borne out by the fact that it was actually applied by the Minoan potters designs, 
to individual designs of such. A clear instance is supplied, in the curiously 
composite representation of a shell type given below on a M. M. I b 
polychrome vessel from the Kamares Cave, where the corrugations of the 
whorls are indicated by means of rows of small prickly lumps attached to 
the surface (see Fig. So, a).- 

The ‘barbotine - technique, thus evolved, was now combined by the bine 

tvttvtt/ . . ' . combma- 

JM. M. lb potters with the brilliant polychromy that had grown up pan tionof 
pass/: with it. Fragmentary examples of this are given in Fig 73, a-t/. P™ , J “" d 
Of all practically complete vessels in this combined style, the palm must early 
still be given to the beak-spouted jug - found with parts of the pedestals of chtomy 
two of the polychrome ‘ fruit-stands ’ so characteristic of this epoch — of which T M - 

a coloured reproduction is given on PI. XXVIII, a. It will be seen that the 
beak shows a serrated edge like Fig. 72. On the centre of the side of 

1 This specimen, as is often the case, has pieted is St. (ieorge and the llragon. 

been used to contain in its interior a small ’ 1 '. 114 below. The appearance of the 

ikon or religious picture of the kind that prickles in relief is shown on the niatgin 

pilgrims purchase. The subject here de- of the drawing. 
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this vessel , 1 * * * beneath the handle, is a broad vertical band coloured with 
a creamy wash, and showing a typical network of ridges and miniature peaks 
which is really the ‘barnacle work’ of M.M. I a in a subduedform. With slightly 
more relief, we see the same mode reflected in the fragment, Fig. 73, c.~ 

Two other examples are placed in PI. XXVIII beside this remarkable 
vessel to illustrate the brilliant colour effect of this barbotine style of M. M. I b. 
One (b) is the upper part of the as/cos, big. 73, d, and c a cup with a highly 
decorative crocus design, developed in d — found in the early town drain . 0 

Fine Evolution of ‘Prickle’ Work on M. M. II a Bowls. 

In some cases, as already noted, the small prominences are of a prickly 
kind, and the upper part of the ad'os form in Fig. 73, d* and PI. XXVIII, b 
shows thorn-like projections. These thorn-like excrescences themselves find 
their most exquisite form and application in the beautiful bowl belonging to 
the polychrome fabric of the succeeding M. TV. I Dr phase (see below, p. 135 , 
Fig. lOo). The points here, though somewhat less acuminated, suggest both 
in their form and their rose madder hue the thorns of a wild rose . 5 In this 
case, too, the smaller prickles round the edge of the angular circumference 
and -corresponding with them -inside the bowl, attest the survival of the 
M. M. I b ‘ barbotine’ tradition. 


Lower Date of ‘ Barbotine ’ Decoration : Sporadic Survivals. 

As to the lower date to which this form of decoration survived, some 
evidence both positive and negative is supplied by the Middle Minoan 
polychrome sherds found in Egyptian deposits of Twelfth Dynasty date. 
The negative evidence of course is not conclusive ; but at Kahun, 6 where 


1 'this jug was found in a narrow passage- 
way between two houses immediately S.W. 
of the Palace. It is illustrated in colouis in 
/.//..S'.. \\i, PI. VI (Hogarth and Welch, 
Primitive Painted Pottery in Cnte, p. 70). 
(_'f., too, /’. of , 1 /., i, p. 179, log. 12S. The 
forepart of the spout is restored. 

J Part of a cylindrical base : black glare 
with small projections, recalling mimatuie 
barnacles, or limpets, some in gioups ot lour 
coated with a creamy white engobe. Intervals 

of vesica piscis shape, orange red bordeied by 

madder. This and other fiagments shown in 

Tig. 7 .'! are among sampks from pits to the 

S.K. of the Palace, allowed me bv the Cretan 


Administration in the early da\s of the excava- 
tion and now in the Ashmolean Museum. 

" See /’. of J/., ii, Pt. I, p. 7569, and Tig. 2 n.">. 
A tiansitional piece, there attributed to M.M. I a. 

' Pale blown ground with creamy spots 
and vvrmilion stripes. 

' Reproduced in colours, Knossos, Report, 
190a (/>’. .S'. l\i, PL II, 2. 

R Petne, Iholani. Kahun, and (iuroh, p. 9, 
and PI. 1 : f. If. S. \i (1890), p. 276, and 
PI XIV, and cf. J. L. Myrcs, /’roe. Sue Ant., 
xv, 1S95, p. 356, and /’. o / Af , i. p. 266. The 
sherds have been now fully described by Mr. 
]-• J - I oi sdvke I Ji.M. Cat., Prehistoric Aegean 
Pa/tny, pp. or-4, and Tigs, t 1 3, 114, 115). 
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the period covered extends beyond the reign of Senusert II, no sherd was 
found exhibiting the ‘ barbotine ’ technique, neither is there any trace of it 
on the polychrome vase from Abydos 
ot M. M. II/; fabric and probably 
dating from the time of Amenemhat, 

1849-1801 11. c. 1 On the other hand, 
amongst the fragments from Harageh - 
more closely dated to Senusert II’s 
time is one, here reproduced in Fig. 

74 , which represents a mature stage 
of the * barbotine ’ decoration show- 
ing two rows of small knobs linked bv 
elongated S-shaped bands, white on 
the black glaze ground. To the same 
series belonged the interesting sherd depicting the 
‘ tennis bat and ball ’ pattern of the same class as the 
pottery of egg-shell fabric belonging to the fully 
developed M. INI. II a stGe. 

It is to the epoch marked by the Harageh 
deposit, or round about 1900 n. c., that we may 
bring down the end of the use of the barbotine 
decoration as a continuous ceramic feature. That it 
survived later, indeed, in occasional use, is shown 
by a ‘ peg-top ’ ' rhyton ' from Zakro of M. M. 1 1 1 Z 
fabric, 3 the bizarre, roughened surface of which 
recalls the * barnacle ’ work of M. M. I a cups. But 
this and a more or less contemporary class of knobbed culinary vessels 
may best be regarded as sporadic offshoots. 



Fig. 75 . Mocidkd 
C ocKLh-sHLI I , HoC.sl 11 : 
M. M. Ia. 


Influence of Sea-shells on Ceramic Design. 

An interesting specimen found among the ceramic relics of the newly 
excavated M. M. I a House B makes it now possible to trace back to the 
date to which it belongs, a direct process of reproducing marine objects 


1 ot M.. i. pp. 2(17-9. lug. IFOff, and 
Suppl. PI. IV. For tin. contents of the Ti mil) 
set- l’rot. I. ( Lir.stunp, /mr/iW . I minis nf 
ArclMmh >£\ , CJT c. . mi j, p.107 sc(|i|. 

■ R. Fneclhai h, Ilaragt/i ( Hritish S Iwel 
"J .Inhiiti'i'W in yo-i//, Tut-ntuth War, 
m2 p. St e t-spei i.tlh p. 1 r, and cf. /’. ,<f M 


n. I’t. I, pp. 2 r r (4, and Fig. llit. with 
Supnl. Note, p. 22.S. 

of M , 11. Ft. I, pp, 224, 225. 1 14. 121 ), 
it. R. -M. Ikiwkins, /. //. .S’., win (1903'!, 
p. -so, lug. 37. 1 lie black y!a/e of this 

\cs-cl mdii.a'es its t-ailv tradition. 
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our knowledge of which had been hitherto confined to remains of the latest 
Middle Minoan phase. This was a cockle-shell, evidently belonging to some 
clay vessel, that had been formed from an actual mould of the shell itself, 
though, as will be seen from Fig. 75 , the impression — seemingly taken 
from a specimen with both valves connected— was not very successful. 
This recalls the pectens, limpets, and whorl-shells, and even a little dead 
crab reproduced above in Fig. (iff, h. and which were moulded in relief by 
a similar process — forming part, it would appear, of the border of some 
flat-bottomed basin — found in the first discovered ‘Kouloura’. 1 Such 
reliefs it will be remembered attain a very brilliant development in the 
faience argonauts and cockles adorned with their natural colouring con- 
tained in the' Temple Repositories though probably the moulds for these 
— like those of the flying fishes and surrounding rock-work — were wholly 
artificial. 

It thus appears that from the very beginning of the Middle Minoan 
Age the development of ceramic Art in the ‘marine stvle’ was facilitated 
by a system of 'Nature moulding’ in the same way as at a slightly later 
date — M. M. II a — we have seen the same style in wall-painting promoted 
by a process of ‘ Nature-printing ’ by means of small sponges dipped in 
paint.” This method of rapid reproduction was also applied to the exterior 
of vases. 4 

The important part that sea-shells played in the evolution of Minoan 
ornament can surprise no one who realizes how largely they have been 
turned to decorative use, not only by modern savages, but by primitive 
European Man from Palaeolithic times onwards. Already in the Neolithic 
Age, indeed, there was a regular trade route by which such brilliant exotic 
species as the ' Mother of pearl ’ shell and the gaily variegated ' Mitre- 
shells ’ reached the Mediterranean coasts from the Red Sea and Indian 
Ocean.” In Crete the huge Tridacna — of which the Red Sea is the 
nearest habitat — was early Used as a material lor carvings. Men of the 
Danube Valley, not content w ith importing Mediterranean forms, 1 ’ ransacked 
a geological stratum for large cow ries to serve for their personal adornment. 1 
In Crete itself the marine side of the principal divinity seems to have given 


’ Ibid.. i. pp. 5 ’2, 523, and Fig. 381 . The 
appearance of -.omc ot these objects was thcie 
compared with .shells and to-sil Crustacea 
from the ( 'oraline ( rag. 

' Ibid , i. pp. ,20-’.’, and Fig. 37 !). 

' >»• PP J'M- 1 -L- - :!, T 


1 Ibid., and cf. vol. i, p. 244, Fig. 1 8 l h. 
Ct. ibid., i, p. 55, and notes 4 and 5. 

See Y. Gordon (Tilde, The Danube in 
I 're history, passim . 

T Personal communication from PiofcSsor 
M. M. Yasr.ch. 
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ARTISTIC INFLUENCE OF SEA-SHELLS 
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a special Impulse to the use of shells in connexion with her sanctuaries. 
The Pectuncjilus shells — one of them flattened below — found at Phaestos 1 
associated with a clay female idol of the squatting Neolithic type and 
small clay cups of offering, find their analogy at a much later date in the 
varied assortment of natural sea-shells, streaked and banded with brilliant 

artificial tints, that came to light with the 
faience figures of the Snake Goddess 
and her votaries in the ‘ Temple Re- 
positories ’ at Knossos, 2 and which there 
— as elsewhere waterworn pebbles and 
sherds — seem to have been strewn on 
the floor of her shrine. It is perhaps 
a suggestive fact that a female idol from 
Central Crete of a sub-Neolithic or 
Early Minoan class should have been 
carved out of Tridacna shell." 

The influence of shell motives on 
Minoan decorative Art has hardly received sufficient recognition. It is in 
fact omnipresent, though often inextricably interwoven with spiraliform 
patterns of old Aegean inheritance. It is a moot point whether the simple 
coils that appear among decorative elements before the close of the Early 
M : noan Age may not have been simply due to the suggestion supplied by 
one or other of the common whorl-shells. 4 

Amongst these, the capacious Dolium or ‘ Tun-shell ’ 3 seems specially 
to have impressed the Cretan artists. The greatest tour de force of a 
Minoan lapidary was in fact the carving out of a block of liparite - the 
volcanic glass obtained from the Aeolian Islands - of an almost exact copy 
of the higher spired variety of the shell 1 ' known as Dolium pcrdix. 

Both this variety and Dolium ralea (Fig. 7<> ) — ‘ the helmet Tun-shell 
— occur in the refuse pits of Knossos, and would seem to have formed 
a favourite article of food.' 1 he latter is distinguished by its more globular 


„ fr'il . i ii, ‘ r i‘ .. ' V '~, 



1 A. Moaso. M,m. Ant., xix (ipoS), p. 151 

seqq. : P. of -!/■, i. p- .,7 and p. 5m. 

3 P of J/., i, pp. 517-m, and tig-. 'AT 7 , 
37S. 

Pi,/., p. 48, 1-ig. 13 . jo. and ef. ii. I’art I, 
p. 4<>. It wn-, at fitst Ixlicwd to be ol 
alabaster as there desmbed. The idol is in 
im own possession. 

1 The ‘tender motive illustrated in P. of 


-Eh ii, l’t. I, p. rgfi, !■ it; 10 . 7 , nia\ itself, in 
part at least, have been due to this whorl- 
shell suggestion. 

1 he name ot Tmina has been recently 
ap])lied to till- genus in place of Jio/ium. 

See /’. ,'J ii. Pt. II. Suppl. PI XXXIfi. 

Doiium x<i “i also oecurted in the ‘ Tem- 
ple Repositories' Tins is at present the 
commons) \.unt\ on the neighbouring mast. 



WHORL-SHELL MOTIVES 
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form and the short coil at top, and it seems probable, as suggested below, 
that this species played a part in the evolution of a highly conventionalized 
shell-type that had a vogue in M. M. I b. 

Of other shells that, owing to their size or associations, seem to have 
early left their influence on Minoan ceramic Art, the ' Conch-shell ’ or 
Triton derived a special religious value from its use bv votaries to summon 
the divinity, 1 and models of this shell in painted clay were for the same 
reason included among the fittings of the' Miniature Shrine’ ofM. M. II 
date brought to light in the Loom- Weight Area at Knossos. 2 The shell 
itself also found a place in actual shrines both here and at Phaestos. Part 
of the spire of a full-sized Triton in painted clay, also of M. M. II fabric, 
with white bands on a black ground, was found on the East Slope at 
Knossos, and a fine reproduction in marble-like stone occurred among the 
sacred vessels of the ‘Treasury’ in the West Quarter. 3 As a signet-type 
it occurred in the ‘ Temple Repositories ’. 4 The whorl-shelis so frequent in 

L. M. I b vases of the marine style have sometimes, owing to their elongated 
shape, been identified rather with Tritons than purple-shells, but the prickly 
prominences visible on these must be regarded as taken over from the 
Mu)\x:' It is hardly necessary here, to recall the persistent tradition 
of this compound type in the corkscrew' coils on vases of the L. M. Ill 
Period. 

The whorl-shell origin is already clearly recognizable in certain poly- 
chrome types — see Figs. 77, a and b -belonging to the fully developed stage 

M. hi. I b, or the early part of M. M. II a, and in the section of a more 
advanced hi. hi. II a bowl (Fig. 77, i) we see the spirals linked into a chain 
and the shell mouths turned in both directions. The motive itself, when 
reduced to a geometrical outline, as on the hi. hi. II b bowl. Fig. 77, c, is 
assimilated with what has been above referred to as the 'half ivy-leaf’ 
pattern in the hi. hi. Ill version, Fig. 78. 


: P. of M., i. [>. 222, Fig. lt> 7 . 

- Ibid., i. p. 2i(), and p. 222, Fig. lt>8. 

- Ibid., ii. Ft. II, p. S23, lug. 5 : 5 '.). 

1 Ibid., i, p. 696. Fig. 518 // where the 
relative si/e of the two whorl-shells is show n 
by comparison with tiiat of the small objects, 
apparently bivalve, beside them. 

1 As Professor Bosanquet ( /. II. S„ wiv, 
p. 221) states: ‘The artist seems to ha\c 
combined the spiky surface of the one with 
the elongated proportions of the other.' 

Specimens of the purple shell or Mttrex 


trunculus occur in the Minoan deposits at 
Knossos. On the Island of Kouphonisi (the 
ancient I.euke) off the S.E. coast of Crete, 
and on other sites near I’alaikastro, Professor 
Posanquet (ioc. at.) found heaps of crushed 
specimens associated with Middle Minoan 
pottery, and pointing to a local manufacture 
of the precious purple dye. I have seen 
a similar heap on the shore of the Mar Piccolo 
at Taianto. in later times a great centre of the 
fabric. 
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PARALLEL EVOLUTION OF WHORL-SHELL TYPE 
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This geometrical reduction of the whorl-shell type for ceramic patterns 
is indeed exemplfied by the primitive Art oi the most distant regions. Nothing 
indeed can be more remarkable than the manner in which the life-historv ot 



I n,. 77. a-c. IV>i \i hkomi Vkwi ~ \u i h Wimri -mii i r I’uiikn-. a. r-. M. M. 1 /■ : 

M. M. II a. 


a similar shell pattern in Minoan Art is paralleled in the ancient painted 
pottery of the Pueblo Indians and the /unis ot X< w Mexico. In this case 
the linked ‘ half ivy-leaf' motive, as seen in h ig. 7 h} is based on cone-shells. 
In Eig. 7 1>, a - and c - the antecedent stages are clearly illustrated. In a, 
indeed, the whorl of the cone-shell is marked by a conical projection. In 
Tie. 7 S, from Phae.stos, a similar result is reached by a different path. 

The combination ot details taken from ditt< rent species illustrated 
above bv the merging ot the 1 riton ami Murex typ< s- — is its* It thoroughly 
characteristic ot Minoan Art. and has aln-atE been repeatedly illustrated in 
the case ot the flower types m the wall-paintings. A conspicuous instance 


\\ ii’.um If. i I "ini, s, t ■ 

It. ■ . : 1 i i'll :1) k> at I IV* I I”! 1 Ill 

..t Ktann’.i.N. tt,i-:.T. ••!'. i"" p. ;« n 
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of this eclecticism is afforded by what must certainly be regarded as a com- 
pound shell-type that appears on vases representing the polychrome style 
of the early part of M. M. II a. Tigs. 8.‘>~Sf>. 

On the low spouted vase (Fig. 80, a) 1 from the Kamares Cave we see 



Fill. "S. .M. M. Ill Pol ( pHAL~.lLi.ff 

SHOWIXe, * H \T.F Ivvu.rxr' T.IXKFD Will! 
Pol L s : DlKIVAIIVK SilEI.I l’.\ . 1 KKX. 


Professor Dawkins to recognize a J 
however, where the mouth should 


a series of tour objects clearly repre- 
senting whorl-shells so far as the main 
part ot their composition goes, sur- 
rounded with a white border, inter- 
mittently fringed.- The corrugation 
ot the surface and the indication of 
successive whorls is given by means 
of small prickles, a survival of the 
' barbotine ’ technique, and which led 
r urcx shell. The lower part of the shell, 
be, is quite irreconcilable with an uni- 



lie. or /'.pL'uv ikum Mi xivo -now iv . n^iKvimx i>nmi i> 

h;om Shiii \ a '■hows Conl-~-iih,L' with Puomim.n j Whuko. 


valve structure. 'I he border hero curves forward iu two rounded promi- 
nences, suggestive ot the twin bosses or umbos of single valvcd molluscs 
like the common cockle. Not only are bivalve and univalve elements thus 
combined, but a further feature appears at the apex of the design in the 

1 I. xi .iVittd by l’rwti w.?r R. M. Iiawkm- It \v,y. doubtR---, mini: to tire'c guff 

lumi thi IxanuiLS (Jdji and reVeiied and in ojei tii >>y and tin ' I'mnujliiiiH ’ of tin 
n tu -.•rated b\ him. />’. .S'. . \t\, I’i. IXabou. wimrUtiut 1 'i i u. .r ] id-sftuvs pff, xii>. p, jc) 

See, too. /’, M . i. t o!i iia nd P.ate 1 . d runem/nd Mint \ -.In 11-. 

IV. 
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shape of a spiral offshoot that is somewhat difficult to explain as representing 
the apex of a shell. 

This coil, indeed, recalls those regularly attached to Minoan buttei flies 
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}• it,. SO. M. M. I b l’ol Y1 H ROM L ronm Ml ill CoXVl MIOXAI I/ED SHU I I J A [1 1- KX. 
a, KamakI'' Ca\ k : />, Kxtb^os (kk>iukil> from i RAr.MRxisg; Kxqsno>, ox Pi ih-s’iai. 
or • 1 'rl u 1)1-11 

l’erhajis (die antennae being omitted), and which there stand for the proboscis, 
floni tun- I- s >t possible that in this case, too, we have a reminiscence of the very 


fion'tun- I- s >t possible that in this case, too, we have a reminiscence of the very 
stieii. prominent proboscis — here misplaced — ot the favourite Tun-shell of the 
Minoans ? 

The same motive as that seen in I’ig. SO, a, occurs in a modified form 
on the M. M. I b vessel, of which a drawing, restored from fragments 
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appears in Fig. SO, b. On the contemporary pedestal of a ‘fruit-dish’ 
(Fig. 80 , r) — also from Ivnossos — though the two bosses are here retained 
the apex is simplified by the omission of the coil. 

In this t_\pe we may recognize a conventionalized design ot a sea-shell 
in general, embracing both the univalve and bivalve classes of mollusc. 

W hen we recall in another field such composite plant creations as reeds 
terminating above in glorified papyrus tufts of varied hues and with flowers 
of Cretan stock inserted between their stems, it is hard to set definite 
limits to the eclectic system that found favour with the Minoan artists. 
Heterogeneous elements are in the same way united in the case ot butter- 
flies, and the gold ball seen between the ‘bees’ on the Mallia jewel 1 may 
itself represent the pellet ot the Sacred Beetle. 

Early Development of ‘Marine Style’. 

M’hat has been said above— largely the result of recent discoveries and 
observations will help to set in their true perspective certain salient 
characteristics of the latest Middle Minoan phase. 

The many-sided development of the ‘ marine style ’ which there strikes 
the eye, and indeed must be regarded as a dominant characteristic of that 
Period, is after all a more intensive manifestation of tendencies that have 
left their mark from the earliest Middle Minoan stage onwards. It has 
been noticed above that somewhat rude designs of fish and sea-tang 
already appear on polychrome vessels of mature M. M. I a date.' 2 

The unique profusion of natural representations of this class visible in 
this later stage, modelled in porcelain as well as clay, and painted on the walls 
as well as on vases, engraved on gems, and actually moulded from sea-shells 
and other marine objects, had much earlier antecedents. The master- 
pieces of the ‘Marine style', such as the Dolphin and Flying-fish frescoes, 
and small reliefs like the ‘Ambushed Octopus’ on the steatite ‘ rhyton ’ 
from Ivnossos, 1 surpass in naturalism anything that had yet been achieved 
in this branch of Art. But the clay seal-impressions found in the ‘ Hiero- 
glyphic Deposit’, of a date not later than the close ot M. M. II, already 
exhibit an advance on the same lines, which at the moment of their discovers', 
and in the absence of any parallel designs of the same epoch, made it difficult 
to believe that they did not belong to the succeeding M. M. Ill phase. 

With the definite data now betore us, there is no need for further 
hesitation as to the relatively early date of these works. The actual 

1 Sec above, pp. 75, 76, and Fig. is. IbU., ii, l’t. I, p. jj~. Fig. 13 u ; ii, Ft. II, 

: P i, p. 1S2, Fig. 131 , <?,/>. p. 503, Fig. 3 u 7 . 

I 2 
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1 16 COCKLE-SHELLS AND COMPOSITE BIVALVES 


‘ Nature-moulding' ’ of sea-shells is now shown to go back to the initial phase 
of Middle Minoan Art. The grotesque rockwork seen on the seal-impres- 
sions referred to -notably the actual grotto on that reproduced here in Fig. 




Fig. 81. Roman-til Rock Lax me \pf. with 
( i r o i ro (M. M. II Si:\i.ini.) ( f ). 


81 1 — suggesting a romantic landscape scene such as those once popularly 
associated with the name of Salvator Rosa — was the natural outgrowth of 
the imitations of marine rock surfaces long familiar with the Minoan potters. 
That this, with the associated ' barnacle work ’ above described, had a con- 
tinuous history on vases clown to the beginning of the Late Minoan Age, 
has, as we have seen, been clearly demonstrated by the peg-top shaped 
1 rhyton' from Zakrok which, with its partial use of black glaze, preserves the 
earlier Middle Minoan tradition. 

Cockle-shell Reliefs. 

Three cockle-shells, about half life-size, are seen naturalistically moulded 
in relief on the flat upper rim of a miniature bridge-spouted jug found near 
the ‘ House of the Frescoes’. The rim of the vessel has a black surface 
with white bars, and the cockles are of a whitish colour with black streaks 
between their ridges, Fig. 8‘kk '1 he vase itself 1 dongs to the borders of 
M M. II and III. 4 

1 i, p. 273. F 1 3 . I’ 02 . r: ii. 4 In 1 nr. COC, it is placed beside wsm-K 

Ft. II. p 4 Lv F’c. from a .stratum in the Lark Ha-ements beloni'- 

’ !l ; Ft. I. p. 225. Fig. 1 -!*. 11. 1113 to M. M. III,,. It f mnu l, howuver. 

Sue u. 1 ’t 1 . pp 3G11, 371, .uni outsii 1 1. this. in. 1. thniicli near it 
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This attachment of cockle-shell reliefs to the exterior of painted clay Later 
vessels — already anticipated by the M. M. I« example, Fig. 75 — itself on 'metal 
supplies the antecedent stage to the reliefs of the same kind on metal vases vaits 
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Fig. 82. Rim of M. M. II <5 Jcc. 
WITH CoCKI.KS MOl’I.DKl) ON IT 


Fig. 8:3. Large Polychrome Cue M. M. II a. from Phaestos, 
with CoMi’Oi xn Bivalve Shells in Repousse Rf.iiet. 


of Late Minoan date. A good example is supplied by the cockles set on 
the handle of a bronze ewer from the ‘Chieftain’s Grave’ of the Zater 
Papoura Cemetery . 1 

A polychrome cup from Phaestos 2 had already shown that the 
decorative use of such sea-shells in repousse relief was also a feature of 
the great ceramic phase of M. INI. II a, and this has now been corroborated 
by fragments of vessels, some ot them belonging to a distinctive con- 
temporary class, found in the recently excavated ‘ Kouloura ’ 2 . 

The Phaestian specimen (Pig. 83), a large one-handled cup of a usual 
M. M. II type — of metallic origin — presents on its upper rim white curving 
sprays and between them, bizarre objects, yellow with a white border, 
which may best be regarded as derivatives of marine growths. The lower 

1 A. E.. Prehistoric Tombs of Knossos. i, - Facsimiles of this < up by Monsieur (lil- 
PP- 53' 54' Figs. 52 , 54 {Archtitolo&ia. li\, lieron exist, of which one is in the Ashmolean 
1906 ). Cf. P. of .1/., ii, Ft. II, p. (> 36 , and Museum. Its ‘ribbon’ handle is crossed by 
Fig. 400. It was found above the sepulchral white bars, and two white acuminated curves 
slabs. The i ontents of the tomb may be as- are seen beneath its ba-e, a not unusual 
signed to L. M. II. Reliefs of cockles also occur feature in M. M. II \tssels. 
on small faience vases of M. M. Ill date. 
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part of the body, which in this case has a deep brown ground, is surrounded 
by three closely set rows of bivalve shells in embossed relief. 

Knossian fragments from ' Kouloura ’ 3 (cf. Fig. 84 , a, b), belonging 
to a vessel of more globular form, repeat part of a series of shell reliefs 



Fig. 84rr. A Fragment or M. M. II" Fig. 84 A Lower Side oi Fragment 

ISOWI, SHOWING C’o.MPO-ITK C Vt-Nl's-Pl.C TEN ) SHOWING ImI’KLSsIONs MAUI 1SV I'INGl-.K 

Shells in Repousse Relief. Kouloura 3, (with X ail Mark), to press the Clav 
Knossos. into a Mourn. 

which a careful examination proves to be practically identical with those 
of the Phaestos cup in the minutest details. 

The shell itself, of which one valve is exhibited, once more exemplifies 
the Minoan taste for composite creations. Its lower compartment, showing- 
seven more or less semicircular ridges, recalls those of Venus verrucata, 
common on the coast. 1 On the other hand, bejond the outer arch of these, 
the remaining curved section of the surface presents radiating lines like 
those of a Pecten or ‘ comb-shell ’. 

Not only does the same composite formation recur on the shell reliefs 
of the Phaestos cup. but the ridges of the lower Yenus-like compartment 
are the same in number — eight — as those of the Knossos fragments. As 
far as it is possible to judge there were in each case thirty teeth to the 
comb-shell. In other words, it looks as if the same matrix had been 
used in both cases, consisting probably of an incised steatite stamp. That 
this was not in quite so fresh a state when used for the Phaestos Cup is clear 
from certain flaws which recur on the impressions.- The surface of both 
vessels had been covered with the same dark brown glaze medium. 

A fragment from Palaikastro :i carries us from the Southernmost to the 
Easternmost district of Crete. It represents part ot an egg-shell ware 

Numeiou* spcrinK ns of this with artificial ‘ I he rehcf> on the Plme^o^ ('up do not 
painted hands occurred in the I emple Re- a** a uile extend to the* lull bonier of the 
poMtorirs, doubtle^ from the paving of a exterior < ur\e ot the >hell. 
shrine Nee /'. <>j J/., i, p. 5 to. 1 ie. * uppt 1 R. M. 1 Uwkin**. m Pa’aikastro K\ 

cornu, left j. turns, l’t. I, op. in, 17 , fie. r 1 < . 


ava- 
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bowl, with clotted and triangular decoration in white, and embossed with 
composite bivalve shells of identical design, though in this case of slightly 
lesser dimensions and with fewer teeth to the ‘comb’ (Fig. 85). 

The stamping of the shells had been aided by the simultaneous pressing 

out of the surface by a finger tip inserted 
within the bowl, and the inner depressions on 
the fragmentary specimens clearly show part 
of the edge of the finger-nail. These are clearly 
seen on the back of the Knossian fragment, 
Fig. 84 b s and recur on the inner surface of the 
Phaestian cup. It is to be observed that, 
owing to the repousse technique inherent in the 
fabric, this class of vessel is of very fine pottery 
more or less of the 1 egg-shell ’ class. 

From the above observations it is clear 
that both vessels came from the same potter’s 
workshop, while the secondary character of the 
impressions on the Phaestos cup enable us further to infer that these highly 
artistic works had both issued from the Royal factory of the Knossian Palace. 
This conclusion is corroborated by the recurrence, in the same deposit 

at Knossos, of a composite form of 
bivalve shell of identical type among 
similar reliefs on the margin of a vase 
belonging to a well-defined local class 
of contemporary date. In pottery of 
this class creamy white painted decora- 
tion over parts of the vessels is com- 
bined in other parts with the black glaze 
characteristic of the best M. M. II ware, 
on which are painted scarlet bands or, 
at times, patches and foliate designs 
in a bright shade of Venetian red. At 
‘ tortoise-shell ’ pattern in its earliest 



Flu. 8ii. Frai.mkni of I!o\\l or 
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times, too, it is coupled with the 
M.M. II form. 

On the fragment in question (Fig. S<>, and PI. XXIX, a) a composite 
shell of this kind is set on the outer border of a vase between a foliate 
ornament and what seems to have been part of the stump of a small 
handle such as is seen on the fragment of similar fabric, given in the 
Coloured Plate XXIX, l;. Bexond the handle another similar foliate 
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‘ CREAMY-BORDERED ’ POLYCHROME CLASS 
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pattern appears. The execution of these decorative designs was carried 
out, both in the case of the sprays and the shells, by means of moulds, 
and impressed finger marks are again visible beneath each relief, in this case 
showing the ridges of the skin of the potter's finger. 

‘ Creamy-bordered ’ Class of M. M II a Polychrome Vases : Origin 
of ‘Tortoise-shell’ Ware in Metal Flutings. 

A ferv words may be here said about the peculiar class of M. M. lid 
polychrome ware in which the vessels of the 
type to which the above fragment a in the 
Coloured Plate XXIX belongs must be in- 
cluded. This ceramic class ot local Knossian 
fabric does not, indeed, appear to have been 
hitherto distinguished. 

Further illustrative fragments are given in 
the Coloured Plate XXIX, e. Somewhat de- 
veloped in the Plate is part of the rim and bowl 
of a vessel of the ‘fruit-stand ’ t\ pe, supported 
by a pedestal. 1 Within its shallow receptacle is 
seen ‘ tortoise-shell ripple ’ decoration of the 
early M. M. II class, here suggestive of curved repousse ribs such as seem to 
have radiated round the bowl in the case of some metal prototypes of this kind 
of dish. 2 The repousse technique of a survives in the rim. This, which is 
covered with a cream} -w hite wash like that of the other vessel showing the 
bivalves in relief, has an embossed decoration in its inner section, which con- 
sists of a row of spirals. These are clearly meant to appear continuous, but 
they were, in fact, in each case separately impressed by a mould or stamp in 
the same manner as the shells, and with the corresponding depression on 
the under surface. As in the other case, these too show the imprint of the 
finger — here certainly the thumb — by which the clay was pressed into the 
mould, and the nail-mark is also clearly visible (Fig. 87). The lower surface 
of the bowl is covered with a black glaze with some traces of metallic lustre. 

The ‘fruit-stand' t\ pe here represented finds a parallel in the pedestailed 
vessel, the bowl of which, as already pointed out, reflects the flutings of 

1 ( ‘otnpare P. of J/.. i. p. 1S4, Fig l.‘ 5 .‘>. f. This 0 illustiated by the last example 

M. M. T and pp. 24’, 244. and Suppl. PI mentioned in note 1. The shading of the 
III, b under side), illustrating in this rase a colours in the fragment in 1 M. XXIX, k, might 
metallic origin with icpousse mouldings. I lie its. -It he interpreted as a reminiscence of the 
drawing is somewhat developed. light and shade of such repousse ‘ra\x\ 
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•CREAMY-BORDERED’ FRUIT-STAND BOWL 
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a metal-work original. The embossed spirals themselves, in the present 'j 1 ' 0 ,” 0130 ' 
case, suggest metal technique. But the evidence goes farther than this, Apple’ 
The [tainted decoration ot the shallow bowl in the incipient ‘ tortoise-shell imitatea 
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ripple’ st\le, showing two lines of strokes — which in relation to the inner from 
rim of the bowl form a slight double bend — may be fairly regarded as an ^ 
attempt to render, in a rigid geometrical manner, the curved flutings of "°rk. 
metal-work, such as are more literally reproduced in the example given in 
Fig. 88, imitated from the bowl of what was doubtless a silver original. 

In the contrasted darker and lighter sections of the strokes we may, in tact, 
recognize an attempt to depict the actual effect of the light and shade of 
the original repousse flutings — nor can this conclusion be considered at all 
tancitul when it is remembered that on a large painted bowl ot somewhat 
earlier date, the rivet-studs, flutings, and keeled contour of which proclaim its 
metallic origin, a still bolder effect to reproduce the metallic sheen is carried 
out by means of black and white Reids. 1 

The light and dark strokes are in the present case so identically 
repeated and regularly espaced as to imply that the vase painter had, as 
not intrequentlv, availed himselt ot some mechanical process. 


See /’. of J/., i. pp. K|2. 1 1 > g . and tig. 1 3 1 * 
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ORIGINS OF ‘TORTOISE-SHELL RIPPLE’ WARE 
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To complete the parallel with the bowl of the ‘ fruit-stand Fig-. 89 , the 
metallic origin of which is thus apparent, the margin is adorned, there too, 
with a continuous row of spirals, these however being rendered in white paint. 

The somewhat angular 
arrangement of the upper 
and lower lines of strokes on 
the present fragment find an 
even nearer comparison in 
the flutings that surround 
the lower circumference of 
a gold goblet from the Fifth 
Shaft Grave at Mycenae. 1 

1 1 will be seen that these 
comparisons are of great in- 
terest in their bearings on the 

«_5> 

origin of the ‘tortoise-shell 
ripple’ ornament. In this con- 
nexion it may be observed 
that in its tally developed 
M. M. Ill shape, it is a 
special characteristic of cups reproducing the same general character as 
the lower zone of the gold goblet from the Fifth Shaft Grave at Mycenae, 
though there they are rendered in a more angular fashion. The striations on 
Fig. fit),' 2 from a Knossian deposit of that date, in fact, carry on the same 
story. 

In connexion with this incipient 'tortoise-shell ripple’ ware may be 
mentioned another somewhat parallel class of decoration of a new character, 
of which evidence was brought out by the present excavations. In 
‘Ivoulouras’ 2 and 3 there occurred several more or less fra«rnentarv 
specimens of vessels of advanced M. M. II technique, showing a kind of 
waved sepia ornament of var\ ing shades on a pale, at times highly polished, 
ground ot a class that had not \et been distinguished. This form of decora- 
tion, which in its brush tech nit pie ot greater and lesser pressure shows some 
analogy to the ‘tortoise-shell ripple ware’, is illustrated in Figs. IKJ, 9d, 
and seems to represent an attempt to reproduce the veins, and to a certain 
extent the colour effect of fine alabaster, clearly of the Egyptian class. 

Sec the fine rej n • nluc'tn >11 in Profc-wn 
( 1. Karo-, Si/hhii/giu/vr Ton Mxkcnai. I’l. 

CXX1V, Xo. (uS, Text, p. i:j. Cl. /’. ot 


.>/. 1 p. 242 . !■ 1 s:>, a. 7 . 

Ri produced irom /’. ot .1/., i. p, 
tig l.'ia. ahovi . 



Fig. ‘.hi. M. M. Ilia Cur showing ‘Tortoise- 
shell Ripple ’ Pattern Imitatei) from Iiutinc.s 
of Metal Cup. 
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As a good example of this material, though belonging to a much earlier 
date, and itself found some years since North-West ot the Palace site, the 
small gallipot, Fig. hi, is here delineated. This vessel is in fact of a form 
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closely parallel to the pot, in that case of mottled limestone, from the 
transitional Neolithic House A of the Central Court at Knossos, and of 
which a restored drawing has been given in Volume II of this work. The 
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PAINTED TERRA-COTTA FLOWER 


ridge round the centre of the grooved border of this pot answers to a 
degeneration of the rope moulding often seen round that ot proto-dynastic 
specimens. As a contrast to this Fig. 92 from the same region is here 
reproduced, resembling a type presenting the seal ot Khafra of the I\ th 
D\ nasty. 1 * * * 
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Painted Terra-cotta Flower. 

In i! of PI. XXIX we find a fresh 
illustration of the taste for foliated or 
floral designs on the border, also visible 
in the palmette-like motive beside the 
shell in A. The rim is coated in the same 
manner with a creamy-white wash. The 
handlethat here springs from therimshows 
a black glazed ground with white cross 
marks, and in front of its base — lending 
colour to the whole — is a flat vermilion 
knob, the derivative of one in metal. 

The companion piece, PI. XXIX, e, 
and Fig. 95 clearly represents a scven- 
petalled flower. It must originally have 
stood out as an attachment to some other Fig. 95. Terra-cot ta Fiower with 
object in the same terra-cotta material. Coiourfu Wash (J). 

The grooves of its petals still retain remains of the creamy-white wash that 
originally covered them, while the raised ring round its deep central cavity 
has still attached to it part of a Venetian red coating. 

This terra-cotta flower at once suggests a curious resemblance to 
a class of objects of cla\ and stone, which recent excavations on Sumerian 
sites and notably at Ur and Erech have brought to light, and to which the 
name of ' flower cones’ has been given (Fig. 9(3).- These objects date on 
those sites from about the Twenty-ninth Century n. r. As we now know, 
they had formed brilliant mosaics on the walls. 




1 In the C.mih.T Mu~eum • from the ome 
oiigin. For tin Khafra pot (r. 2500 n.C ) see 

(tat stung. Tombs ot I hud 77 ; 1 ['thin D\iui<t\, 

I’l. g r. R. i)j. 
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Sir Arthur Keith ( n,a 7), PI. XXXIV, 1, and 
<-*• 91 . XXX, 1 of. pp. Si, S_>). Sull better 
examples of these cone mosuii s hu\e now been 
bt ought out iu J 01 dan and Xoldcke at Uruk 
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SUMERIAN ‘FLOWER COXES’ COMPARED 
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In spite of the longer stalk of 
the Chaldaean examples, the points 
of resemblance are too great to be 
passed over. Mr. C. J. Gadd 
informs me that a discovery of 
objects of a similar kind, but of 
considerably later date— approach- 
ing the middle of the Third Millen- 
nium before our era — -has now been 
made at Kirkup. This would render 
a comparison with the Minoan 
example the more legitimate. 

As regarded from the Minoan 
point of view, we might be inclined 
to trace the suggestion ot metal- 
work. This artificial flower, with 
its corolla springing from a deep 
central cup, was, as above noted, 
obviously designed for attachment, 
and is really the translation into clay 
of a class of object which in jewel- 
lery had a very ancient Minoan 
tradition. It goes back indeed to 
the exquisite gold ornament in the 
shape of flowers and leaves found 
by Sc-ager in the Mochlos tombs of 
E. M. 1 1 date, but here again we are 
faced with Sumerian parallels. 1 

More solid and beautiful is the 


gold pin surmounted bv a flower of M M. la date from the remarkable 
sepulchral sanctuary recently explored bv the French excavators at Mallia, 
of which an illustration has already been given." That such ornaments 
survived to quite late Mycenaean times is shown by the gold lilies found in 
bee-hive tombs at Dimini and Yolo. But even m these cases we are led back 
to Sumerian prototypes. This Minoan jewellery has now been shown to 
find a still earlier parallel in the varied gold ornaments of floral and foliate 

1 Richard 15. Sc-ager. r.xt'Iorathm in the f>7 and (>!'. 

Islam! nf Mochlos. See. especialb . p. an - See above p. 75 , Fij; 17, and note 
seipj.. and cf. /’. at J/., 1 . pp. no n, and l ip-.. 
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types that already graced the coiffures of the Queens and Court Ladies of 
Ur before the beginning of the Third Millennium before our Era. 1 

o O 
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Beaked Ewers in * Creamy-bordered ’ Style. 

A small ‘beaked’ ewer, 1 PI. XXIX, o, has greatly supplemented our 
knowledge of certain fragments brought to light in the newly excavated 
‘ lvoulouras as well as within the Palace itself, and clearly of the same 
class. The high-beaked spout of the ewer, as well as the ring round the 
base of the neck, are characteristic features. 

Although, owing to the superficial position in which it lay, the surface 
of the ewer had been a good deal weathered, a careful examination of the 
traces of the original coloured designs on the body, which is here fully 
preserved, have made it possible to supply its full restoration as shown in 
PI. XXIX, u. The highly relieved ring here, seen also on two fragmentary 
specimens, is coloured a bright Venetian red, approaching vermilion where 
best preserved. Beneath this the greater part of the body seems to have been 
covered with a black glaze, showing white horizontal rings and, between two of 
these, a chain of white spirals terminating in disks of the same ruddy colour. 
The neck of the ewer is washed in front with the usual creamy white of this 
group, contrasting with a black band running down its back. On the outer 
border of the ‘beak’, as on two of the fragments, there appears on each 
side a curious roll, coloured in all cases with the same bright red, traces of 
which also occur in the spring of the handle in the more complete example. 3 

Two of the fragments present on the neck and the forepart of the 
beak a foliate spray in the same bright red, which much recalls the dark 
brown sprays on the faience cups from the Temple Repositories . 1 The 
upper part of the vases to which these fragments belong is restored in 
PI. XXIX, i'. The painted decoration preserves the tradition of the fine 
M. M. II polychromy, coupled with a black glaze ground. In other words 
the class cannot be later than M. M. 1 1 b , and supplies the antecedent to the 
closely allied faience fabrics of M. M. III. 

That the type represented by these was in fact rooted in the ceramic 
traditions of the acme of the M. M. II Period may be gathered from more 
than one link of connexion. Remains occur of a parallel class of vases, 

1 Found on the r.ast slope of the l’alace toil of F.M. II date iScager. Murillos, p. 5 c 
site: Candia Museum. seqi| and Figs. ro, I i. Cf., too. 1 \ «/’.)/,, j 

J See ('. Leonard Woolley, I'r Excavations. p. <;S, Fig. li'.i). 

Yol. li. The Rout! Cenuterv. see esp. I Ms. ' ( '(impure, too. PI. XXX, a. 

127-0, 135, i pi and compuK the pendant 1 1 \ of !/., i. p. qrjp, Pig. /< 
sprays and attached leu\e» and flow els in gold 
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larger by about one-quarter in their dimensions, and exhibiting- not only 
the best quality of lustrous black glaze, but the vermilion red and white 
decoration that characterizes the best Age of ceramic polychromy. Whether 
they had the same beaked mouths is uncertain, but the spring of the neck 
is surrounded in the same way by a raised ring, generally red. 

It is sate to say that in the case of the vessels with the raised rings 
round their necks, the ultimate originals are to be sought in fine metal-work. 
Of the beaked type with the raised ring round the base ot the neck, we 
have a good example of the same general character in the silver ewer from 
the Fourth Shaft Grave at Mycenae, 1 * * though the ' rolls’ at the sides of the 
mouth are wanting. An approach to the same type, but with blunter beak 
and with the neck-ring modified, is seen in the little gold ewer from 
Grave III - with a spiraliform decoration in repousse work round its body, 
a feature of which we may trace a reminiscence in the white spirals on the 
Knossian ewers, PI. XXIX, d, y. In faience we still see their original 
relief preserved in an ewer trom the ! Temple Repositories’."' 

The whole of the above * creamy-white bordered ’ group — here for the 
first time put together as a special fabric, of a class belonging to the mature 
M. M. II it phase and the succeeding epoch — must in fact be recognized as 
based on silver-work originals. 

'The group itself, indeed, only represents one branch of the many types 
of fine M. hi. II pottery — including in particular the ‘egg-shell’ ware with 
its metallic lustre — that owed its origin to the attempt to imitate gold and 
silver vessels. .At Knossos we cannot, as at Mxcenae, supplement our 
knowledge from the contents of royal tombs, and the Palace itself, impover- 
ished in its final stage, pillaged at the time of its destruction, and later by the 
treasure-hunters of four-score generations, had little left to offer of obiects in 
precious materials. These reflections in painted clav of the earlier treasures 
of the Priest-kings 4 have therefore a peculiar value. 

Of the beauty and variety of the silver ware of the period to which 
they belong, the ceramic imitations exhibited in PI. XXIX and the above 
figures may give some idea. \Ye note the finely foliated borders, the 
suggestions of curved flutings, and — as is shown by the vermilion-painted 
rivet head of PI. XXIX, ji — apparently of gold-plated studs. In particular 
we obtain evidence ot a predilection tor reliefs of sea-shells in the original 
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1 Scbliemann, J/mvw, p. 243, Fig. 353 ■ 
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metal-work, whether embossed by means of repousse technique, or as either 
actually moulded on the surface, or attached to it as an incrustation. 
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Argonaut Reliefs and their long Ceramic Tradition. 

The verv naturalistic Arronaut relief from Ivouloura 2 — Fig. 97- 
clearly also belongs to the ceramic group above described. The shell, which 
is perfectly preserved 
except for a piece of 
its lower margin and 
‘ ear’, was in fact origi- 
nally covered with 
the same creamy-white 
wash that characterizes 
the whole class. In 
this case the relief had 
bten moulded separ- 
ately, and afterwards 
attached to the surface 
of the almost flat 
border of some vessel, 
though the junction of 
the two surfaces was 
very imperfectly at- 
tained. The outer curve of the shell in part follows a slight rounded projection 
of the rim on which it is superposed, and upon which traces of the same 
creamy-white wash are also visible. This border may well have belonged 
to a vessel of the ‘ fruit-stand ' type already referred to. Whether the 
tentacles of the Argonaut had been rendered in any way on this margin 
must remain uncertain, but the position in which the shell is placed makes 
it possible that these also had been reproduced. 

Another very beautiful Argonaut relief on a larger scale, which also 
came to light among the contents ot Koulonra 2 , illustrates the part which 
this shell had already begun to play in the decorative designs belonging to 
the finest polychrome style ot M. M, II. 

This relief, which was on an almost tint surface, is depicted as reduced 
to three-quarters in PI. XXIX, n. 1 he shell is of a dull creamy white, the 
segn ents marked out in \ermilion. It is moulded on a black glaze ground, 
the posterior projection or ‘ ear ot the shell being in this case for the most 
part preserved, and — as usual in Minoan representations of this subject - 



Fig. !» 7. Aroonaui in relief, covered wuii Creamy 
Wash : Koci oura 2 (~ t ). 
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somewhat exaggerated. Its anterior point is slightly broken away. 1 The 
ridges are less naturally rendered than in the case of the other relief. 

The black ground is continued below, traversed by white bands and 
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curves, which are crossed by the pointed extremity of what may have 
been a pendant motive of the same vermilion hue as the wavy lines 
of the segments. The black glaze, here combined with white and 

o 

bright red, shows that this work belongs to the best period ot M. M. II 
polychromy. 

These two reliefs, it maybe noted, supply the earliest examples ot the Earliest 
Argonaut hitherto recognized in Minoan Art. From the closing Middle noH n 
Minoan Period (M. M. Ill) onwards, the subject became more and more pies of 
a favourite one with Minoan artists in all materials. From this time onwards, tent 
however, wherever its tentacles are rendered, its eight arms are usually t ‘yp" oan 
reduced to three, arranged in ornamental coils. This conventional form is 
v T ell shown in the reliefs on a steatite vase handle of transitional M. M. Ill b— 

L. M. 1 a style from the site of the Harbour Town of Knossos, and it is 
repeated in the versions of this object that form such a graceful feature 
among the marine groups of L. M. I b vases.® In the latest Minoan and 

1 Had it been complete the length of the " See /’. <J . 1 /., ii, l't. II, p. 509. Fig. :i 1 2 a 
base would have been as nearly as possible (•-Marseilles ewer ' 1, u t Kno'sns). See, too. 

12 centimetres. Its height is 6-5 cm. below, l’t. II. p. 27S segq. 

IV. 
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1 3 o FURTHER EXAMPLES OF POLYCHROME VASES 


M. M. 

II a 
poly- 
chrome 
tumbler, 


Mycenaean stage, this version of this female cephalopocl and its shell gave 
rise to purely decorative forms in which riple, sometimes dual or quadruple, 
spirals are linked with what has been described as the ‘ half ivy-leaf’ 
pattern. 1 As supplying an ornamental ingredient for the succeeding Age 
of decadence, it ranks with the octopus and the rnurex shell. 

It was, indeed, wholly fitting that the Argonaut, the ‘ Nautilus’ of the 
Ancients, should have played such a continuous part in the Art history of 
such a seafaring race as the Minoans. Delicate and beautiful in itself, it 
has always been regarded in the folk-lore of Mediterranean peoples as the 
prototype of all navigation — spreading a membrane between its two fore- 
most arms and sailing across the open sea, while its remaining tentacles 
served as oars and rudder. 2 


Further Examples of M. M. II Polychrome Vases. 

The contents of the new ‘ Koulouras ’ and of the deposit near the 
‘North-West Treasure House’ have further enriched our knowledge of 

o 

M. M. II polychromy by several interesting types. (See PI. XXX ; f scale.) 

Among these the tall ‘ tumbler’, PI. XX I X, a , 3 which was c. 1 6 centimetres 
in height — (c. 6\ inches) 4 — represents, in an incurved and elegant outline, 
the further development of the smaller M. M. II a and b types illustrated 
above in Fig. (>5.‘ In its general shape it closely resembles the Middle 
Empire type of ointment-pot, without its flat lip, and the intensive Minoan 
contact at this epoch makes it probable that this constantly recurring 
Egyptian form of vessel may have reacted on the Minoan. Ointment pots 
of this kind were found in the well-known tomb at Abydos, beside the 
imported polychrome M. M. II/' pot, and together with cylinder seals of 
Senusert III and Amenemhat III r ’ while, conversely, the alabastron lid with 
the name of the Hyksos Pharaoh Khyan was found in the Palace of Knossos 
itself. These Egyptian ointment pots, too, had been derived, like the 
Cretan, by successive stages from prototypes with upright sides. 


1 Sec P. of J/., li. Pt. II, p. 51 1 , Ml;. 31 1. 

■ Pliny incorporates the popular notion ot 
his day about the Argonaut's navigation in 
II. X., ix, r. 47. According to his account 
the ‘Nautilus’ first rids itself of water by 

means of a tube. He compares it. when 
sailing, to a I.iburnian vessel. 

Its upper margin is slightly restored. 


The remains of this \essel were found in the 
basement by the ‘ X.W. Treasury Building ’. 

4 The diameter of its mouth is T2 cm. 
(4] in.) and of its base 4-5 cm (1 J in.f. 

’ See above, p. mi. 

See P. of J/.. i, Supp. IT IV to right, 
and cf. [>. 26.S. 






BARBOTIXE OUTLINES IMITATED IN THE FLAT 1 31 



Its white dotted decoration, moreover, coupled in its central section 
with a kind of ‘ herring-bone' ornament, coloured of a bright Indian red, 
distinctly shows the reflection of the earlier ‘ barbotine ' technique. The 

‘ herring-bone ’ pattern 
is, indeed, of specially 
common occurrence in 
the ridded decoration of 
that style. The hatched 
band on thebase white 
on the black ground- — 
has a special chrono- 
logical value, since an 
st&f* > ornamental band with 
it similar cross - hatching 

jaf occurs on one of the 

w painted sherds from 

Harageh, 1 in a deposit 
which has been ascer- 
tained to date round 
about 1900 11. c.- 

Thebridge-spouted 
pot completed in Fig. 
99 ' shows -dike the pre- 
ceding example — Indian 
red and creamy-white 
Otherwise the patterns within the 
‘ medallions ’ of its circumference are quite unexampled. The two broad 
horizontal bands that traverse these are provided in each case with large 
thorn-like excrescences, both turning their points to the right, and presenting 
a curiously bizarre appearance. 

That their origin is to be traced to some antecedent feature in the history 
of ceramic ornament must nevertheless be inferred. Might not these excres- 
cences really be due to a profile rendering of the thorn-like bosses often 
visible in the earliest ‘ barbotine ’ decoration, and which in themselves have 
been shown to derive from similar prickly protuberances on the outer shell of 
certain marine creatures like the ‘ thornv ovster ’ and the ‘ thorn-back crab’ ? 



Fin. 90. I-SuinuE-Spor rn> Fot (restored) wiih Thorx- 
i.ikf. Decoraiiox. 


decoration on a black glaze ground. 


1 I\ of J/., ii, Ft. I, p. 21;. Fig. 119, h. Egypt. Twentieth Year, T923'). 

- Ibid., p. an seqq. : cf. R. Engelbach, J Found in the same basement as PI. XXIX, 
Harageh ^British School of Archaeology in Fig. t:. 


Bridge- 

spouted 

pot. 


Barbo- 
tine 
excres- 
cences 
shown in 
profile. 


K. 2 
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BARBOTINE PRICKLES IN POLYCHROME PATTERN 


That the thorn-like excrescences depicted on the flat surface of this 
vessel above and below the creamy white bands, as shown in Fig. 99, were 
in fact suggested by such ‘ barbotine’ examples, is corroborated by a pattern, 



b c 

Fir, .100. a, Poivchromk M. M. II a Cup ok Egu-shli i. Ware : b, Patiekn on Base : 

c, 1’atlekn INsIDE. (j) 

on a very beautiful M. M. II a ‘ egg-shell ’ cup found beneath the ‘ House 
of the Fallen Blocks Thanks to the careful restoration of this cup in 
the Candia Museum, 2 it has been possible for Monsieur Gillieron to 
execute the revised drawing, reproduced to two-thirds scale in Fig. 100, 
where certain details such as the bulbous protuberances beneath the 
feather-like sprays are now tor the first time brought out. These 
certainly suggest the bulbs of some kind of flower, and it is interesting to 
note that a parallel to such a representation occurs on an early L. M. I a 

' P. of JA, 11 , ft. I. Pi>. 2 r S. 2 UI, and the J By the wry skilful forma/un uf the 
Coloured Plate IX. a. Museum. Manolis Salustros. 


EGG-SHELL CUPS 


sherd from Zakro. The spray that shoots from this in the present case 
might otherwise be compared with the eyed centre ot a peacock’s plume. 
It also suggests some of the ‘palmette’ columns of later Cypro-Minoan Art, 



Fin. 1»1. Em. -shell Ware Cur from Pai.aika-tro of Simuar Fahric to Fio. 100. 

where elements are taken from the lily and lotus capitals of Egypt. On the 
whole it seems best to recognize here a conventionalized Iris flower. 

Here the narrow creamy-white band round the upper border of the 
bowl presents, at intervals above, groups of small bristles or prickles 
between which again rise sharp thorn-like excrescences, 1 comparable to those 
of the bridge-spouted pot, Fig. 99. 

The delicate rosette patterns beneath the base and at the bottom of 
the interior are given in Fig. 100, b, c. 

The decoration of this cup. with its finely drawn pattern in creamy- 
white and bright red on the dark ground, mav well be regarded as the most 
minutely executed of all known examples of Minoan ceramic Art in the 
days of its supreme development, though we have not here the delicate 
repousse effect that enhances the larger water-lily design of another 
contemporary example.- In its fabric and decorative arrangement this 
vessel shows so much resemblance to the egg-shell cup. Fig. 101, from 

1 In that to the left of the centre of the the ‘thorn ' is thus Itlurred. 
cup the white paint has run and the point of J P . of M .. i, p. 241, Fig. 1st. 



134 QU ATRE FOIL TAZZAS WITH THORN-LIKE BOSSES 


Palaikastro, that both may be safely regarded as the handwork of ceramic 
artists trained in the same palatial school. 1 * Ill 
M.M.im That prickly protuberances continued in vogue to the date of the 
bossed finest development of M- M. 1 1 a polycliromy is evidenced by a beautiful 




lo-_». Lki r Sn iiox oi Poi.vi hi<< imi: Taxxa 
with Thorn i ikj: Bossi.s (M. M. Ila). K.\0"0\ 


Fio. l o:-!. Thorn like Bosses on 
Tazzj. 


bowls bowl or tazza quatrefoil in outline with crinkled lips and two elegantly 
M. m. i b moulded handles — found in a M. M. 1 1 a deposit 3-20 metres down in the 
P r ^°' East Ouarter of the Palace. 2 The bosses here round the margin, of a deep 
ruddy hue, suggested a comparison with the thorns of a rose-bush. 

A section ot the bowl showing three of these is given in Fig. 102 , an 
enlarged rendering of others on part of a similar bowl is seen in relief in 
Fig. 1 oh. 

That these highly decorated bowls with their quatrefoil outlines and 
crinkled borders had tln ir origin in an earlier class of barbotine vessels 
ma\ be gathered from the suggestive points of resemblance presented by the 
similar bowl ot M. M. I date. Fig. lol. The fact that there were in that case 
four handles does not affect the general indebtedness of the later t_\ pe, w hicli 
indeed, records the curves of missing handies. We see the same crinkled 


1 Published h\ R. M. Hawkins m 1 >.S 
Sup/'! /’i/iv.i. _V.\ / mi l'ahuktistro F.xmi a- 
thUlS. p. in, 1 ‘lj;. 10. 

- /'. i'f . 1 /.. 1 | ij >. 2}'). -43. and SuppI Tl. 

Ill a. tor .1 c c >lc mi cm i illustration see A. I... 


A'/ii-'ins. Rtf-urt. 1004 1 B .S'. . / , ix ). PI. I[ •, 
Parts of other more or less duplicate speci- 
mens weit* Imind m the s, U ne area, one of 
which is in the Ashmolean Museum. 
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edges and barbotine ornament, though of smaller protuberances, all of the 
same size and evenly distributed. The vessel itself has a plain dark brown sur- 



I-'it loi. M. M I B'.nvi wiiii ('rinki.kh Marox \xr> Prilki k ( >rx\mi ni : I’roioimm' 
of M. M. II a Tazzaw Knosmw. (,• r i 



Fig. 10.5. Qi aikkioil M. M. II a Tazza irlsiored i rom Fragment in ihl Ash- 
moi.eax .Museum) with Crinkled Margin and Tiiorn-likl Losses (compare Fig. m2): 
-M. M. II a, Knosso-,. (c. y 1 

face. The improvement on the model supplies a good example of the fine taste 
of the M. M. II potter, and illustrates the selective way in which the prickles 
were varied, and reserved in compartments of their polychrome setting. 

Idle bowl, PI. XXX, n, is irom the same deposit as the bridge-spouted 
pot, Fig. 107 , below. Its interior design, the border of which is in part 
restored, belongs to a well-known ornamental group. In general character 
its scrolls recall a recurring pattern of Indian shawls. 

The vase fragment PI. XXX, c, also shows a creamy-white loop with 
a similar series of interior curves. This piece is interesting in relation 
to the ‘ creamy-white bordered ' series described above, since it bears on 
the upper edge a projecting ‘ roll ’ like that on the ‘ beaks ’ of the ewers 
illustrated in PI. XXIX. 


IIowl with 
scroll. 



Palmette 

decora- 

tion. 


Small 
poly- 
chrome 
parallels 
with the 
' Abydos ’ 
vase. 


136 PALMETTE ON M. M. II POLYCHROME VASES 

The palmettes on a large fragment (Fig. 10(1), also from a bridge- 
spouted pot — arranged there in a triple group — have decided points of 
affinity with the central design on the highly decorative pot of the same kind. 



Fio,. 10 G. Development ot Pai.me ite Pattern ox BRiixa.-M’ouTF.n Pot. 


illustrated in colours in the First Volume of this book. 1 This in its turn 
has been compared with a scroll on the fine cornelian prism-seal that bears 
the cat badge of a Minoan prince whose titles may lurk in its hieroglyphic 
sign-groups.- In that case the motive certainly stands in relation to the 
old tree-sjmbol of Egypt, for which we have many analogies on Early 
Minoan seals. The present group of these palmettes, on the other hand, 
is curiously suggestive of Classical vase decoration. 

The miniature bridge-spouted vessel (Fig. 107 ), ; from the N \Y 
Treasury border, shows simple white designs on a black glaze, a not 
infrequent characteristic of M. M. \\ b. It repeats the ‘racquet’ pattern, 

' /’. VJ/..i, PI. Ill, P . 247. pp- 270. 271. 

' °P • cit - P- - 77 ' and Fig. 207 a. Ct. ' The diameter of the body is only TI 
A. E., Scrifta Minna, i, p. 153. P. 23 and centimetres. 


•RACQUET’ PATTERN M. M. II VASES 


1 37 


though in a more imperfect context than that represented by the 
‘Harageh class referred to above, 1 since it gives neither the ball nor the 
decorative excrescence that suggested it. The ‘racquet’ pattern thus 



l iG. 107 . Small BkiDGE-sroviEn Pot showing Fig. 108 . M. M. II Pot i rom Ah\uos Tomb 
‘Kaojuet’ Pattern. Height 21 cm. lor comparison. 


isolated remained in vogue, indeed, down to the earliest Late Minoan 
phase, when it recurs on a series of one-handled ‘ alabastra ’. 2 On the other 
hand, the general character of the vessel and the four large rosettes set 
round its circumference betray so much conformity with the polychrome 
vase from the ' Abydos ’ tomb — placed with it on the same scale in 
Fig. 108 — that it is impossible not to infer a certain approximation of date. 
As has been shown, the latest cylinders found in that tomb date from the 
reign of Amenemhat III — c. 1S49-1S01 n. c. 3 

It will be seen that the new materials brought out by the excavation 
of the ‘ Koulouras’ 2 and 5 and the West Polychrome Deposit have afforded 
a valuable supplement to the existing materials, and throw a new light on 
the Palace fabrics at Knossos, representing the finest development of the 
polychrome style. 

" Cf. /’. of .I/., ii, Pt. II, p. 512, Fig. 315 , a , />. 
Ibid., i, pp. 267, 26S. 


See above, p. 131. 



0 94- A ‘Snake Room’ of Domestic Cllt; ‘Snake Tubes', their 

Origin and Survival. 

Room in private house for Domestic Snake Cult ; Utensils deposited in 
large jar ; Miniature ‘ J/i/k J tigs' as in Temple Tomb: Bezels for offerings 
as in ‘ Spring Chamber' ; Cylindrical vessels zoi/h cups attached — for snakes to 
drink from ; Analogous ritual 'tubes' of sanctuaries at Gournia , ere. — with 
rustic figures of Snake Goddess; Theory that the 'tubes' zee re for ehthonic 
libations invented ad hoc; Real origin of ' snake tubes' from Minoau drain 
sections — tzvo varieties of these adapted ; Looped class of ' tubes ' thus explained — 
cording of pipe sections ; Simpler class, without loops, the earlier ; Early type 
at Kumasa ; Common Ring Snake a haunter of drains — still abounds on 
site of Knossos ; Inference from origins ritual ' snake tubes ' not libation 
vessels; Tiipod snake table Lithuanian parallel; Snake cauldron (?) of 
seal-imp] ession ; Tripod hearth with ashes inside; Ritual transportation 
of ashes- Russian custom ; Snakes as spirits of the household; Snake house 
guardian among Greeks ; Household snake m Macedonian village — fed by 
British officers : Ritual vessel of honeycomb shape zvith feeding snake ; Cretan 
snake attacks zvi/d honeycomb for grubs ; Other snake vessels from domestic 
shrine; Honey in food offerings to snakes sacred snake of Ereehtheiou ; 
I rifle Cups of Diktacan Libation fable — ? one foi • in\iKpr)-ov ; Snake table 
in Egypt; Knossian ' Snake Room' contrasted zvith primitive sanctuaries at 
Gournia , Me. ; 'Snake Room ' cult purely domestic the Shrines shozv further 
religious evolution ; Snake attributes in Palace Shrines, of ten ifying nature ; 
Chi analogy of 'Snake-tube' sanctuaries ; Knossian ‘snake room' relies 
assigned to L.M.II; Rus/n clay idols of sanctuaries cylindrical base 
derived from bell-shaped M. M. I a skirt; Survivals of old Snake cult in 
Sub-Miuoan and Ge ’metrical times; Rhodian ' Snake tube' of Geometrical 
date ; ' Snake lube ' assimiland A> cult of t 'yprian Goddess — becomes a dove-cot. 


Repository of Objects belonging to Domestic Snake Cult in Room 
of Private House at Knossos 


Room in 
Pri\ ate 
House tor 
domestic 
snake 
cult. 


Amongst the numerous discoveries <>( 1930 nothing- was more interesting 
than the contents ot a repositorv in a small chamber of .1 private house a 
little South-West of the ‘South-West Treasury House'. It opened on to 
a passage-way which was however only partially preserved. 

By the entrance ot the little room stood a large jar which, as not 
infrequently was the case with larger vessels, had survived a change in the 




Room oi I’rivatk IIoi >K, Knossos. 
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'SNAKE TUBES’ 


Utensils 
deposited 
in large 
jar. 


‘ Milk- 
jugs’ as in 
Temple 
Tomb. 


Bow Is for 
food offer- 
ings as m 
Spring 
Chamber. 


The 
‘ Snake 
Tubes 


floor level. It rested on a pavement belonging to the very beginning of 
the New Era (M. M. Ill f?-L. M. I <7), but its lower part, up to about a filth 
of a metre, had been covered by deposit forming the underlying support oi 
a new floor that had been in existence at the close of the Palace period 
(L. M. II) and must have been laid down at some intermediate epoch. 

The jar proved to have been the repository of what appears to have 
been a complete set of clay vessels and other utensils designed for the 
tending and cult of domestic snakes, and in some cases bearing plastic 
figures of the snakes themselves, coiling round the vessels and raising their 
heads above their rims. Both the jar itself and its contents had been much 
broken, probably by the falling in of the house itself, at the time of the 
catastrophic destruction that set a final term to the neighbouring Palace. 
The jar (reproduced in Suppl. PL XLVI) was 71 centimetres in height and 
about 40 in the width of the rim. The objects that it contained -originally 
between thirty and forty in all — were of comparatively small size, the tubular 
vessels, which were the tallest, being about 30 centimetres in height. A class 
of plain pots, some handleless, some with rudimentary remains of handles, 
of which remains of about a score were found, averaged only about 8 centi- 
metres or 3 inches in height (Fig. 109, iS, 19, 20, 22). They seem to have 
represented miniature milk-jugs used in this domestic snake cult and the 
recurrence of identical vessels in the Temple Tomb at Knossos has a deep 
religious significance. 

Besides these little pots there were several shallow' bowds, the largest 
1 7 centimetres in diameter, of a form recalling those containing food offerinos 
of which such quantities were found in the later Spring Chamber sanctuary 
by the Caravanserai. 1 Here, again, we have an interesting evidence of 
the survival of the local cult, otherwise illustrated in the same 1 Spring 
Chamber' shrine by the traditional figurine of the Goddess standing 
within the hut-urn, found in company with the bowls of offering. 


‘Snake Tubes’ or Cylinders. 

The objects shown in Fig. 109, 4, 5, 6. recall, except for the cups attached 
to them and the fact that in this case they are closed at the bottom, a familiar 
article of ritual furniture of which specimens are known from a series of 
small domestic shrines that have come to light in Central and Eastern 
Crete (see Fig. 1 In). The essential feature of these utensils is a terra-cotta 
tube or c\linder, in these cases open both above and below. The tallest 
of them, as at Kumasa, attain a height of 80 centimetres, but the analogous 


1 See/', of . 1 /., ii. I’t. I.p. 134. Fig. tiS. 


Man_\ olives were them found among the food-offering 
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142 VESSEL WITH CUPS FOR SNAKES TO DRINK FROM 


Cups 
attached 
to those 
of Re- 
pository. 


For 

snakes to 

drink 

from. 


examples from the newly iound 1 Snake Room ’ are of barely half that size. 1 
Nearly all these clay tubes show projecting ridges at their upper and lower 
extremities, otherwise they mav be divided into two classes — those namely 


from the early Shrine at Kumasa, 
which maintain more or less the same 
diameter throughout, and those which, 
as at Gournia and Prinia, display a 
distinct upward taper. 

The three specimens of these 
tubes found in the repository of the 
little house at Knossos, besides being 
closed below, differ from those illus- 
trated in Fig. 110 in an important 
particular. As seen in Fig. Ill, they 
are provided with two pairs of cups, 
symmetrically attached to their sides, 
which can only have been made to 
contain some kind of drink offering. 

Nor can we be in doubt as 
to the object for which these little 
receptacles were designed. The 
snakes moulded in relief, as if ascend- 
ing the sides ot the similar clay tubes 
from Gournia and Prinia, sufficiently 



Flo. 111. ‘ C\ I IMIRICAI. SXAKh VkssF.t. 

Knos'O. p8 cm. hii.h.) 


enlighten us. These cups were certainly not regarded as having been 
intended to receive libations for any higher divinity. Their object, as the 
plastic representations show, was simply and solely- to provide offerings of 
drink to the Genius of the household in snake form. Their ideal destina- 
tion is indeed illustrated by the sketch reproduced in Fig, 111, shoyving tyyo 
actual Ring-snakes of the site in the act of drinking. 

It is to be noted that, as in the case of the 'Snake table’ described 
beloyv,- accommodation yvas in each case provided for four reptiles at the 
same time. We can hardly doubt, moreover, that the interior of the tube 
itself yvas designed to supply them with a place of shelter and retirement. 


1 1 lion height is fiom 20-5 to jo centi- 
nifttc"'. A similar tvpe from Kuiiuvi is 
6o cm., one from l’rmi’t is 32 cm. the 
height nt the complete examples from < lourma 
\anes hetwten 42 and 3.S cm., tints closely 


approaching that ot the Knossian examples. 
Another, however, from that site, of which 
only the lower part is presfived. seems to 
have been of somewhat larger dimension-, 
see p. 140. and l ie;. II.*, <; , />, 



SNAKE TUBES WITH EMBLEMS OF GODDESS 
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It will be seen that the conclusions here arrived at, and according to 
which these objects are to be regarded as simple utensils made use of in 
feeding and tending the household snakes, is of great importance from the 
point of view of religious embryology. These vessels with the receptacles 
attached for the snakes to drink from, in this domestic ' Snake room ’, belong 
to a simpler stage ot cult than the parallel series, fitted with the sacred 
emblems of the Minoan Goddess, found in the other shrines. It is to be 
observed, indeed, that, though the ritual furniture of our ‘ Snake room had 
been very completely preserved, there was no trace of any anthropomorphic 
image. 

The series to which the other class belongs was brought to light in 
what we must regard as little household sanctuaries at Kumasa, Gournia, 1 
and Prinia 2 * in Crete. Our knowledge of the first of these little shrines is 
unfortunately very incomplete," but in the two latter cases these ‘ snake 
tubes’ were associated with rustic figures of the Snake Goddess herself 
and her sacral tokens (see Fig. 110, c, d and j. fc, m , n). So. too, at 
Gournia part of a large jar was found, together with the other relics, pre- 
senting a Double Axe and disk in relief (Fig. 110, u). The disk superposed 
above this recurs above the Sacral horns on one of the clay tubes and must be 
regarded as a celestial sign. In the same way, it is natural to identify the rude 
figurines of birds, of which four were found in the deposit (cf. Fig. 110, /), 4 
with the doves of the Minoan Goddess in her celestial aspect. Later 
on, as we shall see, by a further process of assimilation in honour of the 
Cyprian Goddess, the tube itself was transformed into a dove-cot.' 

Three ‘ snake tubes ’ were found at Gournia round a tripod ‘ hearth 
altar’ with remains of a stucco coating, and the base of a fourth tube — 
evidently displaced — lay above it." 


Simple 
stage of 
cult. 


Other 
ritual 
tubes of 
sanc- 
tuaries at 
Gournia, 
&c. 


With 
rustic 
figures of 
Snake 
Goddess. 


1 For the Gournia shrine see Boyd-Hawes, 
Gournia , PI. XI, and Miss B. E. Williams, 
pp. 47, 48. 

? Sam. Y\ ide, Ath. Mitth., x.xvi (1901V 
p. 247 seqq., and PI. XII. The limbs and 
cylinder with snakes about them are figured 
there on pp. 248, 249. Supplementary 

material is supplied by Prof. L. l’ernier, J)i 
una Ci/fa EUtnica scopcrta a Crcta ( Hu'/ettinn 
di Arte, 190S, p. 45 5 seqq , and Fig. \\ ). 

Illustrations of some of the objects from 
the settlement of Kumasa are given by 
Xanthudides. Vaulted Tombs of Mesara Itrs. 
Droop) PI. XVIII seqq. Dr. Xanthudides 


bad proposed to write a more detailed 
account of this little sanctuary. Dis a/iter 
tlacuit. 

* M iss I! E. Williams observes { Gournia, 
p. 47) that one of the little clay doves was 
possibly on the head of the Goddess. The 
image would thus have corresponded with the 
principal figure of the • Shrine of the Double 
Axes ’ at Knossos — in that case, however, 
of Re-occupation date (L. M. III). 

See below, p. 166, and Fig 128 a, b. 

’’ This is shown in Gournia, PI, XI, and 
described in the text as standing on the 
altar. According, however, to information 
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•SNAKE TUBES’ NOT LIBATION VESSELS 


Theory 
that the 
tubes 
were for 
chthomc 
liba- 
tions — in- 
vented 
ad hoc. 


At I’rinia. where rustic images of the Snake Goddess also occurred, 
plastic figures of the ascending- reptiles appear on the ' snake tubes ’ 
(Fig. 1111,/) 1 as in the former sanctuary. Elongated holes are in this case 
seen cut in the walls of the cylinder, possibly of a decorative nature. 
Later specimens, indeed, like those above mentioned — found in the Astarte 
sanctuary at Kition — show door-like openings, but the tube there belongs 
to a later stage ot religious evolution. 

What, then, was the origin of these clay-tubes ? Explanations such as 
that which saw in them aniconic figures of the divinity or the actual tiara 
of the Goddess need not be seriously discussed. A theory put forward 
by L)r. Zahn. 2 and accepted by Protessor Martin Nilsson,' 5 would interpret 
them as libation vessels connected with the chthonic cult. An analog} - , it 
was thought, miydit be found with the circular built altar over the Fourth 

o O 

Shaft Grave at Mycenae 4 and the similar sacrificial pit at Tiryns/' both 
without any bottom, so that the drink offerings could percolate freely to the 
shades of the departed below.' 5 

It may well be objected, however, that this idea of an article of ritual 
furniture, deliberately invented in contormity with a religious idea, violates 
what may be regarded as an universal principle in the evolution of such 


supplied to me by Mr. R. B. Seager, one 
of the excavators of Gournia, it was not 
actually standing on it. Indeed, the force 
that broke away its upper part could hardly 
have left it in its original position. This 
rectification is important, as arguments have 
been drawn from its supposed position as 
resting on the tripod altar-hearth. 

1 Pernier, Bull, di Arte, 190S, p. 43. and 
Fig. 11. 

■ In Kinch. TmtilUs de l roului (Berlin. 
1904) Kultgerat tins Rhodes, p. 34. 

The - 1 / i in mu- M ice oaca n Religion and its 
Survival in Greek Religion, pp. 27a, 273. 

1 Schhcmann. .1 Iru/iac. Plan 1 - anu p. 213. 
Cf. G. Karo, Die Schachtgrnbcr von Mikenut. 
i. p. 10, and Fig. 1, p. 1 1. 

1 loerpfeld in Schlieinann. Tin ns. p. 330. 

137- '.V s - 

' A later parallel has hem sought in a 
cylindrical vessel of sixth-emtury Attic fabric 
— its height slightly oxer twice its diameter — 
open above and below whi< h Furtw angler 


(.Irchiv fur Rtligionsicissenschaft, 1905, p. 
192) calls an tsehara (eVyd/jn) and regards as 
•a round open fire-hole' to be placed on the 
hearth, and Rohde (Psyche, e-d. 4, p. 35), as 
‘eine Art Rolire, direkt auf der Erde aufste- 
hend (cf.. too, Zahn and Nilsson. loc. cit.). 
Its funereal connexion is indeed attested by 
the late black-figure designs that surround it 
of Charon in his ferry-boat, with little souls 
or eidola fluttering about. Neither of these 
two alternative suggestions seems, however, 
to be very probable, and there does not appear 
to be sufficient reason why this collar-shaped 
object should nut have been the stand of 
some round-bottomed vessel. After examin- 
ing, with Mr. F. j. horsdyke's kind assistance, 
the series ot Geometric vessels of this cylin- 
drical open shape in the British Museum I 
can confident!} state that the majoiitx of them 
were ptobabk stands of this kind, and that 
there was not one that might not have been 
used for this purpose. 
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objects. That a type of tube-like vessels should have arisen from the 
analogy of a class of built, well-like openings in the earth, is wholly 
inadmissible. The origin of ceramic articles of the ritual class is rather 
to be found in the adoption and further adaptation of objects like cups, 
bowls, and ewers, and stands for such in common use. When, for instance, 
as in certain vase designs, we see the upper rim ot a great jar, the rest of 
which is buried in the sepulchral mound, and, it may be, little souls flying 
out of it. 1 we have generally to recognize a vessel of ordinary type, used for 
funeral libations and with, at most, an opening made in its base. 

There was, in fact, a very material model at hand. 

‘ Snake Tubes ’ derived from Minoan Water-pipe or Drain Sections. 

A satisfactory explanation, which covers all ieatures and both classes 
of the ' snake tubes ' with which we are dealing, may indeed be obtained by 
a comparison with separate sections of one of the 
beautifully compacted clay water-pipes, as seen in the 
early Palace at Knossos. 

These, as has been well demonstrated by those 
found in situ on the Palace site, are of two main 
varieties, plain tubes, namely, as seen under the 
“ Draught-board Area and those provided with two 
loops on each side, such as were found beneath the 
South Porch, Figs. 112-114. J The slightly tapering 
outline and the stop-ridges near the smaller end are 
common to both. The comparative examples given 
in Fig. 110 of ‘snake tubes' from the primitive Cretan 
house shrines show that in this case too we have to deal 
with two main groups, those with a plain circumference 
and those with three or four loops running up their sides (Fig. Ill b). 

From the comparative point of view this latter class is of special 
importance, for the side loops — hitherto unexplained — stand in the most 
natural relation to the pipe or drain sections presenting on either side 
pairs of similar attachments (see Figs. 112 1 14). These themselves perform 
a definite constructional function, enabling the separate sections to be 
corded together for better cohesion in places where, as in the case of the 
South Porch, they passed over made earth, entailing the danger of sagging 

1 E. g., in the scene of the swinging Nymph, - />. 0 f M.. i, p. 743, Fig. lot a (of. B.S.A., 

already cited (Berlin hydrin. Furtw.tngler, p pjg. -y 
No. 2294). 

IV. 
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and eventual dislocation. The relation of this looped type to a length of 
pipino- beneath the South Porch is illustrated by Mr. Christian Dolls 
careful drawing reproduced in Fig. 111. The ropes are here sketched in. 



j.'k • 112. Skction 01 'Terra- t ic.. 113 . W at kr-pipks kki o\v Sout h Porch, 

COTTA WvTER-PIPE 1 ROM UNDER (M. M la IX I’O'l l ION I. 

South Pori h, Kxos-.os. 


The increase in the numbers of the loops in the derivative type, where 
they had ceased to serve any purposes of utility , is in itself one of most 
usual processes of ornamental development. At the same time the survival 
of the loops has preserved an interesting record of the antecedent history 
of the tubes themselves. 

That the looped excrescences on these objects as used for ritual 
purposes were not, in any case, intended for handles is proved by the circum- 
stance that real handles of the horizontal kind were in some cases added on 
the intervening part of the circumference (see Fig. 1 10, c, d). On the other 
hand, Sam Wide’s suggestion that the handle-like loops — of which there are 


DECORATIVE SURVIVAL OF PIPE HANDLES 
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regularly four on these tubes — represent ‘stylized’ figures of the snakes 
themselves 1 is sufficiently answered by the actual appearance in many 
cases of the reptiles side by side with them. 2 

In the case of water-pipes like those described, laid down on solid 



Fui. 1 1 1. Loon- n Sections or Water-pipes kenkaih South Porch (M. M. I a ) with 

Okk.inal Cukdino indicated. 


ground, there was naturally no need for the additional roping together of Simpler 
the individual sections. Those, for instance, brought to light beneath the ^!| l t P’ nit 
'Draught-board Area' in the East Ouarter of the Palace, which are laid loops, 
down on a compact Neolithic stratum, have no handles for such supple- earlier, 
mentary attachment. This variation in the prototvpes, it will be seen, 
accounts for a similar difference in the tormation of ‘snake tubes' them- 
selves, one variety of which does not show the looped excrescences. The 
larger specimen from Kumasa (Fig. 110, <?), like those from the East Quarter, 
are of this simpler type. In this case, too, we see an upright cylindrical form 
without any taper, which we may reasonably suppose to be taken from the 
most primitive type of water-piped 

It is further to be noted, as a sign ot earlv tradition, that the larger Parly 

•-> - £> ' t 

‘snake tube' ot the domestic shrine at Kumasa, which, as the associated Kumasa. 
pottery shows, is of M. M. II date, very closely corresponds in its height — - 
So centimetres — with the average length of the water-pipe sections of the 
Palace, which is from 75 to 75-5 centimetres. As a rule, however, the 
'snake tubes’ are of distinctly smaller dimensions. 4 

The points of correspondence between the sections of the fine clay 

1 .////. Mit/h., xxvi (1901). p. 248. The show a cei tain resemblance to the water pipes 
view was rritici/ed by Zahn ( Vruttlia , p. 31) of the drains.’ He did not there, however, 
on the same grounds as are here given. carry his observation to its logical conclusion. 

■' The general resemblance of the clay 3 Smaller specimens of clay-pipe sections 
tubes, as seen in the primime sanctuaries, of this straight type were found by the cham- 
had independently struck Professor Martin her North of the ‘ l’rop\lon ' of the Northern 
Nilsson in Ins careful study of these ( Minoan Entrance. 

MycLH'iean Religion , p. 2 7 r 4 : ‘So far they * See above, p. T42, note 1. 

L 2 
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pipes that secured the water-supply of the Early Palace at Knossos with 
the ‘ snake tubes ’ of the household cult are, as shown above, so varied and 
detailed in their character that it is difficult not to accept the conclusion to 
which this evidence points. The selection, moreover, ot such an object — 
no doubt in the first instance the actual section of a water-pipe — as 
temporary shelter for the domestic reptiles is itself easy to explain. Not 
only, where such pipes served as open vents or drains, was it easy for 
snakes to take shelter in them, but the particular species that is still 
abundant on the site, the Ring-snake — Tropidonotus natrix- — is, as its name 
implies, largely aquatic in its habits, and, as a matter of fact, is often found 
in water-conduits and land-drains. 

The Ring-snake is not only of frequent occurrence on the hill of Kephala 
itself, but in summer time it haunts the banks of the Kairatos stream below 
and swims about in its pools. It should be borne in mind, however, that, like 
others of its family, it shows an equal predilection for warmth. It not only 
basks in the sun, but is known to have a liking for the neighbourhood of 
the domestic hearth. In the case of the former, as has been pointed out, 
such external heat promotes the process of gestation, as it does the incuba- 
tion of the eggs. Nor has this species lost its attachment for the Palace 
site itself. In the month of March— a little before the discovery of the 
• Snake- Room ’ repository — a chink in the cracked corner of a gypsum block 
near the ‘ North-East Hall’ disclosed a Ring-snake hibernating. 

It is a snake of this species that is depicted in the ideal sketch 
(Fig. Ill, p. 142) of the reptile climbing the tube to drink from one 
of the receptacles. 

From what has been said above, it will be seen that, so far from the 
tubular cult objects of the primitive Minoan sanctuaries having been 
a deliberate religious invention, they were simply adaptations of familiar 
forms of drain- or water-pipe sections connected in the most natural way 
with the prevalent local species of reptile. As lorming part of the purely 
household cult at Knossos, this form ol utensil was adopted with a view to 
the snakes’ own convenience as a place of shelter, and was further provided 
with cups outside to supply them with milk or some other liquid nourish- 
ment. The provision here for two pairs, or a group of four, itself shows 
a recognition of their yregarious habits. 

Whether or not in the primitive sanctuaries, where tubes of this kind 
are associated with the cult of the Minoan Goddess, they were used for 
libation may fie a moot point. What is certain is — as is clear from the 
snakes moulded on their walls — that these ritual tubes still bore a special 
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relation to snake-worship in its more generalized chthonic character. Later, 



as we shall see, in 
deference to the 
Goddess in her 
celestial aspect, the 
snake tube was 
metamorphosed in- 
to a dove cot, which 
certainly does not 
seem to be any 
more appropriate 
as a vessel for liba- 
tions. 

Tripod 1 Snake 
Table 

Thehospitable Tripod 
« . i snake 
idea of entertaining tab i e >. 

a parti carrc makes 
itself evident in an- 
other article of the 



‘ Snake-Room' fur- 
niture, which is of 
quite unique ap- 
pearance. 

It consists of 
a small terra-cotta 
tripod stand, or 
table (Fig. 109, 8 
and Fig. 1 1 5, a , b), 
the upper surface of 
which is divided 
into four separate 
compartments by 
raised partitions. 
Between each of 


b 

Fig. 115, u, (>. Tripod Snake Taw e. a. seen 1 ROM a hove : b , 
wii h Central Cr p restored and Ring-snakes deeding. (I)iam. 


these compart- 
ments is a groove 


25 CM.) 


or open passage 
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‘SNAKE-TABLES’ AND CAULDRON 


between the partitions, leading to a central space with a small raised circle 
in the middle. This raised circle is analogous on a smaller scale to those 
which, as in the Royal Magazines, surrounded the bases of large jars. Here 
it evidently marks the position of the base of a central bowl to contain the 
food set out, as shown in Fig. 115, b. 

Lithua- The stand, in fact, was a small ' snake table, conveniently arranged wi th 

nian grooves to accommodate two pairs of reptiles with their heads and necks 

parallel. . . 1 . 1 

rising towards the food vessel in the middle as pictured in Fig. 115, b. We 
have here the counterpart to the four cups attached to the ‘ Snake tubes 
On an early cult object from Cyprus two snakes feed from a double table . 1 

The practice of preparing a table with food set on it for the household 
snakes is, indeed, paralleled by a usage recorded of the Lithuanians — who 
included ethnically the Old Prussian stock . 2 As late as the sixteenth century 
of our era these people tended snakes, whom they regarded as domestic 
deities, by the stove-corner, where stood the small table used for their own 
meals. At certain seasons of the \ ear the snakes were summoned by 
prayer and ritual to come to the table and partake of a feast provided by 
their votaries. These, we are told, came forth from their hiding places 
and, climbing up over the clean cloth with which the table was spread, took 
their places upon it," returning to their holes after devouring the repast . 4 

Snake Cauldron. 

The reptiles, as seen in some of these small vessels (Fig. 119 <?, b ), 
with the head raised above the rim, suggest a subject on a somewhat 
rough seal-impression of more or less contemporary L. M. II date found 
in the Little Palace at Knossos and reproduced here in Fig. IK;, en- 
larged to 3 diameters, from a drawing of Monsieur E. Gillieron, fils. We 

1 For an early Cypriote double stand with Po/unia, cjV., 1627, Elzevir ed , p 309) 

two ascending snakes cf. p. 160, n. 2, and J ' Hi vero exeuntes per mundum linteolum 
see p. 177, Fig. t 10. conscendunt et super nieiisani assident '. 

2 De Rcligionc et Sacrifuiis zvlerum Burns- 5 If the snakes did not come out of their 

scrum : Epistola la. Me/itii ad Georgium holes or failed to consume the food provided 

Sabi num. A translation of this rare publica it was legarded a-, a had augurv and some 

tion by Mr. F. Conybeare, from a copy in misfortune would befall the household that 
my library, is to be found in Polkiare , vol. mi, sea-on. This rc-call-, the terror of the \the- 
ipor. The original work i- grouped with nians when it was rumoured that the sacred 
other tiacts in a miscellany entitled Jk Bus- snake that guarded the Acropolis had left his 
scrum Mvsco'dtmum et Tartar, rum Religiotie, honey cake untouched — a rumour that made 
s 5 V., Speyer, 1 582, see p. 2(10. For a similar it easier to persuade them to evacuate the 
practice among the Livonians see T. Easicius, city (Herodotus \ui. 4). 
l’olonus, J)e Hits Samagitarum (in Respubhea 
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see here a boat-shaped object — apparently some kind of cauldron or 
large bowl — from near the edge of which on either side rise two coiling 

objects that have the appearance of a pair 
of snakes . 1 Above appears a horizontal 
bar irom which, it seems, another serpent 
descends. 

Tripod Hearth with Ashes enclosed. 

In the Gournia shrine, as has been 

noted above, was a clay tripod with remains 

of a stucco coating in which we must 

recognize one of the usual movable hearths, 

Fig. 11 G. Seal-impression trom also probably used for offerings. A tripod 

‘Littie Palace’: apparently hearth of the same form and construction 

Cavi.hrox with Three Snakes. Bar , , , , , , 

arovf (-p was set before the altar-ledge in the 

Shrine ot the Double Axes. Considering 

how nearly in all parts of the world the household snake cult is associated 

with the domestic hearth, the warmth of which is known to attract these 

reptiles, such an object seems 

to be a natural appurtenance 

of a little sanctuary of this 

kind. 

A tripod stand, from the 
K nossos repository, with three 
double-legs (Fig. 117 and P ig. 
109, 7 ) might be taken at first 
sight to be a movable hearth 
of the same kind. Its upper 
face, however, consisted of 
what resembles a flat lid with 
two perforated ears, which 
had been moulded on to the 
section below. A break in 
this cover disclosed the fact 
that the interior had been filled with ashes while, from the blackening of 
its walls, it further appeared that it had enclosed live charcoal. 


-^VNNYYvaY\WTTl'17;/Z7^ 



Fig. 1 1 7. Tripod Heyrih with Asms enclosed: 
SnakeRoom.Knossos. ( Heigh r 13-51 m , I)i \.v. 20CM.) 


1 It is possible to compare the snakes boss below on a black-figured vase, Corpus 

rising from shields seen in profile with the / ’asorum ( France), Fasc. 7, PI. 29, Figs. 4, 5. 
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Comparison of Ritual Transportation by Russian Peasants of Ashes 

from former Homestead. 

It may well be asked what ritual end may have been served bv this 
repository of ashes, itself resembling a tripod hearth, placed amongst the 
other fittings of this snake sanctuary. The connexion of snake and hearth, 
as already noted, is obvious enough — but why this careful conservation of 
extinct embers ? 

A natural explanation, however, suggests itself. May not the ashes, 
so religiously preserved within this hearth-shaped object, have been trans- 
ported on the occasion of a family removal from some earlier domicile ? 

Here, again, an illuminating commentary may be found in the usages 
of the same ethnic area that has already supplied such a useful parallel in 
the case of the 'snake table’. When a Russian peasant family is about to 
migrate to a new home the eldest woman of the household lights a fire for 
the last time in the stove -the recognized dwelling-place of the Dontovoy 
or domestic Spirit, conceived of in the shape of a snake — after which she 
deposits the burning embers in a clean jar, and, turning to the ‘stove corner', 
says ' Welcome dycdus/i/ca (grandfather) to our new home ! ’ The fire- 
containing vessel is then carried to the new dwelling, where it is solemnly 
welcomed again in the same manner by the master and mistress, with 
offerings of bread and salt to the household Spirit. After this, the embers, 
still burning, are emptied into a niche of the new stove, while in this case 
the jar itself is broken and buried beneath the ‘ front corner ’ of the house. 1 


Snakes as Spirits of the Household. 

The idea that snakes, to whom the warmth of the domestic hearth was 
a natural attraction, represent the Spirits of dead kinsmen and the ancestors 
of the household is itself of world-wide extension 2 In Classical times it is 


best illustrated by the Snake Genius 

1 For a full account of these cuSons see 
W. R. S. Ralston. The Songs of the Russian 
People as illustrative of Slavonie . !/ 1 thology 
and Russian Social Life , pp. rgy, rgS. Some- 
analogy to this is presented by the old 
English custom (also Serbian) of preserving 
part ot the Christmas log to light that of the 
succeeding year. Cf. Herrick, Ceremonies for 
Christmasse , 1 64X ed.. p. 27S : 

' With the last yeere'.s brand 
Eight the new block.' 


ol the Roman household, and snakes 

1 his belief, for instance, is general in 
India and extends from the Arab population 
of Egypt and their kinsmen of Malta through- 
out the African Continent to the Zulu Caffres. 
Cf. Frazer, . I, louts, . ittis, Osiris {Golden Tough, 
ed. 3.\ ol. P, p. S: seqq 1 hese beliefs extend 
to A mem a. I he Delaware. Ojibwav, and other 
Indians regard the snake as their giandfather. 
(See Frazer, Spirits of the Corn and of the 
ll't/d: Goldin /lough, vol. ii, pp. 219 ) 
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haunt graves as impersonations of departed members of the family . 1 In 
more modern Europe, as in the above case, its best and most abundant 
illustrations are supplied by the relatively somewhat backward members of 
the Litu-Slavic group. In Serbian peasant families, where such a ‘house 
snake’ is often found, it goes by the name of domachitsa or house-mother, Serbian, 
and the death of such a snake portends that of the house-wife herself, parallels. 
In the course of researches in the Konovlye (Canali) district of South 
Dalmatia - I myself came across many cases where a snake of the kind was 
known to live near the hearth. Food, generally in the shape ot milk, was put 
out for it, and so far from being thought harmful, it was regarded as little 
short of a sacrilege to kill such a reptile. At times a pair were tended in 
a household so that the domachin or house-father was represented as well 
as the domachitsa , 3 According to old German tradition 4 there were a male 
and female snake in every dwelling. There are still many tales ot the 
milk-drinking Unken or ‘household snake’. 

In modern Greece, as in Albania , 3 the same domestic cult survives, Snake 

and the snake is known as the ‘master of the house,’ voiKOKvpjjsh a term guardian’ 

among 

1 In the case, indeed, of the huge snake mire videntur ; quos laedere pro piaculo Greeks, 

that coiled round the tomb of Anchises, existimatur.’ Otherwise, Olaus, too, turns to 
Aeneas was indoubt, Aen. v. 95 : Lithuania ( p. 97 ; lib. iii, c. 1) for his illustra- 

‘ Incertus geniumne loci famulumne parentis tions of snake-worship. 

Esse putet ’. 3 The observations here recorded are from 

2 As in so many other cases, this ethnic notes made by me in 1SS7. A priest with 
group shows in a clearer form old religious whom I stayed more than once got into 
beliefs once shared by the more advanced serious tiouble with his parishioners for kill- 
and sophisticated Teutonic peoples. Among ing a snake less than twenty paces from a 
these, however, the traces of the same cult house. I heard manv stories of treasure- 
are well authenticated. (See Grimm. Deutsche guarding snakes, secured by means of the 
Mythologie, pp. 571, 572.) Professor Martin herb ncrast. 

Nilsson, who has rightly insisted in the im- 4 See Grimm. D. M. (650), and cf. Thorpe, 
portance of this primitive cult in Minoan and Xortheru Mythology, i, 284. The soul is 
Mycenaean (heece, has given his personal ex- supposed to issue in the form of a snake, 
periences of such domestic snakes in Sweden When the house snakes died the master and 
( The Minoan- Mycenaean Religion, pp. 280, mistress of the house died too. 

281), where reference is also made to E. 5 For the Vitlotc or household snake in 
Hvlten-C’avallius, U'arend och JVinlarna Albania see Yon Hahn, Aibanesische Studien, 

(1868, II, Appendix, p. xxx seqq.). Olaus p. If the male stock dies out in a 

Magnus, H is ton a de Gcntibus Septentrionaii- fannlv the littnre leaves the house. 
bus (1555 ed., p. 77b) says: ‘Sunt etiam 1 Bernhard Schmidt, Das Volkslcben dor 
domestici serpentes et penates in Aquilonis Xeugriec/iischen (Leipzig, 1S7O, p. 1S4 seqq. 
extrema plaga reputati qui lacte vaccino vel Cf. J. C. Lawson, Modern Greek Folklore and 
ovino nutriti cum infantibus sub tectis ludunt Ancient Greek Religion, p. 260. 
et plerumque in cunis, ut tidi custodes, dor- 
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corresponding with the Slavonic title and representing essentially the same 
idea as the oiKovpos 6<pis or ‘guardian' snake of the House of Erechtheus at 
Athens. 1 At Arachova he who sees a snake in a house addresses it respect- 
fully, ‘ My service to 
you, master!’ 

British officers 
stationed in a Mace- 
donian village, de- 
serted by its inhabi- 
tants in the Great 
War, had a quaint 
and rather pathetic 
experience. In a 
hut used by the 
mess of an Artillery 
Brigade Headquar- 
ters, a hungry snake, 
thus left in the lurch, 
came up from a hole 
in the beaten earth 
floor as if asking to 
be fed, and a cup of 
milk was then and 
thereafter put out for 
it by the Veterinary 
Officer. 1 

All these evi- 
dences ot this simple 
cult have one com- 
mon feature. The 
snake is regarded as 
a kinsman, a friendly 
spirit bringing luck to 

the household/ 1 The horror associated with 
relig ions spheres is entirely absent. 



Fin. 1 is a, />. S x -\ K h (Oil I XI, round Ves.-fu ix form of 
Ski i ion-, of Wii d Hnxm omii, w 1 1 h a Grid ix ns Men th. 
tHhiuii i o cm. . Max. Wiiuhoi Vr.ssi j io-S cm.) 

serpents in the higher 


1 Sue below, pp 15(1, 1^7. 

• This account was kindly supplied me 
by Mr. E. J. Forsdvke, who was there stationed 
at the time. The name of the village, Kalinov < >, 


suggests 1-lulgar-. as its, original occupants. 

See, too, on this Leo Allatius (Alacci) — . 
our cat best source lor the domestic snake cult 
of later Greece, /A Gracamuu hoJie quorun- 
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Ritual Vessel in Shape of Honeycomb with Snake feeding on it. Ritual 
In contrast to the vessels actually adapted for the feeding' or accom- J®“ s e e !. ot 
modation of the reptiles themselves another group was represented in the comb 
Knossian repository with moulded figures of snakes about them (see with 



Fig. 119 . a. Perforated srovir.n Vessel with Snake ci imbing up it: a Grub, apparently, in 
its Mouth (Height io-S cm.) : />, Analogous Vessel with ihree handles (Height io-S cm.). 


Figs. I IS, 119), which must be regarded as of a purely ritual character, feeding 
corresponding thus with those of Gournia and Prinia. 

The most interesting of these is that shown in Fig. 109, i , and Fig. 118, 
in which a snake is seen coiling round an object which, trom its characteristic 
outline, combined with the holes that mark the cells, mav be recognized as 
three sections of a naturally formed wild honevcomb. We are curiously 
reminded of the tradition, preserved by Diodorus, that Daedalus wrought 
a gold honeycomb for the Goddess of Fryx. 1 

In connexion with the episode here illustrated, an observation of my 
foreman is worth recording. Some years since, near his native village of 
Hierakari on the heights ot Mount Kedros, South-West ot Ida, he had seen 
a snake that had climbed up to a ledge of rock sheltering a comb of 
a similar kind formed bv wild bees and, as he thought, eating the honev. 
dam opinationtbits (Cologne, 1645): bound tantuni non adorant 

with his, Idc Tempi is (IratCorutH , CW. I, c. xxxi 1 1 Mod., iv. 7 S, Afn'crovv t€ Kyj/nor / 

(p. 163). Such reptiles bring good luck to the Atptnot ri/ ry ’E/u-kui/ pntrtv ai-Toi- <j>tA(>T€^t yjfrat. 
household : if one is killed the father or mother Diodorus traditions of Mmoans in Sicilv have 
ot the family is likely to die. He adds about found a remarkable confirmation in the 
them: * Religione quadam observant et Temple-Tomb of Knossos. (See below, § 1 16.) 
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Whether snakes — like bears and horses and doubtless other animals — have 
a ‘ sweet tooth ’ does not seem to be ascertained . 1 That they are closely 
associated with honeycombs in Modern Greek popular belief may be 
gathered from the fact that a Genius in the form of a snake is supposed to 
watch over bee-hives. 

It may well be asked, however, whether there was not a more potent 
attraction in the combs than in the honey itself— the grubs, namely, in the 
cells. It would seem far more probable that if, as my foreman's evidence 
shows, snakes actually attack honeycombs, it is with this object in view. 

The snake, indeed, shown in Fig. 118 appears to hold a grub in its 
mouth. This seems also to be the case with that which appears on the little 
jug, Fig. 119, a. This, like the companion vessel, Fig. 119, b, is of purely 
symbolic formation, the holes with which it is perforated having doubtless 
been taken over from the honeycomb type, Fig. 118, without, in this case, 
having any other significance. The jug, Fig. 119, b, might perhaps be used 
as a filter, but the two spouts of the other, which could hold no liquid — its 
perforations extending even to its base had certainly no utility' whatever. 
The squat diminutive vessel. Fig. 109, 10 , with deep hollows in its sides 
and three handles, seems to belong to the same, purely votive class. 

Honey in Food-offerings made to Snakes. 

To what extent the popular belief that snakes like honey may be 
due to their taste for bee-grubs it is difficult to judge. The common 
practice of mixing honey with the milk offered to the household snake 2 may 
also be explained on the general ground that the ancestral spirit in reptile 
form had human tastes . 2 In any case it is clear that the idea played an 
important part in the ritual of the Ancient Greeks. Those who descended 
into the oracular cave of Trophonios were said to appease the two serpents 
that guarded its entrance bv throwing them honev cakes . 1 Of still oreater 
importance is the fact that the sacred snake of Athena, to which the epithet 
otKovpbs, or ‘guardian of the house’, was applied- -living in the crypt of 
the Erechtheion, and the incarnation of its eponymous hero — was fed 

1 Inquiries made by me m the Reptile 2 The custom of pouring out honey and 
Department of the London Zoological (Far- milk for the snake spirits of the departed 
dens did not elicit ativ information that might recurs among the Akikuxa of British Hast 
confirm such a conclusion except, perhaps, Africa. See Fra/er. Adonis , Aitis, Osiris: 
the fact that many kinds of snakes swallow Golden Pnup/i i, p. S5. 

over-ripe bananas with aiiditv. 1 Tausanias, w\i.\, i r , and s t *e Fra/er, 

■ Instances of this from Mount Samos in Pausanias Description of Greece, \ol. v, pp 
Kephalonia, and from Parnassos are given by 203, 204. 

Schmidt, op. tit., p. 1S7. 
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in the same way by honey cakes 1 * * thrown down apparently through a chink 
in the floor.- The snake itself was not seen. 

The 'snake table’ above described, with its central bowl, is analogous, 
in a more primitive shape, to the black steatite libation table from the 
Diktaean cave-sanctuary ; originally it would appear set above a baetylic 
pillar representing the Goddess." In that case I have already ventured 
to bring its triple cups for libations into relation with the very early offering 
to the Dead before the Falls of Styx, where the first libation consisted of 
mingled honey and milk, the /reAncptjroi' 4 * drat had been also the traditional 
food of the infant Zeus. 

Aelian ’’ tells a story of a large sacred snake ( Sparoov ) kept in a tower 
of an Egyptian town , 6 for which a subordinate priest regularly set out 
a bowl on a table containing the above sweet drink , 7 mixed with barley- 
meal, and straightway departed, leaving the sacred reptile to come out and 
devour it. The underling, however, too curious, looked in and saw the 
snake climb on the table and raise his head to make his meal. Hearing 
the intruder, the reptile thereupon angrily retreated, after first striking this 
Egyptian 'peeping Tom’ with madness that ended shortly in death. 
Here again the table and bowl is a regular feature of the cult. 


1 Herodotus viii. 41, and cf. R. \V. Macan, 
Herodotus, vol. i, pt. ii, p. 416 note. For the 
title uiKovfius <”c£ts see Photius, lexicon s. v. 
and Hesychius, s. v. /xuytVSe s. The non- 
visibility of the snake itself is alluded to in 
the Aristophanic gibe, Lysistr. 710 <>v roy 

ocfny udo\- riiy OLKorpby —ore. 1' or the offering 
of honey cakes see, too, Gerhard, Abh. Akad. 
Berlin, 1S47, p. 4S2. 

? See Prof. M. P. Nilsson's remarks, J. //. S., 
xxi, p. 329. 

J Further Discoveries of Cretan Script 
( J.H.S . , xvii), p. 358. In spite of the fact 
that the Table has a large round central 
prominence below for the top of a pillar or 
truncated cone, and four small projections at 
the corners for minor supports, probably of 
wood. Monsieur J. Demargne, who found 
the additional fragment of the slab, came to 
the conclusion that it was laid on the ground 

{Butt, de Corr. HAL, xxvii (1902), p. 581). 

The sole reason alleged for this, however, was 

that the slab was left rough below. This view 


was accepted by Dussaud, Rev. de I'histoire des 
religions, li (1903), p. 32, n. 1. Nilsson, Min. 
Myc. Religion, p. 112 (cf., too, p. 221), objects 
to the view that it is a table-slab on the ground 
that ‘the cutting of the central projection is not 
such as would imply a central support beneath 
it’. But theie is nothing in the cutting 
to exclude a central support and, indeed, 
the slender corner props, though necessary 
to steady the slab, would have been inade- 
quate to sustain its weight. The baetvlic 
element is to be sought in the pillar or block 
on which the actual recipient of the offerings 
rests. Suggestive comparisons with the ‘ Dik- 
taean Table ’ that still hold are given by me, 
J. H. S, 1901, p. 17 seqq. 

4 Cf. <>d. x 519, 520 : 

1 1 pioTti peXiKpijTyj [JtTt—eiTa 01 i/f ) ti uuou 

Til Tpirol ait VOUTl. 

J De LVatura _ Inimaliian , xi. 17. 
cv Mcti/iW T/ys A 'yi TTror . . . (Y — ypyio. 

' aXefuTa (IraOevaavres P t Ai Kpnri :} . 
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1 5 S SNAKE ROOM' CONTRASTED WITH RUSTIC SHRINES 

Whatever we may think of snakes having a taste for honey, it is clear 
that in both ancient and modern times primitive cult, in its choice of food- 
offerings, took very little count of reptilian diet or powers of deglutition. 
I Ioney mixed with milk might pass, and the egg set out by votaries tor the 
serpent of Aesculapius, or by the Roman paterfamilias for the Genius of the 
house, is natural enough. But what are we to say to the bread and cheese, 
for instance, set apart for the house snake by Polish peasants, or for the 
barley cakes of the ancient cult, though flavoured with fennel and poppy- 
seeds as well as honev ? The effect of such on a snake’s digestive organs 
would hardly be less fatal than the fat, hair, and pitch that Daniel lumped 
together to thrust into the Dragon’s mouth . 1 

In general it mav be said that, however much the natural snake diet 

O - 

of little living things was neglected by primitive custom, the desired clear- 
ance of the board was helped out by other ‘ small deer ’. Thus, according to 
a Lithuanian account, when the least for the Spirits of the household had 
been laid out by the stove, they were seen to make their appearance in the 
shape of rats and mice, as well as snakes. 


1 Snake Room ’ of Knossian House contrasted with Rustic Shrines of 

Snake Goddess. 
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The contents of the repository found in the small private dwelling 
beside the Knossian Palace suggest some interesting comparisons with 
those of the little sanctuaries of Gournia and Prinia.- 

In the furniture of this ‘ Snake room ’ we see two distinct classes of 
objects, one ot them including mere utensils lor the use and convenience 
of the reptiles themselves, the other — in which the vessels show the snakes 
themselves in plastic form — of a more purely ritual character, but still not 
presenting any distinct symbol of the more developed stage of Minoan 
worship. The symbols of this, such as the Double Axes and ‘ Sacral 
horns ’, the doves and solar disks, are wholly wanting, nor do we find, as 
amongst the remains of actual sanctuaries, the anthropomorphic images of 
the divinitv in rustic form. 

At Gournia and Prinia, on the contrary, the utensils such as the ‘ snake 


1 He’ and the Dragon ( Apocrx/'ha , A \ .V 
verse 27 The I)ray on here signifies a laige 
serpt lit. 

J At Kumasa the evidence A less co n- 
plete, and absence of the anthropomorphic 
idol-, can hardh he taken as a positive indica- 


tion. The fragment of a sacred clay table 
( Vaulted Tombs of J/esara. FI. XXXIII. Xo. 
5020. and p. 50) — compand by Xantbudidcs 
with that of the little shrine ot the Palace of 
Phaestos (.1 bon. Ant.. \iv. p. 4;,,) — points 
however to a somewhat developed 1 ult. 
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table’ and the plain cylinders fitted with drinking cups simply designed for 
the needs of the reptiles themselves are not found. The clay cylinders are 
there, but the snakes in this case are modelled in relief on their walls, and are 
accompanied by the symbols of the developed Minoan cult above enumerated. 
These objects, in short, serve a purely ritual and not a utilitarian purpose. 

The plastic snakes occur, indeed, on certain objects found in the ' Snake 
room ’ repository of Knossos. But while it is quite possible that the 
developments of the original ‘snake tubes’, as seen on the other sites, may 
have been used, as has been supposed, for the libations of a chthonic cult, 
the Knossian examples presenting moulded serpents were ot a kind 
certainly not designed for that purpose. It looks even, if we may judge 
by the imitation honeycomb, as if they were simply made to give pleasure 
to the snakes themselves. 

So, too, in the other cases there were found with them rustic figures 
of the Snake Goddess herself in the traditional shape that survived in 
Minoan shrines to the last. At Gourma remains of at least three such 
idols occurred, at Prinia, of two, besides a smaller image (Fig. 1 10). 

The evidence at our disposal leads therefore to the very interesting 
conclusion, that in the ' Snake room ’ repository we have to do with the cult 
in its simplest domestic form, in which the reptiles themselves, who took, 
or were supposed to take, the food offered, were the visible impersonation 
of the Spirits of the household. It would follow from this that when we 
find the characteristic objects of this domestic cult taken over in purely 
ritual iorm by the more universal divinity, we must recognize a distinct 
stage in a more advanced religious evolution. 

The great Minoan Goddess, of whom the anthropomorphic images 
now appear in a rustic shape, is already associated with symbols, some of 
which, like the dove and the Double Axe, link her worship with that of 
a wider area, East of the Aegean, and even imply such a formidable function 
as a wielder of the bolts of Heaven. But the snakes with which she is 
wreathed cannot, in their origin, be separated from those of the simpler 
cult, the evidence of which is now before us. In the little shrine of 
Gournia — which must be regarded as of a domestic character- she is still 
primarily the ' House-mother’. 

Sufficient proof, indeed, is given below that the snakes held by the 
Goddess, as seen in her Palace Sanctuary, had assumed a more deadly aspect, 
in accordance with her more formidable attributes on this earthquake-striken 
site. But in view of the more primitive evidence before us as well as of 
world-wide analogies, it cannot be doubted that the snakes of the old 
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household cult were of an innocuous breed, and regarded as beneficent Spirits. 
Material data, indeed, have been given in the preceding Volume of this 
work for concluding- that the Snake Goddess herself, with all the terrors that 
encompassed her, still retained her original aspect of a Great Mother. 

In the very latest Minoan stage, as seen within the little model of the 
round hut — found in company with bowls of ottering similar to those of 
the ‘Snake room’-— we may still catch a glimpse of her in her most 
primitive guise as the Mother of the household, in fact as the anthropo- 
morphized version of the snake itself as oUovpbs , and under the homely 
form of the Serbian domachitsa. 


Chrono- 
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‘ snake- 
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sanc- 
tuaries. 


Chronology of ‘ Snake-Tube ’ Sanctuaries. 

Of the domestic Shrines in which the ‘snake-cylinders occurred, that 
of the small sanctuary found by Dr. Xanthudides in the Settlement at 
Kumasa 1 * * is clearly the earliest. These objects were in that case associated 
with Middle Minoan pottery, one cup of thin fabric resembling the M. M. II a 
egg-shell class.- It is, indeed, reasonable to suppose that some of these 
‘ snake-tubes ' were contemporary with the M. M. I a water-pipe sections 
that served as their models. The upright cylindrical types. Fig. 1 10, a, 6 , 
probably represent the beginning of the series, and those of the Knossos 
‘Snake Room’, which are incurved, fit on to this primitive type, though 
considerably later in date. Elsewhere, as at Gournia and Prinia, only 
the taper form occurs which corresponds with that of the best constructed 
drain sections of the Palace." At Gournia the general associations of the 
little shrine point clearly to L. M. I a, and the objects from Prinia are of such 
a closely related character as to exclude any great discrepancy of date. 4 


1 Vaulted Tombs of Mesani , PI. XXXIII, 
and p. 50. Together with the cylindrical 
objects, of which two are shown in l'ig. tin, 
another occurred of conical torm as well as 
part of a clay table, compared with that from 
the Middle Minoan shrine at P'naestns. No 
rustic figures of the Goddess are here re- 
corded. 

- Op. at, PI. XXXIII, Xo. 5001. Cf. 
Fig Inn, lot. pp. 1 -a. 155 abort. 

In the M. M. I a 'Oral House' at 

Chamae/.i the lowest pail of a cla\ water-pipe 
section was found of the upright ( lass. It had 
four handles round its lowei extremity but 
was otherwise plain, to a height of 3X cm.. 


where it was broken off. 

4 These premise' being granted, it is difficult 
to regard the Prmia tube, Fig. 110 . f, in spite 
of its decorati vely arranged apertures, as 
being so much later than the other objects 
of the Minoan group found on the site 
as to warrant its inclusion in the same post- 
Geometrical series as the terra-cottas found 
scattered about the Prinia acropolis and 
which are appioximately rointemporary with 
the early Greek temple. I >r Permer, however, 
in putting forward this theory (7WI. Ji Arte, 
ii. 1 ooK, pp. 445, 440, in offprint, pp. 15, U)) 
mentions that the additional materials there 
published— the ‘tube* and the head and 
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The jar that served as a repository of the Knossos relics rested on a 
floor dating from the beginning of the New Era, representing the transitional 
M. M. Ill WL. M. I a phase, and its shape and ‘trickle’ decoration answer 
to those of contemporary vessels from Tylissos. Its use. however, as we 
have seen, had survived the construction of a slightly higher pavement 
probably due to the epoch of partial restoration that set in on the site 
about the close of L. M. I a — while on the other hand the pottery found on 
its surface belonged to L. M. II, pointing to the final destruction of the 
Palace as a terminus ad quem. It seems probable that the furniture of the 
snake shrine found within it belonged to the last period of its use, in other 
words, to the latter half of the fifteenth century betore our era. 


Rustic Clay Idols of the Domestic Sanctuaries. 

It was natural, in view of the rustic clay images associated with the 
other relics at Gournia and Prinia, to look on the ritual furniture as a whole 
as belonging to the advanced L. M. Ill Period, and as contemporary with 
the contents of the Reoccupation ‘ Shrine ol the Double Axes ' where clay 
images of much the same character were brought to light. According to 
this view— at first, erroneously, shared by myself — the upper part of the 
figures was set on a roughly cylindrical base that represented a ‘ baetylic ’ 
or auiconic object of worship. So, too, Wide would recognize a relationship 
with the ‘snake cylinders’ above described. 

But, in the face of the illustrative evidence that has come to light in 
recent \ears, there can be no real doubt that, as already suggested by me 
in the Second Volume of this work, 1 the cylindrical bases of these images — 
which exclusively characterize those of the female sex — must be regarded 


part of the cylindrical base of a rude female 
figure — were due to supplementary excava- 
tions carried out by him at the spot where 
the others were discovered (nel punto di loro 
tiovamento). He regards them as part and 
parcel of the same find and as altogether of 
the same late date. That they were formed 
of the same reddish local clay as the other 
later terra-cottas from Prinia proves nothing. 
That they belong to the same connexion 
as the other remains of clay tubes and idols 
from the spot where they were brought to 
light and are approximately of the same date 
may be regarded as certain. That objects oi 
such similar Pipes and st\le should have 
IV. 


been made again on precisely the same spot 
after an interval of at least seven centuries us 
itself an incredible conclusion. It is to 
be regretted that Dr. Zahn { Vroulia , p. 32) 
and Professor Nilsson ( 1 'he f\Ii>inan-MyLCiiaean 
Religion , p. 386), following in this Milani 
(Siuiti e Matc/iaii, iii, pp. 118, ny), have 
accepted the above view that the find testifies 
to ‘the survival of a -Minoan cult and cult 
objects in the Archaic Age '. This does not it- 
self exclude the possibility that the remarkable 
Archaic Greek shrine and sculptures found 
on the site of Piinia may 111 a general way 
represent an indigenous religious survival. 

1 R. of A/., u, l’t. I, p. 342. 
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as a survival of the bell-shaped skirts that had become fashionable at the 
very beginning of the Middle Minoan Age. Such bulging skirts -that 
might well have been supported by hoops — constantly recur among the 



4. 5 6 


Fio. 120 <_'i -\v I nor % showing Dpriv.vtion of ( ’m.indkicai J 5 \sf. prom HnoiNc, 

M.M. I Skir'I'. i Kpano Zakro (A.E ) . 2. 4 I’kisop \ : 4 H.Triai>\ ; 5 Mycenae Rim; ; 
6 (loi’KNiA : 7 Kaos'-' is (Rk-oc lup.viion Period : Shrine op Douui k Axes). 

votive female figurines ot M. M. I a date from Petsofa and other contem- 
porary sanctuaries, such as is shown in the restored specimens given in 
Fig. 120 . Their tradition indeed is still strong in the robes of the two small 
handmaidens on the gold signet-ring from M_\ cenae, with the Goddess 
beneath the tree, whose dress stands out almost as stiffly as that of 
a little Infanta by Velasquez. In the gradual slope that connects the 
lower part of the body with the purely cylindrical formation below, as seen 
on the images of Prinia and Gournia, we may note an element of transition 
still preserved on the figurines from a house at Hagia Triada (Fig. 120 , 4), 
and that from the later * Shrine of the Double Axes’ (Fig. 120 , 7 ). 

In these images, then, with their cylindrical bases, we may see a rustic 
survival in a conventionalized iorm ot old-time attire, in days when in more 
palatial circles — as can be seen irom the faience images of the Goddess 
new and more elaborate fashions were in vogue. The survival itself attests 
the persistence of the old cult among the humbler classes of the population 
to the very last days of the distinctively Minoan phase of Cretan culture. 
But this evidence does not stand alone. Attention has already been called to 
the remarkable correspondence of the bowls ot ottering found in the Knossian 
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snake-shrine with those of the later shrine in the well-chamber belonging to 

the proto-Geometrical stage of the 
insular civilization. The rude figure 
of the Goddess, moreover, found with 
them, with its more or less conical 
bodv, has the same raised fore-arms. 

Early Appearance and Late 
Survival of Snake Vases. 

A remarkable vessel, belonging 
to the Second Early Minoan Period, 
found in a tomb at Ivumasa, 1 gives us 
the first glimpse of the domestic snake 
cult of Crete. As indicated by the 
two small breasts it is intended to 
imitate a female form, about the neck 
of which coil two banded snakes with 
their heads down (the eyes being 
pricked out) on either side (Fig. 121). 
By the finder, Dr. Xanthudides, 
they were taken for ‘ rope-like ’ arms. 2 * 

This vessel may stand in relation to a purely domestic worship. We 
have here, indeed, the first anticipation of snake vases such as those of the 
repository above described and of which a long later tradition can be traced. 

In a very late Mycenaean or sub-Minoan tomb (No. XX) at Ialysos, 
Professor Maiuri found the handled vase, Fig. 122, on the upper surface 
of which two dark coloured snakes are modelled, drinking at a cup, the 
bottom of which shows an orifice communicating with the interior of the 
vessel. 4 In Tomb XVII there occurred a parallel type in which two ser- 
pents are painted in the flat on each side of a similar cup. 4 These are votive 
objects, based on actual utensils made for the use of the reptiles themselves, 
such as the cupped cylinder and table of the domestic ' Snake Room ’ at 
Knossos, and clearly point to the survival of this primitive Cretan cult 
throughout the wide area dominated by Minoan and Mycenaean civilization. 


Fin. 121. Vksski ix shape ot Female 
Fiuure wiih Snakes con ini. round the 
Neck. E. M. II : Ivumasa. 


1 Xanthudides, Vaulted Tombs of Messara 
( Ed. I hoop), PI. 1 1 and XIX, No. 4137: and cf. 
No. 4933. 1 here was an upright handle behind. 

2 Op. at , [) :<). 

1 A. Maiuii, fahsos . scavi del 'a Alissnme 

A rchcoL'^ica Italiaua a AW; (19-h), pp. 135- 


7, and Figs. 58, 39. ( Annuario della r. Sarnia 

Arch, di Ate/ie, \i, vii.) 

4 Ibid., p. 125, and Fig. 44 ( left). The access 
to the cup from the interior of the vessel was 
in this case by means of small perforations so 
as to filter the liquid 111 its passage to the cup. 
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Dipylon 
examples. 


There is further evidence, moreover, of the persistence of this influence 


in Crete to an advanced Geometrical Greek date, 
found the pretty little flask, Fig-. 1 2->, 1 with a 
serpent coiled round its neck, on which is 
painted a human-faced crab. Its lower surface 
shows a rosette. 

Snakes in relief, or at times painted on 


In a tomb at Milatos was 




Fig. 12 . 3 . I.aij: Geometrical 
Vase irom Milatos. 



122. Yam: irom IalysOs with Snakes drinking 

FROM IT"-, Ccr-LIKE MoUTH. 


1 - I . Vase trom Ialysos 
w i i h Painted Snakes. 


the flat, occur on a series of vessels belonging to the developed Dipylon 
style of the eighth century n. c.- One ot the finest of these, in the Ashmolean 
Museum, is reproduced in Fig. 1 2o. :; Snakes are here modelled- four 

1 Aojuiied 1 )v me at Milatos in iSgfl. Gnibts yv nth mul I'otinscJuan^e {Archiv fur 
Other \tsseh of a late Cietan < ieometneal A’l'i’ifnn^AtStiisAiaf/. \ii, ryou, p. 220 seqq 

cla 1 -, were lound in the tomh. Xmv in the and PI. Ye 

Ashmolean Must 11m. '' This ninymificent \av- was presented to 

- Several are ilhi'Iiated hy S. Wide. the Museum by Mr. E. 1 ’. Warren 1 ryoh 
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in opposed pairs — on the upper part of the body, on either side, and on the 
two handles, the heads upwards, while another is coiled inside the rim. In 

these cases the associations were 
all funereal and the snakes, as in 
the primitive folklore, may be re- 
garded as representing departed 
members of the family. In the 
frieze round the body of Fig. 123 
are depicted funeral scenes. 

But of all examples of Geo- 
metrical Greek fabric the most 
interesting is 
supplied by 
the tubular 
utensil from 
Rhodes, Fig. 

12<>, 1 rightly 
compared by 
Dr. Zah nwi th 
the 4 snake 
tubes ' from 
Gournia and 
Prinia. We 

see here, indeed, similar loop handles, in this case 
associated with a pair of snakes, and are confronted 
not only with a cylindrical shape but with the same 
tendency towards surrounding ridges. This vessel 
has the peculiarity ot being divided by its ridged 
profile into three sections, perhaps reminiscent of 
the water-pipes to which we have traced the origin of this class of object. 



Fig. 12ti. -Snake Tviik' 
ix Rhodian Geomliiu- 
cal Style. 



Fig. 125. Dirylon Jar with Snakes in 
Kki.ieI' : Ashmoi ean Museum. 


Rhodian 
‘ snake 
tube ’ 
of Geo- 
metrical 
date. 


Adaptation of ‘ Snake Tubes ’ to Cult of Cyprian Dove Goddess. 

Under another aspect these Minoan ‘snake tubes' were taken over by 


the Aphrodite cult of Cyprus. The 

Xo. 55). It has been listed and labelled by 
Mr. Ilumfry Payne, but is otheiuise unpub- 
lished. 

1 R. Zahn, Kit/f^erath am Rliodos (in 
Kinch, Vroulia , pp. 20-34, and I14. 13). 


clay object,- reproduced in Fig. 127 

The object is probably fionr Kamiros : it is 
now in the Beilin Museum. 

Reproduced with Fig. 12!* from Ohne- 
talsch-Richter, Kvpros, die Ribel und Homeros , 
Atlas, l’l. XVII. 2, 3. 4 (and cf. vol. i, p. 287, 


i66 ‘SNAKE TUBES' INHERITED BY CYPRIAN GODDESS 


‘ Snake 
tube ’ 
assimi- 
lated 
to rult of 
Cyprian 
Dove 
( loddess. 


becomes 
a dm e- 
cot. 


from the Temenos of that Goddess at Greek-speaking Idalion, is still 
closely related to the early class and is of a purely cylindrical form. It 
difilers, however, in the door-like opening below and the round hole above 
seen on two of its sides, which seem to have a special refer- 
ence to the Cyprian religion. This maybe still more clearly 
; | gathered from the other variety, of a taper shape, derived 

from the sanctuary at 
Ivition 1 (Fig. T2S, a, 6). 

In this case the God- 
dess actually appears 
standing in a la rye 
! doorway, while the 

upper contour of the 
tube is perforated bv 
numerous holes, beside 
which small figures of 
doves are moulded, as 
if flying out of the in- 
terior. We have here, 
in fact, the Dove God- 
dess at the entrance of 
her sacred dove-cot. 

This transforma- 
tion — in accordance 
with the then prevail- 
ing Cyprian cult 2 of an object originally designed for the actual use 
of household snakes was facilitated by the fact that already in the little 
Cretan sanctuaries referred to. as at Gournia, we find the domestic ‘ snake 



Fu;. 1 27 , C i'i.t 
O iyi.c i REM.Mi;!.- 
!x<,‘Sxakf.Tui;i.' 

] ROM IDAITOV. 



‘ SXAKI. TUUL ’, I ROM 

or AruKonrn -AsTARTi , 
Kuiox. iRAX-roRMi.n inio Dovf-cot. 


Figs. i S 7 9 ). It is described in \ol. i. p. 
i(>y as a ‘ R.uicherheeken ’. The general 
affinity of these objects with the (detail 
i Minders was recogni/cd by /aim. op at. 
pp. 3°- .It. The object is in the lleilin 
Antii|uarnini : its height is 5^ cm. 

1 < >hnefals( h-Richter. op tit, L’l. X\ II. 2. 
I. and \ok i, p ’fii). and ]>. 2X7. Its height 
is only 1 7 c 111 

Piimitne snake < lilt was also deeply 
looted in C\ |»i ih. w itne's Rally ( Appci-Aye 
pots and cylinder seals Mi. 1 '. Dikaios has 


now la ought out at \ ounotis a remarkable clay 
obj< c’t repiesciiting a household yard, with 
img-d.ince. < attle feeding, and other domestic 
scenes. Against the wall opposite the arched 
entrance, behind what seems to be a semi- 
nrctilar hearth, is a kind of double table 
with two ascending snakes (see 1 ig 1 in, p 
r i t Ft the inrict space opposite appears a 
standing figute. London A Wi'.r. ] It r - 

I'l.st ' but the details were w rough interpreted 
as aho in his artii le />>- Ciiihs fre/ns/ori,/ucs 
Jatarii J, (Ml//- . S\na. 1032. p 345 sciq.) 
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tube ’ of ancestral cult taken over into the service of the Minoan Goddess in 
her more universal aspect, together with her Double-Axe emblem and 
Celestial Orb. 

Strange, indeed, is this process of evolution by which a mere section 
of a Minoan water-pipe — haunt of the common snake 
— -was eventually metamorphosed into the semblance 
of a dove-cot sacred to a heavenly Goddess ! 

Philistine ‘Snake Tube’ in ‘House of Ashtoreth 
Beth-Shan. 

But the diffusion of the primitive ' Snake tube’ 
by Cretan agencies on the East Mediterranean shores 
goes still farther afield. In the recently explored 
Temple of Ashtoreth at Beth-Shan in Palestine 1 
there came to light remains of a series ot clay tubes of 
the same class — open below and above — allied to the 
Cypriote derivatives in the openings that they show 
in their circumference. These themselves run parallel 
with those of the little ‘ house" shrines — -also tenanted 
by snakes — of Beth-Shan itself-’ and of Ashur. 

In some ways they approach even nearer the 
original Minoan type, since snakes take the prin- 
cipal place. The most instructive specimen is that shown in Fig. l‘20c 
where, while degenerate models of small doves are perched on the shoulders, 
spotted snakes are seen crawling in at two of the four windows and looking 
out of the two others. 

This ‘ Snake tube ’ seems to date from about the time of Raineses I II 
who died c. 1167 u. c 1 Later cylinders of the same series show typical 

1 Alan Rowe, The Temples of Dagon and evades par le bas ' might have been ‘ brule- 
Ashtoreth at Beth-Shan (Univ. Penns. Museum parfums ’ or supports ot lituigic objects. 
Journal, wii (192(1). p. 293 seqq.j. I am also Contenau. op. eit.. p. 1050. had also regarded 
indebted to the kindness of Mr. Rowe's fellow them as ‘ supports ". Hut few, in view ot the 
explorer, Midi. M. Fit/geralJ, foi much mfoi- chain of connexion above supplied, will now 
mation. See. too. Dr. ( i. Contenau, Manuel contest their Cretan origin. 

(T Archt’olonie Orientate, ii. 1049, 1050, and Fig. ' Mr. (i. M. Fit/geruld inlonns me that 
729 (this copy is reproduced in Fig. 12 !)). the stratum in vvhu Ii this specimen was found, 

J Rowe. oh. at., p. 204. which had first been assigned to Ramoses ll's 

Op lit., p. 2i)o. It is there called a time, was now shown to belong to that of 
‘Stand’, l’ere Vim ent ( AVt . Uhlioue. 1926. Raineses 111 . 
p. 125) had suggested that these 'evlmdres 



Fin. 12!). 'Snake Tui;e’ 
from ' House 01 A.'iiTo- 
r 1 : 1 u '. Beiii-Shan. 
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‘ SNAKE-FRAMES ’ OF MINOAN SEAL-STONES 


Ritual 
objects 
on seal 
types : 

‘ Snake 
frames 


Goddess 

with 

1 Snake- 

frame ’ 

between 

guardian 

Griffins. 


Philistine Geometrical decoration with rows of birds, also of Minoan deri- 
vation. It is interesting to recall that Saul’s armour, taken from the held of 
Gilboa, was hung up in this same ‘ House of Ashtaroth A King David, who 
seems to have driven the Philistines out of Beth-Shan about 1000 before 
our era and to have been responsible for the partial demolition of the 
Temple, may well have looked on these lasting records of the old domestic 
religion of Crete. The Cherethites (.Kptjrey) of David’s Guard might still 
have explained to him their significance. 

Supplement to § 94: ‘Snake Frames’ and ‘Snake Knots’. 

Seal Types with ‘Snake Frames’. 

In the course of an early visit to the Diktaean Cave at Psvchro I 
obtained from a villager — among other objects from the black, votive stratum 
— an exceptionally large lentoicl bead-seal, 43 millimetres in diameter, and 
of Late Minoan fabric — on which, though it was fractured, through the 
agency of fire, the essential parts of the intaglio had been preserved, 
showing the Goddess between two Griffins (see Fig. 130). Above her 
head, which, according to a contemporary convention, is reduced to a mere 
knob, she supports with both hands a triple framework formed of three 
sinuous members, suggestive of serpents, and with their upcurved ends 
terminating in excrescences that might stand for snakes’ heads. Each of 
these objects is traversed by rings at the two points where they turn 
upwards, and could well, therefore, represent three snakes with their bodies 
bound together. 

This curious object.- in its shape suggestive of the 1 Horns of Conse- 
cration’ of Minoan cult, gave me the impression of forming some kind of 
‘snake frame’ of a similar religious import. As the skins of snakes in 
Modern Greece and in Crete itself are still preserved as possessing certain 
curative or apotropaic virtues, and are also hung up in spring as charms 
on trees by young men of courting age/' it seemed quite possible that some 
ritual arrangement of this kind had been devised in honour of the Goddess 
herself so intimately connected with the early snake cult. 

On another lentoid head-seal, from the Rhodian cemetery of Ialysos/ 
where the Goddess again appears between two Griffins, big. 131, the bases 
on which they stand are in the same way raised to a level well above the 
feet of the central figure. In this case the Goddess holds up two of these 

' r C'hron. \ 10 ; T Sam. wxi. :o. See note a. p. rkp 

- Now in the .Wunolean Museum. ' Maiuii. /<? '/>«,, p 57, l-ig. IJ-J . Tomb X. 
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curving objects with snake-like heads, above the upper of which is seen a 
squared version of the Double Axe. 





F 1 < t . l:SI>. ChaECKDONV READ-SEAL 
FROM 1'IK'IAEAN C.AYE. 



Fit.. 101. Lentoik Beah-skai, 
Ialvsos 


This difference in level between the cult image, as we mav regard it, 
and the guardian monsters, thus repeated, is of 
special interest as illustrating the ceremonially re- 
ligious character of these intaglio designs and their 
possible connexions with some actual sanctuary. 

The base-lines on which the Griffins are here set 
doubtless represent raised cornices. They supply, 
in fact, a striking parallel to the painted stucco 
bases on which the same sacred monsters were 
antithetically grouped in the great East Hall of the 

Palace, only that there, between them, the baetylic l' IG - 1 Ranked Agate 
, iii c i /— * 1 , -, Lead-seal, ^II sel m.C.v>el. 

column takes the place 01 the uoudess. 1 2 

On a banded agate lentoid in the Museum of Cassel, in which the 
Cioddess with the ' snake* frame’ is attended bv lions, the animals are again 
placed on a level above that of the divinity (b ig. l.‘V2).- In examples Irom 
Mycenae referred to below, though both the Goddess and her lion sup- 
porters are on the same level, they are all set on the 'triple gradation’ 
below that marks the architectonic character of the group. 



1 of J/i, iii, p. 5 t r , Fig. 

2 Furtwangler, .Intike Gemmen , FI. VI, 5. 

The upper part of the design is indiscernible 
in Furtw angler's plate, but a line drawing is 
published by Nilsson. The cenaean 

Religion, p. 312. Fig. 92. Fig. 1 .S'J above is 


from a cast kindly supplied me by Dr. H. 
Mobius, Director of the Cassel Museum. The 
semicircular line in front of the upper part of 
the Goddess most suggests a st\ mg or skipping- 


rope. 


i ;o 


‘SNAKE FRAMES’ AS SIGNS OF CONSECRATION 


Goddess 
with lion 
guar- 
dians. 


Later on, there came into my possession from the neighbourhood ot 
Knossos itself, a lentoid bead-seal of brown steatite (Fig. 133 a), presenting, 
in an inferior style, a similar subject but in which the Goddess, supporting 



the same triple frame on her head, stands between two lion guardians. 
A fresh light was thrown on the 
subject by the British Excavations 
initiated at Mycenae in 1920, 1 
through the discovery in a tomb 
of the Kalkani Cemetery of two 
cornelian lentoids bearing a practi- 
cally identical version of this sub- \'' 
ject (Figs. 133. />, 1 ),- where again 
the Goddess appears between two 
lions, erect on their hind-legs and 
with their fore-paws held down, as 
in Fig. 1 33, a. Here again, on both 
intaglios, a double axe rises Irom 
the centre of the ‘snake frame’ held up by the Goddess above her head. 



Fie. 134. (loi.ri Sk.xki-rixc irom Royal 
Tomi;, I Ilnur a. (j 1 ) 


1 J. II. S., \li. p. 202 sei[i[. 

■’ The casts from which Fig. 133 /'and c ate 
taken were made 1 >\ the kind permission of Mr. 
W at e. then Director of the School at Athens. 
1 See now his ( 'ham'i-.r Tombs ot M i i hoc. j>. 200 
and l’l. \X\T I D. He observ es on the designs 
[op. at, ji. 2(14): ‘Above the head (of the 
Guddc." ) is a ntual object, formed apparently 


ot snakes, irom the centre of which rises the 
sacred symbolic Double A\e.‘ Mr. Wace re- 
calls 1 Hes\ chins' ex [iiali/ation of WAcm's and 
KvlitXo; . Irom which he draws the further 
natural equation ot the Mmoan Goddess as 
hue seen with Kybcle or Rh-.a. tor the 
cymbal and reed attributes of the Mmoan 
Rhea < h I’. 1'/ -I/., 111, p. 47 r seqq. 
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In these cases the frame itself consists of only two members. Below the 
groups we here see, as already noted, the ‘triple gradation’, with clear 
indications of masonry. 

Finally, in the bee-hive tomb at Dendra, near Mideia, Professor 
Persson discovered a gold signet-ring depicting on its upper zone two 
‘irames’ of the triple class provided with what look like small central 
stands, while above these objects are seen the fore-parts of two rams 
with their bodies facing the spectator and their heads turned towards each 
other (Fig. 1 1 In the exergual space below are two couchant long- 

horned animals. The snake-like object here is plaited together along its 
middle section, a feature which, as noted below, may not be without its 
significance. 

Flere we may recognize the fore-parts of sacred rants, 2 * with the ritual 
‘frames’ placed in front of them as a sign of consecration, like the sacral 
horns in analogous cases. A functional analogy is thus presented to the 
Double Axes rising from the middle of both these cult objects. 


Comparison with Cretan Bow Types. Nilotic Connexion of Earlier 

Class. 

In the careful review of the evidence concerning this ‘frame’ type, 
contained in his work on the Minoan-Mvcenaean Religion, Professor Martin 
Nilsson has appositely brought these objects into relation with those that 
appear above a horned head on certain seal types from Zakro (see Fig. 1 :>(>). 
He further compared the shape of these — as Dr. Hogarth had done before 
him 4 — with the outline of a well-known class of ancient bows. Of this 
equation there can be no reasonable doubt. 


1 Reproduced from A, W. Persson, Kunga- 
gntvc/i i Dendra. GulJjynd och audra fyndfrnn 

L'tgravningarna . K)2b och 192J. p. 93, Fig. 92 : 
see, too, p 92. A’. Tom/'S at Dendra, PI. XVII. 
p. 55. It was fust published In Prof. M. Nilsson, 
in his work on tile ffinoan-M re nacan Religion , 
p. 31 r, Fig. 91. referred to below. 

s I can see no reason for calling them 

‘ monsters ’ and invoking the iantustie lorins 
of Zakro sealings, as Nilsson, op. cit . p. 311. 
Their facing position has been inadequately 
grappled with by the gciu-engiaver and then- 


forefeet are inelegantly turned in, but other- 
wise, surely, they are ordinary rams. For 
horned sheep seen in seal types as sacred 
animals bound to baetylic columns, see 
of A/., iii. p. 317. F igs. 2u8, 20!i. 

’’ Martin P. Nilsson, The Min»an-.\f\- 
cenacan Religion and its survival in Urea 
Religion [ Lund, 1927), p. 313 seqq., and cf. 
Fig. 93, seal-impre'sion from /akro. 

* The Zakro Scalings ( /. //..V.. x\n, 1902'. 
p. S3 He speaks of them (under No. 66) as 
‘two bow-shaped lines'. 


Dendra 
signet- 
ring • 


Com- 

parison 

with 

Cretan 

bow 

types. 



172 Till-: BOW OF NEITII 

I '- ar ‘“ :r In its general outline, indeed, the object might be taken to correspond 

form ° Jo i 

Nilotic. with either ot two Minoan bow tvpes that were successively prevalent. 

The earlier of these has been alreadv referred to in this work 1 as having 
not only had a long historv in Crete but a still more remote pre-history on 
the Libyan side. This type, indeed, occurs in the hands ot a Minoan 
archer on a M. M, I a half-cylinder of ivory from the neighbourhood of 
Knossos, J as well as on a contemporary three-sided seal-stone trom Mallia,' 1 
associated in each case with an arrow of the chisel-edged type that was 
generally in use among the pre-dvnastic population ot the Nile \ alley, anti 
had a very wide Xorth-African diffusion. This, as has been pointed out 
by Mr. Henry Balfour, Curator ot l’itt Rivers Museum at Oxford, the 
greatest living authority on the evolution of the bow, should be identified 
rather with a type that still survives in Somaliland than with the composite 
horn bow so widely diffused on the Asiatic side, and the use of which 
extends Fast of Behring Strait to the Eskimos and North American Indians. 4 

The Bow of Neith. 

For more than one reason my comparative sketch showing the inter- 
relation ot these Cretan and Nilotic tvpes of bows and arrows is repro- 
duced here in Fig. look A feature of special interest in its bearing on 
the present subject is that a pair of these crook-endt d bows in a kind of 
strapped holder was the emblem of the Libyan Goddess Neith, whose 
arrows were ot the same chisel-edg< d kind and whose 'eight-shaped shield’ 
S.K-ic.l with which they were accompanied is fundamentally of the same type as 
X, i t ], the Minoan. Neith. as already recalled in this work, who also took the 
form of a cow, was in some aspects ot her divine being assimilated to 
\\ a/et, the Snake Goddess of the 1 >eita. whose sacred emblem the Jl'a:, 
or papvrus sceptre, played such a continuous part in the evolution of sacral 
decoration in Minoan f rete. 

When we recall the extraordinary impress of the- Harlv Nilotic culture 
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can hardly be gainsaid . 1 This influence extends to the form of primitive 
idols— one from the site of Knossos itself — and a stone libation table oft\ pical 
pre d\ nastic shape has now been brought to light in its ‘ I emple- l omb / 



Fin. 1 (Ki IAN, PkOTO-Xh one, AND I. H:\AN AND ARROW' < 1 . l’l'I',- 
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in Sin. mu : ", /•, Tin: Sams Svmiioi. w I.ii;v\n Tai humukk. 


Later Composite Form of Cretan Bow. 

It is clear, however, that the immediate source of the special kind La!e: 

hum 

of bow that concerns our present subject is the composite variety, how. 
That this form of bow had itself come into general use in Crete by the 
Late Minoan Age is evident from the structure of bows seen in certain 
scenes on signets" as well as from the tablets relating to the horns used 
in its composition found in the 'Magazine ot the Arsenal at Knossos . 4 


The horned bow, indeed, appears as 
] )isk (inset ).' 1 showing that it was in 
related with Crete In the close ot M. 
it is often impossible to distinguish 

1 See (.'penally my luiKiik-, f‘. of M . i. 
pp. 5011. 510, ami ii. I’t. I, [i 50 Amor," 

points of Vonip.ui-on I have (ailed att( ntion 
to the analogy presented hv the make'' head 
rising al>o\e the tiaia of the laielKe liellie ot 
the .Minoan (iodde" with tin- i/rnem in 
(similar ]iO'ition- on the hr ad of Hathor. 

( innha'i/ing the t.u t that Wan t the I >i lta 
( iodde" wa-i in -ome leg e( t lu r doiiole. 
Apait from am deeper mUehtrdne— >. the 
n a 1 tion ol Ma h a toitn.d detail i-> natmal 
enough. I’d ife "or Xii"on dm. p 2~u. 
Dole 1 1. though admitti'u t'c pO"ini,it\ of 
loriu.d milui in e' ( a Iik h mb' ■ d us lie- i a-: ot 
tile If er are pro\ L n to Dr in:' . 


a pictographic sign on the I’haestos 
vogue in a region at least intimately 
M III. Although in general outline 
representations of this from the more 

a- to anv inner link btedni " on the pail ot 
the Minoan (iodide— •• Hut thue w.o a real 
( thnii miruMoii from thi I.iiiy.m '-k t> ■ 

•' c below, f 1 io. 

A' for example on bcab-'eal' deputing 
the (iodde" hunting a 'tag i/wv. g ot .Ww, 
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BOW-LIKE MOTIVES ON ZAKRO SEALINGS 


Bow -like 
objects 01 
Zakro 
sealings. 


Influence 
of holy 
bow 


primitive Lib) an type, the composite construction of the sign on the Disk 
is marked by the central protuberances, and in other representations the 
cross-lines of the sinews wound round the bow are distinctly shown . 1 

Bow-like Objects on Zakro Sealings. 

The objects seen on the Zakro sealings which show cross-lines, some- 
times bordering their middle sections, sometimes nearer their points, 



Fin. 131). Zak.ro Slai ixo? \vi i n l!e>\\-uki; Month-. 


must answer to bows of this composite form. It should be borne in 
mind, however, that like other elements in the fantastic series of seal-types 
here seen, these are simply absorbed as decorative elements in their 
kaleidoscopic variations. They are grouped with lions' masks and the 
heads of bulls or horned sheep, above the head or below it, sometimes 
as a transformation of the horns, sometimes held in the mouth, occurring 
either singly or in pairs, and at times taking the full curve of a strum*’ 
bow. Some specimens ot the twofold representations above the heads are 
given in Fig. l, c. 

‘Snake Frames’ influenced by Holy Bow. 

The ‘ frames ’ seen in the series of signet-types given above, thou'di 
their outlines conform to those of these bow-types, are themselves certainly 
not bows. The knobbed termination as well as the absence of any sum of 
the string debar such a conclusion. But the possibility remains that this 

' 'the best example- of this are to he -een and of the hunting Goddess \np, a'f p n 
in the case of the hows of the young warrior Fig. 24), though the outline of the bows uhHi 
and the charioteer on the gold bead-seal from in these case- aie stiune, is less well chare 
'l’hi-be {King of Xt's/or, c~Y., p. 31, Fig. 33I, teri/ed. 
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pre-eminently ritual object was influenced in form by actual bows of a sacral 
nature dedicated to the Minoan Goddess , 1 the existence of which we may, 
indeed, infer from the bone arrow-plumes iound in the Repository of her 
Central Shrine at Knossos J carved and painted, as we shall see, to represent 
her sacred ‘adder mark’d Here again the bow and snake elements are 
combined. 

Not the least prominent impersonation of the Minoan Goddess was 
as the huntress armed with bow and arrow, and it was in this guise, indeed, 
that she survived, as Diktynna or Britomartis, amongst the later Eteocretans. 
It has been already pointed out above that the Double Axe rising in the 
middle of these objects, as seen in Figs. 131, 133, b , c, itself represents an 
assimilation of these ritual ‘frames’ to the ‘ Horns of Consecration A 

That these, in tact, are ‘snake frames’, influenced in iorm by both the 
holy bow ot the Goddess and the ‘ Horns of Consecration may be thought 
the most probable conclusion. Their snake-like aspect, indeed, must strike 
all observers, and if, as seems probable, we have here a ritual object formed 
ot the stuffed skins of two or, in some cases, of three sacred reptiles, we 
should not, especially when the stumped head of the Goddess herself is 
taken into consideration, expect much detail in the heads. In the case, how- 
ever, of both versions of the Mycenae intaglio, Fig. 133, b and c, one of the 
eves seems to be actuallv rendered in relief. The binding together of the 
prepared skins or bodies of the reptiles would have been a natural process 
in the construction of the framework/' In the case, however, of the signet- 

o 


1 Nilsson remarks (op. at., p 315) that 
‘it may be that the holy how of the Goddess 
was used as a ritual object, and also trans- 
foimed 

- r. of M., i, p. 54S, Fig. 390 , a. 

: See below, p. r;y, Fig. 141 . 

1 See above, p. 1 7 1 . Nilsson (op. at., 
p. 3 r 5 1 also suggests that ‘the characteristi- 
cally vivid imagination of the Minoans effected 
a formal modification of the object under 
the influence of the horns of consecration 

’ I am unable to understand Nilsson’s 
objection (op. lit., p. 3131 that the linking 
together of the objects as seen on the two 
Mycenae gems * by three cross-bars in each of 
the two lower curves ’ would be ‘ evidently 
impossible if snakes are intended In the 
case of ‘ snake frames ’, such as seem to he im- 
plied, this binding together might rather be 


regarded as a necessity. The comparison 
made (op. at., p. 316) with the gold pendant 
from Aegina is inteiesting, but its design is 
oi too late a date (serving, as I have shown, 
J. II. S., rSyr, pp. 201, 202, as a model for 
Italo-Hallstatt ornament') to afford any real 
help towards the interpretation of the * frames ’. 
The jewel in question, which shows a male God 
standing on a kind of lotus-boat and grasping 
two swans, is, as pointed out by me (op. at., 
p. 198), based on a duck-hunting scene of the 
Egyptian Nilotic cycle. The curving objects 
that present a resemblance to those of the 
‘ snake frames ’ start from behind the thighs 
of the standing figure on either side. They 
show cross-lines and have bud-like termina- 
tions. As a matter of fact, this scheme, as 
suggested (op. at., p. 199), may have been 
influenced by the Egyptian hieioglvphic 
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ring from Dendra the bodies are actually plaited together, and this inter- 
weaving is itself a characteristically snake-like feature. 

o - 


Snake Knots. 

In connexion with images ot the Minoan Snake Goddess and the 
serpentine coils with which they are associated, and of certain knots and 



plait-work of a quasi-religions class, the intricate fashion in which the 
reptiles interlace with each other and even tie themselves up individually 
deserves some consideration. At times we see single knots such as that 
made bv a blind-worm (.-/ i/^'/t/s /ninths). Fig. i:>7.' At times whole 

symbol in whic h a mule figure standi astride 1 Alter a sketch !>\ (_'. C. Ilople-v in 
pia-piny two serpents whose tail- < run below British Ri'l'ti.cs. p. So. Structurally, Angitis 
hii feel. fr'i^i/i' links on to the li/areii. 
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families coil themselves together, as in the Viper herd shown in Fig. 140, 
below. 1 It is not unreasonable to suppose that the A r oftis Ifcrcu/eus itself 
may go back to the knotted combination formed by a pair of sacred snakes. 
The triple coils of the reptiles that form the girdle of the faience figure of 
the Snake Goddess (Fig. 139) and those of the bronze statuette in the Berlin 
Museum sometimes mistaken for locks of hair (Fig. 138) — are really such 
as might have been copied from a living group. The plaiting together ot 
the three members of the ‘ snake frames ’. as seen on the Dendra ring 
itself, hardly goes beyond the natural interlacing of these reptiles. 

1 This figure is taken from that in the 2 Reproduced fiom P. of J /., i, p. 507, 
Royal Xatiiral History , edited by Richard Tig. 30 . 5 . 

Lvdekker, B.A., F. R.S., vol. v, p. 231. 



Fig. 110. Clay Cci. i Oriel r 1 rom Younoua, Cyprus, at rack of which is a 
Doriu.E Stand to which two Snakes ruse themselves : Dikeo.s. (See Ado\e, 
p. r6(>, note 2 .) 
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J 95- The Sacked ‘Adder Mark. 1 and a Stone Statuette of Goddess 

as ‘ Snake Mother 

Part I. The ‘Adder Mark’ of the Goddess. 

Sacral use of ‘ II ave and dot pattern ; Its appearance round movable 
tripod hearths at Knossos ; Such hearths also used as altars ; Fixed hearth of 
Mycenae Mega roll — ‘ il ave and dot' motive on its successive layers of painted 
piaster ; Source of motive in markings on Adder's sides ; Similar markings 
on Cretan Cat-snake, locally regarded as Viper — "Ox tvr P a Motive as executed 
round L. M. I b ritual vessels with handles terminating in snakes' heads ; 
Goblets from Knossos and Phacstos ; Motive on Phacstian vessel associated 
with Double Axe ; Snake as beneficent Genius in primitive cull , but , £?n 
attribute of Chthonic Goddess, acquires more awesome significance ; Chaldaean 
analogy in case of Tiamat ; Snakes of Goddess in mature cult viperine ; The 

‘Adder Mark' of the Goddess ; Etruscan parallel from Grotta del Oreo 

Demon Tukhulkha zoi/h similar ‘ Adder Mark' on wings as well as snake; 
Minoan survivals of this sacral motive , but absence of Greek tradition ; 
Suggested Virgilian allusion; Possible Anatolian links with Etruria; 
Diffusion of sacred ' Adder Mark’ to Egypt and appearance, on axe- head of 
King Aahmes ; Ceramic use in L. M. 1 b and element of ‘ Palace Style' 
L.M II. 

As to the extent to which Minoan Religion in its higher aspects had 
assimilated the domestic snake worship, striking evidence is afforded by the 
characteristic attributes of the artistic images of the Goddess in faience and 
ivory, where the serpents coiled round body and limb, are held forth to the 
votaries and emphasize her chthonic side. A chance observation made by 
me, supported by some singular corroborative evidence, renders it possible 
to trace to the same reptilian source a decorative motive constantly found 
in direct or indirect association with the divinity. 

Sacral Use of ‘Wave and Dot’ Pattern. 

This is the pattern consisting of waves and dots, the sacred character 
of which had been already made patent by a series of objects standing in 
a religious connexion that had come to light in the course of the Fxcav i- 
tions. From the vivid execution of notched reliefs against a vermilion 
background on the arrow-plumes found in the ‘ Temple Repositories ’ and 
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the recurrence of similar decoration on the wings of the sacral Griffins and 
Sphinxes, both carved and painted (as shown in the decorative fragment 

reproduced in Fig. 141), it had seemed ap- 
propriate to derive it trom this source, and 
refer to it by the general term of the 
‘ notched plume ’ ornament. 

But there was one obvious difficulty 
about this derivation. The notching of 
leathers such as the votive arrow-plumes 
accounted for only one part of the pattern. 
The dot — sometimes a mere dash, often 
shown in the embellished form of an 
asterisk — with which it was regularly 
accompanied remained unexplained. 

‘Wave and Dot’ Motive on Hearths at 
Knossos and Mycenae. 

Moreover, this form of decoration was 
not by any means confined to plumes or 
wings. We see it on the flounces ot the chryselephantine ‘ Boston Goddess’, 1 
as well as on those of the bronze figurine with the snake-like tresses in the 
Berlin Museum. 

Of the use of this sacral motive in relation to domestic cult the best 
proof is supplied by its appearance on the border of some fragments of 
movable hearths - with tripod feet that were obtained from the first discovered 
‘Ivouloura’ of the West Court, which went out of use about the end of 
M. M. Ill, when it was paved over for the enlargement of the Court at the 
time of the Great Restoration. These fragments were of hard painted stucco 
on a clay core, representing a type of constant recurrence among Minoan 
remains, and which certainly had an oftertory or sacrificial, as well as 
a domestic character. A hearth of this .Tape was found, as we have seen, 
in the little 1 Snake ' sanctuary at Gourniap and another in the later * Shrine 
of the Double Axes ’. In the Priest's House at Niru Khani, indeed, whole 
stores of these came to light among the ritual furniture of the ‘ Double 
Axe’ cult. 4 Movable tripod hearths or altars, with a similar stucco facing, 

1 P. of ill, p. 44r, Fig. tio.i. rgac), P- 15, Fig. 13. Others were found 

‘ Fee P. <j J/., i, p. 551. at Mycenae, Waco, A’..V../., xxv, pp. 224-6: 

See above, p. 143. Tsounta>, II/kuo-imi, 1SS6. The remains of 

4 It'id ., 11, I’t. I, p. 2S5, and see Xantliu- the two excavated by the British School were 

hides, M/i (of mV /i<ryiip/,r Xi/im- ( A/iy. I •>/> , luund near a laige conglomerate threshold, 

X 2 
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also occurred at Mycenae, one presenting the outline of a helmet with 
boar’s tusks on one of its feet . 1 The great ‘ Tomb of die Tripod Hearth’ 
near Knossos was itself named from one of these, which actually showed the 

charcoal embers still rest- 
ing on it. In the same 
way the upper surface of 
fragments of the ‘ Kou- 
loura’ hearths were much 
burnt. 

A restored example 
of one of these ‘ Kou- 
loura ’ hearths is given 
in Fig. 142, the ground 
colour of the plaster sur- 
face being here an ochreous white, and the rest of the ornament of a dark 
Venetian red. The waved design was executed round the outer border, 
the light intervals in some cases being plain, while in others an asterisk 
is inserted as seen in the restored drawing, Fig. 142,- consisting of a disk 
surrounded by smaller dots. The diameter of this was about 40 centi- 
metres, which answers to the average size, but some mav have been a o- 0 od 
deal larger, as in the case of certain examples from Niru Khani, which 
attained over a metre in diameter. 

The occurrence of this design on the movable hearths of the ' House 
of Minos’ is of the highest interest in relation to the appearance of the 
same sacral motive round the large fixed hearth, otherwise to be regarded 
as an altar, in the chief 1 Megaron’ at Mycenae, the core of which beneath 
the painted stucco was of porous stone. 

Of the religious value attached there to this decoration the best proof 
is supplied by the constant restoration, evidently through a long period of 
years, of the bands on which this motive occurs. Miss Winifred Lamb's 
careful investigations 3 have, in fact, made it clear that these stucco bands 



in a space numbered 18 on the Plan (PI. II). 
Owing to their discovery the place is called 
a ‘Shrine’ in the text. But there is no 
sufficient reason why they may not ha\e been 
actually in use in the Hall above as movable 
hearths. One had a boar's tusk helmet out- 
lined on one of its feet. The waxy line seen 
on these is possibly a degeneration of the 
‘ wave and dot ’ ornament. 


1 \\ ace, B. .S'. . /., x\v. pp. 2-4-6. and 
l’l. XXXYIII : Tsountas, Upa KTLKtJL, l886. 

fig. 142 is restored from a note taken by 
me at the time. The fragments were set 
aside, but seem to have been subsequently lost 
in the mass of rubble materials brought out. 
B. .S'. A., xxv, pp. 241-3, and Pis. XXXIX, 

XL. 
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were re-decorated as much as ten different times, a fresh painted plaster 
layer being on each occasion superposed on the old one. 1 1 hese— with one 
or two makeshift intervals — show a constant recurrence of the sacral 
prototype. Only in the first la\er a decorative band of older, Middle 
Minoan tradition is seen. The true motive — like a falling wave, or the 
thorns of a briar — appears in the second layer where it is seen with a plain 
interval in one band, and with a dash in another. 2 Later on, we see a dot 
amplified into an asterisk; this appears already in the third lajer, and the 
running spiral band with which it is there coupled 3 finds an exact parallel 
in the similar linking of these two motives on a painted stucco fragment 
from Knossos. 4 

In the eighth and ninth layers the wave only appears, for the most 
part over-elongated and of careless execution. But the tradition at least 
was still preserved, and to the last the restorers of the sacred hearths in the 
Palace hall of Mycenae continued to perpetuate, in however decadent 
a shape, the symbolic mark of the Minoan Goddess of Knossos. 


Source of Motive in Wave and Dot marking on Adder’s Sides. 

What then was the real origin of this wave and dot pattern, which 
already, from the Third Middle Minoan Period onwards, continually reappears 
in a sacral connexion and in two cases in a direct personal relation with the 
Snake Goddess herself? 

The rooted connexion of the Minoan divinity, who is thus represented 
in her chthonic aspect, with the simpler cult of the household Spirits in the 
form of snakes, received a striking illustration from the above discovery, in 
the chamber of a small private dwelling overlooked by the Palace Sanctuary 
itself, of the whole furniture of the domestic snake cult. Among the 
utensils of this were objects, moreover, like the clay cylinders — in other 
small shrines actually associated with clay figures of the Goddess in a rustic 
shape- — around which are coiled the snakes of humbler domestic worship. 


1 That these successive re-decorations cover 
a considerable period of time scents to be 
a natural conclusion. The remains of the 
Mycenae ‘ Megarun ’ must in any case be 
carried back to a much earlier date than was 
allowed for by Mr. Wat e in />. -V. . xxv 
fsee especially p. 247’. Regarding the 

hearth itself it is there noted that With the 

exception of ‘one tragment of plain I,, H. 

ware ’ — probably part of a I H. 111 ( 1 , . M. Ill) 


k\li\ stem — ‘the pottery was E. H. or M. H.’ 
i. e. not later than M. M. Ill (op. at , p. 243). 
The pottery under the column-bases yielded 
a similar result. Their form, moreover, and 
conglomerate material point to M, M. III. 

J For the importance of the double band 
see below. 

- W. Lamb. B. S. A , xxv, PI. X 1 ,I, 3 A-n. 

* See Fig. Ill, p. 179, abote. 
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also occurred at Mycenae, one presenting the outline of a helmet with 
hoar's tusks on one of its feet . 1 The great ' Tomb of die Tripod I learth ’ 
near Knossos was itself named from one of these, which actually showed the 

charcoal embers still rest- 
ing on it. In the same 
way 7 the upper surface of 
fragments of the ' Kou- 
loura’ hearths were much 
burnt. 

A restored example 
of one of these ' Kou- 
loura ’ hearths is given 
in Fig. 142, the ground 
colour of the plaster sur- 
face being here an ochreous white, and the rest of the ornament of a dark 
Venetian red. The waved design was executed round the outer border, 
the light intervals in some cases being plain, while in others an asterisk 
is inserted as seen in the restored drawing, Fig. 142,- consisting of a disk 
surrounded by smaller dots. The diameter of this was about 40 centi- 
metres, which answers to the average size, but some may have been a good 
deal larger, as in the case of certain examples from Niru Kliani, which 
attained over a metre in diameter. 

The occurrence of this design on the movable hearths of the ' House 
of Minos’ is of the highest interest in relation to the appearance of the 
same sacral motive round the large fixed hearth, otherwise to be regarded 
as an altar, in the chief ' Megaron’ at Mycenae, the core of which beneath 
the painted stucco was of porous stone. 

Of the religious value attached there to this decoration the best proof 
is supplied by the constant restoration, evidently through a long period of 
vears, of the bands on which this motive occurs. Miss Winifred Lamb’s 
careful investigations - 1 have, in fact, made it clear that these stucco bands 



F n',. 1 12 Rf-i'oki i> Hr \ri h from Kori nrK \ r ' M. M. 1 1 1 1 , 

vllimiXi', W Y\ E AND A"IERI'K. 


in a spat e mini! ered iS nil the f’l.ui ( 1 * 1 . If). 
Ovwng to their diMtncrvthe plait- is ra'.ltil 
a * sin :n,-' in the U \t. liut thrte is no 
sutrii lent ii-r.son why tiiev may not ha\e be- n 
ai tualb m u-t- m the Hail abou ;o movable 
haarths. ( )nt li.nl a boar's tu-k hi lira t out- 
lined mi on-.- ot it' it < i ‘I hr wan Ini', s- en 
011 t'n< is possible a i!i 4, m taiion of the 
■ ua\ t ami ih >t i >riiamt.nt. 


"ai-. /> A'../. \\\. pp. 224-fi. and 
I’l. XXXVIII : T ''f 'Until I lyjaK Tf Mi, I 8,Sf), 

- I 1 12 is iLstomij troin a note taken la- 
me at the tulle '1 lie liayiin nts were si_t 
ti'-ile. h'lt 'ft in to ha\t been s-alist'ipienth lost 
in thi ilia" ot r -.bb'i- inateiials brought out. 

/>’. -V ww I p. -’4 t y. and I’Is XXXIX, 
XI . 
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were re-decorated as much as ten different times, a fresh painted plaster 
layer being on each occasion superposed on the old one. 1 1 hese — with one 
or two makeshift intervals — show a constant recurrence of the sacral 
prototype. Only in the first layer a decorative band of older, Middle 
Minoan tradition is seen. I he true motive — like a falling wave, or the 
thorns of a briar — appears in the second layer where it is seen with a plain 
interval in one band, and with a dash in another. 2 Later on, we see a dot 
amplified into an asterisk; this appears already in the third later, and the 
running spiral band with which it is there coupled 3 finds an exact parallel 
in the similar linking of these two motives on a painted stucco fragment 
from Knossos. 4 

In the eighth and ninth layers the wave only appears, for the most 
part over-elongated and of careless execution. But the tradition at least 
was still preserved, and to the last the restorers of the sacred hearths in the 
Palace hall of Mycenae continued to perpetuate, in however decadent 
a shape, the symbolic mark of the Minoan Goddess of Knossos. 


Source of Motive in Wave and Dot marking on Adder's Sides. 

What then was the real origin of this wave and dot pattern, which 
already, from the Third Middle Minoan Period onwards, continually reappears 
in a sacral connexion and in two cases in a direct personal relation with the 
Snake Goddess herself? 

The rooted connexion of the Minoan divinity, who is thus represented 
in her chthonic aspect, with the simpler cult of the household Spirits in the 
form of snakes, received a striking illustration from the above discovery, in 
the chamber ot a small private dwelling overlooked by the Palace Sanctuary 
itself, of the whole furniture of the domestic snake cult. Among the 
utensils of this were objects, moreover, like the clay cylinders in other 
small shrines actually associated with clay figures of the Goddess in a rustic 
shape — around which are coded the snakes of humbler domestic worship. 


1 That these successive re-dc-corations cover 
a considt-iable period of tune Miens to fie 
a natural com lusion. The rt mains of the 
Mycenae ' Meyaroti ’ mint in anv case fie 
earned lu< k to a mm h tarher date than \\a-> 
a, lowed tor fiv Mr. Wait- in />’. .N. ./.. \\v 
i M'c egiei ialh p. J47 . Reaaidiny the 

h' arth Um If it is tinie not. d tiiat u’n the 

ev epl.on of ‘ m.e Iraenn nt ot ; lam I . H 

wan- — 1 n .iulih part ot a 1 . H. 1 1 1 . I . M. [I I ) 


k\Ii\ stun — ‘the pottery was E. II. or M. II. 
i.e. not later than M. M. Ill <"/. r//. p. 244). 
The pottetv under the i olumn-fiases yielded 
a similar result 1 heir form, moreover. and 
conglomerate material point to M. M. III. 

- 1-or the importance of the double band 
see In low. 

\V. Lamb. />’. .V. . 1 . \\v. l“i XI. I. 3 a-i>. 

1 See 1 ly. Ill p. 1 70. afio\e. 
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Might not the sacred mark of her more elaborate cult be itself con- 
nected with the sacred reptiles ? Mv attention being thus directed, a chance 
comparison with the characteristic markings on the side of our common 
viper or adder {Vipera bans) led to a solution of the question which, as 
we shall see, may be said to prove itself. 



Fn;. 1-13. Common Viper or Adder (J //'era hervs). 


These markings, as shown in Fig. IT }, 1 at once suggest, in a somewhat 
angular form, the 'wave and clot' ornament of the Minoan ‘Snake Goddess'. 
It seems doubtful whether the common viper, though of wide Mediter- 
ranean range, exists in the Island of Crete, but the peasants apply the same 
name of oytvrpa — the Romaic corruption of c'x iy and the Classical "E^iSra — 
to the cat snake ( Tarbophis viva. r),- the markings of which, though varying 
as in the case of the adder, often resemble these. A section of the bodv 
of one of these from the neighbourhood of Knossos is reproduced in 


1 Here reproduce} from an intorestingurtiele 
‘On the British Adder’, by I)r. Xorman 
Morrison, F.Z.S., in the Rtvieiv <] Renars, 
1030, pp. 405 8, Fig. 2. The markings on 
the hack of the common viper or adder \ar\ 
considerably (see R. Lvdekker, F.RS, in 
the Ro\al Xatural History, \ol. v, pp. 230, 23 r. 


and Figure), but the zigzagging effect is 
common to all. 

For illustrations of Tarlophis virax see 
especially (icorges [an et he-rdinand Sar- 
delle, Icoiifgmfhie Jes Opludnns (Milan, 
iSno-fi), 3<Sv Fivraison, I’l I, 2. 
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Fig. 144 . 1 * The finely curved outline of the upper element in the pattern 
here —like a wave about to break — will be seen to exactly correspond with 

the best early type ot the 
Minoan sacral ornament 
as shown on the My- 
cenae hearth. In the 
case of this species the 
poison-fangs are so far 
back in the mouth, that, 
though the snake seizes 
lizards or other small 
animals with an almost 

immediately fatal result, its bite would under ordinary circumstances be inno- 
cuous to a human being. This circumstance, however, does not prevent 
its being indiscriminately killed by the Cretan countryman as a true viper. - 



4 it ;. 1 It. Srciiox or Cretan ‘Adder’ or Cat 

Snake ( Takuopius vn \ix). ( { ) 


Wave and Dot’ Pattern Round Ritual Vessels with Handles 
terminating in Snakes’ Heads. 

As a purely ceramic motive the first appearance of this ‘wave and dot’ 
pattern at Ivnossos, and that on a vessel specially designed for cult purposes, 
is of quite exceptional importance. 

Several rows of this ornament are painted in dark brown on the pale 
ochre ground, covering its whole surface, round a very elegant one-handled 
goblet in the E. M. I b style (Fig. 14h,u) irom a Minoan house explored by 
Dr. Hogarth on the East slope of the Gypsades Hill. 3 

The vessel itself is clearly of metallic origin and, with its roll handle 
fixed to the rim and rising from it, and its body gradually tapering to the 
base, stands in relation to certain gold cups of a type found in the Fourth 
and Fifth Shaft Graves of Mycenae. 4 It also stands in relation with a 


1 4 rom a drawing executed for me bv 

Monsieur E. Gillieron, fils. The specimen 

was kindly obtained for me by Major Wilfrid 
de Lacy from the quarries West of Candiu. 
The snake was 21 inches in length. 

■’ On the tocky foot-hill of Mount Stion- 
g\lo — the Stromboh of Venetian Crete — 
West of Candia. near the new Rethymno 
road, then in course of construction, I watched 
men and bo\s in the month of Max turning 
over small rocks in search for snakes of all 


kinds — the oy«ir/«i included — which they at 
once dispatched with sticks, without any dis- 
crimination. They then took their bodies to 
hang on trees or bushes by the road-side 
‘ for the girls to look at ’. 

/>’. S. m, p. 7S, Fig. 123. 

1 Sehliemann. 4 /i p. 233. Fig. 343 
(Karo, Si/iac/ityrdl>er von Mykcnai , PI. CYII, 
Fig. 427), Sehliemann, op. cit ., p. 315, Fig. 
477 (Karo, op. at , PI. CXX\ I). The base 
with a very distinct rim approaches more 
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whole s^roup of pedestal led cups . 1 Its most interesting feature had not, 
however, Been observed. 

Parts of the rolled handle J of this painted goblet were preserved — 



including its point ot attachment and its termination- -and the latter 
section ot this is ot extraordinary importance. 1 he handle shows, — under a 
more foliated aspect the continuation <>t the wave pattern round the body 
of the vessel, and ends in what is clearly a snake’s In ad (Fig. ] 4 .‘ , a 2) with 
tin- eyes in relief and the markings ot a characteristic si rn nt's mouth. 

A further light, moreover, has now been supplied through the dis- 
covery, in iocs, by Protessor l’i rnier. ot a painted clav gobiet of similar 

n uly ;i: a . >f tin u M 1 • :■ 1,. 
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type (Fig. 14."), with the roll handle complete. Phis presents the same 
‘ wave and dot ’ ornament - here, indeed, encircling only the zone beneath 
the rim showing also its continuation, in a double line and under the 
same somewhat foliated aspect, round the entire curve of the handle, as far 
as the terminal section. This, once more, takes the form of a snake’s head 
(Fig. 145, b 2 ). The right eye is in relief, though obscured bv a black patch, 
and a light reserved spot on the other side indicates the left e\e. 

It is further to be observed that in this case the specifically religious 
destination of the vessel is marked bv the appearance on each face of 
a Double Axe, compounded with two-legged A u/c/i,~ and thus forming 
a s\ mbolic figure very characteristic as a ceramic feature fit' the L. M. 1 !> 
phase. The vessel itself was, indeed, found in company with other vases 
in this style, marking the date of the destruction of the Second Palace at 
Flat ua 1 riada. It is of special interest to note that on band 2 of the 
Mycenae hearth two waved lines appear, as on the adder’s back. (Compare 
Fig. 14.8, p. 182 , and Fig. 14S, p. 192 .) 

No fuller proof of the viperine connexion of the wa\e and dot 
ornament could be desired than is supplied by these examples. Once 
more, again, its association on the last-mentioned goblet confirms its close 
relation to the Double Axe cult of the Minoan Goddess. 

Snake in Primitive Cult Beneficent Genius. 

As has been already demonstrated, the primitive snake cult of Crete 
can only be regarded as representing a local aspect of what was really 
a world-wide religious belief in which the departed Spirits of the house- 
hold were identified with the creeping things that sought the warmth of 
the domestic hearth. I he snake thus regarded is a beneficent < >enius, 
bringing luck to the dwelling that it haunts. It is to be hospitably 
entreated in every way, and its character is best declared b\ terms like 
‘ nnu.se-mother so widely applied to it. I he food vessels and utensils 
sped, illy devised tor it, such as wen; contained in the repositorv of the 
little* private ‘snake room at Knossos, illustrate this aspect of the cult in 
its simplest form. Where, again, in the little Shrines, such as those of 
Gonrnia or Prinia. we sec utensils of this kind impressed into the service 
of a Gouocss impersonated in rustic images, we have everv reason to 
suppose that tlm snakes th it coil about In r are <>t tins domestic kind, and 

1 ’Sinks t* > ti.f C'l'eroiis punie-'iin of li’~. mulioni I i_. I II. o. e Mm i due 
I’n .lu'snr !’• mu_i. tii, <liau 112. I ig. 1 I', s. . n,\ .1/1 /, ,/er V. /. n. s ( an , [ 

' xsi ntol |... ’>> Mi nisi, nr 1. < r >• , . 1 icm, :: .• V.-.;,:,. mu . i>. ;S. I 1,. . 
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must, therefore, be looked on as beneficent attributes. She is, in tact, the 
divine ‘house-mother’ of a cult still closely related to the simple domestic 
form in which the snake itself stands as the material incarnation ot the 
household Spirit. 

Yet it will be observed that the symbols, with which, even in these 
primitive shrines, the cult is associated, mark the divinity there imaged as 
essentially the same as the Minoan Goddess ot whom we have so much 
evidence in a higher sphere. The appearance of the sacred doves, proper 
to her celestial side, reveals already the beginning ot the process bv which 
one outstanding feature of the old snake cult — the clay tube- — was 
finally assimilated to the cult of the Goddess in her Cypriote aspect. The 
Double Axes, on the other hand, bring the worship into line with the dis- 
tinguishing element of all later Minoan Religion, which itself had such wide 
relations on the Anatolian side, where it is shared bv the God of Lightning. 

Adder Mark of Goddess regarded as Token of her Dread Infernal 
Power, in Land of Earthquakes. 

Did not, perhaps, the snake itself, which may be regarded as a primarily 
mild and benevolent agent when seen in these primitive surroundings, 
acquire a much more awesome significance as an emblem of the great Minoan 
Goddess in her palatial shrines ? 

Allusion has already been made to the tendency of snakes in the 
higher religious phases to invest themselves with their most deadly attri- 
butes. That Ancient Serpent, Tiamat, the old ‘ Dragon ' of Chaldaea, 
becomes the incarnation of the Powers of Evil, though on the libation 
vessel of King Gudea 1 we still see a relic of the simpler domestic snake cult 
in the two intertwined snakes whose tongues touch the point from which 
the liquid poured forth. Sufficient evidence has been given in the Third 
Volume of this Work that, to the last, the great Minoan Snake Divinity 
had not lost her more homely guise as a Mother Goddess,- though a more 
infernal aspect now prevails. On the other hand, there are good reasons 
for believing that her rustic images, such as we see at Gournia and else- 
where, and which in their characteristic contours go back to prototypes of 
the beginning ot the Middle Minoan Age, were mainly of a domestic and 
beneficent character. 

But the terrific experiences of the activity of the underground powers 

1 Pe S.u/LC, Dtcounrtes at Ckaldt'e fl.. log. cq. The snakes lure, intertwined with a 
Heu/eyi.I’l. 44, 2 \,i:.t : rf. Cat. 2 , Sr and I.. W. centiul stem, supply a | aoton pe of the ( 'admvits. 
King. A History of Sumer and Akkad. p. 7b, ■' See P.ot . 1/., iii, p. qfuj wyj. 
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could not have been without their effect. Like the earlier, the successive 
overthrows of the Palace in its later forms were clue to seismic causes. 
A minor ruin that marks the end of the earlier phase of M. INI. II was 
followed near its close by what must have been an overwhelming catastrophe. 
The similar disaster that befell the building about the end of the Third 
Middle Minoan Period was the result of another severe earthquake. 1 

Can it be doubted that the Goddess who was Lady of that Underworld 
from which this vast destruction issued was invested with direr attributes ? 
Beneath the gloom v vault of her sunken ‘ Lustral Area’, to the North- 
West of the Palace — now cleared of its seismic debris — the unheeded 
prayer of some more ancient litany may still be thought to echo — a pcnculo 
tcrrac mot us libera nos L } omnia ! 2 

The evidence above cited shows that, at least from the Third Middle 
Minoan Period onwards, serpents of the most deadly kind had become the 
attributes of the Goddess in her Palace Shrines. It matters little whether 
the sacral mark was taken from an actual adder, or, as suggested from very 
similar markings of the cat snake, its Cretan equivalent, whose poison fangs 
were farther back in the jaw. 

The common name of both snakes among the Modern Greek countrv- 
men is, as already noted, oxfi’jpa or adder, a name connected with that of 
the fearsome “E^ea of C*reek mythology — the Mother of the Sphinx, 
which itself betokens the ‘ strangler ’ or ‘ constrictor ’. "E-^o; and e\iSi’a are, in 
fact, the ancient Greek terms for the adder or viper. 

Thus the token is distinctly viperine — the ‘ adder mark ’ of the Goddess 
as the incarnation of her dread chthonic power as the ‘ Earth Shaker’. 

Etruscan Parallel. Adder Mark of Demon of Underworld. 

In this connexion a remarkable parallel presents itself. On the 
volcanic soil of Italy, where subterranean forces of another kind continually 
threaten to break forth, Etruscan imagination called into being furies and 
demons ot terrific aspect, in the same way wielding deadly serpents. 

Who can forget the arve inspired by these active agents of Hades on 
a first visit to the Tarquinian tombs ? — where, in the half-light, the snakes 
seem actually to dart forward from the walls. 

1 See P. of J /!, ii. J't. I, Section* 45 and I-or an approximate chronology of a series of 
46, and especially p. 24O seqq., ‘ The House destructive convulsion* at Knossos, see op. tit., 
of the Fallen Blocks ’. This house had been p. 320. note 3. 
crushed by huge blocks over a ton in weight 8 See P. of M., in, p. 12. 
flung some twentv feet from the Palace wall. 
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Amongst all these weird creations of the Etruscan Underworld the 
most hideous, surely, is the winged demon in the Grotta dell’ Oreo, whose 
threatening figure lorms the background to Theseus and Peirithoos — the 
perpetrators of the rape of Helen. 1 The demon, whose name is given in 
Etruscan characters as ‘Tukhulkha’, has an eagle’s beak and bestial ears,- 
and two serpents’ heads rise like horns from his dishevelled hair. He 
brandishes a snake coiled round his left arm (Fig. 146). ' 

The great interest of this snake in the present connexion lies in the fact 
that its markings show the same ‘ wave and dot ’ pattern as the adders 
of the Minoan Goddess, and clearly represent a similar viperine breed. 
The pattern here is rendered in black on a blue ground so far as the 
upper part of the body is concerned, the spots, however, appearing on the 
white belly. 

More than this, the same pattern extends as a sacral border to the 
upper fringes of the monster’s wings and is evidently intended to be 
carried out on their feathered parts. Once more the ' wave and dot ’ 
pattern is directly defined as an ‘adder mark'. 

What is really surprising in this coincidence is that the adder markings 
not only appear on the serpent itself but should be thence taken over as 
a sacral decoration on the monster’s wings, in the same way as in Minoan 
Art the wave and dot is transferred to those of Griffins and Sphinxes. 

It may be said at once that direct survival of this double usage through 
Greek channels is altogether excluded. The ‘adder mark’, indeed, as a sacral 
pattern — as the latest layers of the Megaron hearth at Mycenae show — was 
there at least still preserved to a very late phase in the culture. 4 But, even 
in that case, the wave itself had alone been preserved. On L. M. HI// 1 
painted vessels and hearth we see the pattern degenerating to a mere 
angular line. 

1 Peirithoos and Theseus ‘ having carried ■ Momimaiti IneJiti, and cf. I tennis, 
off Helen’ form the subject of one of the Etruria , i. p. 353 seqip 

designs of Tathykles of Magnesia on tiie ‘ See Miss Winifred Lamb's reseat ches in 
Atm klaean Throne. I’aus. iii. iS, 15 : lla/u'- B .S'. ./., \xv, pp. 242, 243, and PI. XI. I, and 
(Jon re Kul 0 //<rcT >ij>-nKi)TCi eiiTir T.A eVt;r. A et. pp i So, iSi, and p. 1S1, n. i. The ‘ wave’ 

painting by l’olygnotos at I )elphi (Pam. x. 29, mark without the dot or asterisk, but well 

9) depicted the two heroes in Hades, ruefully executed, still occurs on Miss Lamb's penulti- 
sented. bound bt intisible bonds. On a South mate painted layer (9/1). On later 10 only 
Italian amphora lioni Ruto, Jfnu. deif lust. a lew pieces of plaster were presetted, but we 
III, PI. 49. Theseus is bound by an Krinvs. may assume that the sacral pattern snnived 
- Thet have been described as asses' eais, to the ten last date in tvhu h the hearth was 

but thet might be computed with those of in me. 

Cerberus on late vases. 





ETRUSCAN DEMON TUKHULKHA 
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It is true that both the figures of the two heroes and their names — 
as is shown by the inscription OE$E over that to the right — are Hellenic, 
as is the legendary episode itself. But the demon Tukhulkha is as foreign 



tn;. 14ti. Mowier Tukhuikha in Grotta dell’ Okco, Tarquixii. 

as his name, and this fierce impersonation of the terrors of the Nether - s ug- 
Vfiorlcl represents the inner spirit of another race. No contrast, indeed, 
can be more complete than the Greek representation of Hades in similar aIk >s ion - 
scenes by a sceptred greybeard, mildly enthroned, and an Erinys binding 
the arms of Theseus as if she were a nurse administering first aid! Verv 
different is the living and terrific picture drawn by Virgil of Tisiphone, 
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the avenger, brandishing her scourge of venomous snakes and summoning 
her sister Furies, 1 where the imagery might have been actually drawn 
from such an Etruscan vault as the Grotta dell’ Oreo. May we not 
even detect something of the colouring and perhaps the adder mark 
itself as repeated on the blue ground ot the back of Tukhulkha’s serpent, 
in the Latin poet’s further description of the sacred snake — caeruleac 
cui terga nolae — coiling round the tomb, from the depths of which it had 
emerged ? 2 

We have always to bear in mind that in the case of this male Fury of 
the Underworld we are on Etruscan ground, and that more and more 
elements in Etruscan culture find their explanation in the traditional 
ori vines of the leading members of the stock on the Anatolian side. At 
Tarquinii, indeed, the correspondence of the family name Tarkknn with the 
Tarkon — or Tar/eun — of Hittite personal names leads us in a somewhat 
special way to look in that direction. 

Evidences such as are continually coming to light of contact with the 
Anatolian regions “—some part of which may be looked on as the homeland 
of the Etruscans — might themselves account for the assimilation of ritual 
forms belonging to the chthonic cult. If we are to suppose that the pheno- 
mena here presented to us were due to a continuous survival it is only, 
indeed, by such a subterranean channel that they can be explained. 
Religious tradition, doubtless, has a long memory, but the interval in time 
is great -some eight centuries — between the disappearance of the ' adder 
mark’ as a symbol of sacral ornament in Minoan Greece and its reappear- 
ance in this Tarquinian tomb. 

It would seem that the only alternative to this view is the supposition 
that —in areas geographically and culturally related — the religious adoption 
in each case of the pattern on the viper's side was wholly unrelated. But 
such a view is hardly tenable. Not only do we see the same ' adder mark ’ 
thus adopted, but it is also transferred in an identical manner to monstrous 
creations of the separate cults — in the one case to the wings of the 


1 .leu. \ i. 570 segq. 

2 Caeruleac cui terga notae, inaculosus e-t 

auio 

Squaniani incendebat tulgor. 

/lii /. , v. 88. 89. 
" If, as has bec-n supposed, the i\ory 
nuiror handle from Ilnkonii (/?..)/. /Z.wiirtr- 
tions in C\/nis, l’L II, Xu. 8721. with its 


relief of a warrior attacking a Griffin, repre- 
sents contemporary work of the neighbour- 
ing Anatolian region, it shows that the Minoan 
veision of the monster survi\eel there in a \\ rv 
pine fuim into the later stage, A, of L. M. Ill, 
The wave ornament is well executed on its 
plumes, though without the dots. 
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Minoan Griffins and Sphinxes, in the other to those of the bearded Etruscan 
demon. 



Fin. 117. Griffin on Axk-blai>e of King Aaiimes with Minoan ‘Adder Mark’ 

Motive on its Wings. 


Minoan use of Sacred ‘ Adder Mark ’. Diffusion to Egypt and Later 
Association with Palace Style Pottery at Knossos. 

As is well shown by the remains of several ‘Miniature Frescoes as 
well as by the movable hearths of Knossos, the ‘adder mark’ motive was 
well represented in painted stucco designs of the finest M. M. Ill class. 
The influence of the Minoan artist in inlaid metal-work, indeed, was such 
that it had already made its appearance on the wings of the Griffin on 
King Aahmes' axe-blade by the end of the first quarter of the sixteenth 
century it. c. 1 * (Fig. 147.-) The Eagle-beaked monster with the curls on 
his neck represents in other respects the true Minoan breed, contrasting 
with the usual hawk-headed type of Egypt. 3 This astonishing evidence of 
the reaction of a M. M. Ill religious type on the sacral Art of Egypt 
itself makes it the less improbable that the Minoan Sphinxes and Griffins 

1 The date of Kin” Aahmes is c. rySj- by Mr. C. C. Edgar in the Cairo Museum. 

15621;. c - . ' See op. at., pp. 710-12. and compare 

? Repeated fiom P. of J /., i. p. 551, Fig. Figs. A-I, Fig. o.'!4. and Fig. 7 >:U> a, />. 
402 , from a photngiaph specially made for me 
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may have helped to carry the Minoan ‘adder mark’ to the homelands of 
the Etruscans East of the Aegean. 

So far as existing evidence goes, this motive was only taken over into 
Cretan ceramic Art at the distinctly later epoch corresponding with the 
later phase, 6, of L.M. I, when we find it — in significant connexion with 
the heads of the sacred snakes themselves — on a class of painted clay 
goblets of distinctly ritual destination. In the next Period, L. M. II, which 
answers at Knossos to the last Age of the Palace, and with which we are 
here specially concerned, it becomes a conspicuous feature in the adornment 
of the stately jars and amphoras of the great ‘ Palace Style ’, by now fully 
evolved. As will be shown in a succeeding Section, it there combines 
with other motives of religious origin to infuse a certain hieratic character 
into the style itself, that made it fittingly representative of what was a 
Sanctuary as well as a Palace. From the painted jars it is taken over as 
an incised ornament on the great pit hoi of the West Magazines. 1 In a 
degenerate form it survives to the latest Minoan times, and there are 
reasons for concluding that the Greek kymation pattern may ultimately 
represent the same tradition. 2 

1 See 1 ’t. II, p. 643. (Geometric). Ct. p. 270. Fig. 32, 2 (Geometric). 

- For a ‘ Geometrical ’ Greek link, cf. The triangular pattern may be a more direct 
H. G. G. Payne, Early Greek Fuses from reflection. 

Knossos ( B.S.A. , wix), p. 273, Fig. 33, 7 



Fie.. US. Skconii Lavkr ok Mlgaron Hearth, Mycenae: ■ Wavls ' oitosed, as on 
Adder'.'. Back, Hashes omitted in one row. See p. 1S1. 



§ 95- Part II. A Stone Statuette ol the Goddess as ‘ Snake Mother 

JVei o stone statuette of Snake Goddess ; Existence of larger stone figures ; 
Exceptional freedom of treatment ; Motherly relation of Goddess to Snakes ; 
Special form of tiara ; Associated Clay figurine with re-curved top-knot — 
probably snake-holding ; Votive bronzes— male adorant and Double Axes; 
Date of Statuette of Goddess and associated group M. Ad. IIIh-L. Ad. /a; 
Contemporary with faience figures of ‘ Temple Repositories ' —correspondence 
in details. 

The milder and more motherly aspect that the Snake Goddess could 
assume even in the most advanced phase of the Cult, and in its highest 
artistic presentation has been singularly illustrated by the discovery of a 
further stone statuette of the Minoan divinity in this character, exceeding 
in size the other known figures. In this she appears grasping the neck and 
body of a serpent that is here coiled about her as if it were rather her 
pet than the attribute of awesome powers. (Figs. 149-151 and Suppl. 
PI. XLVIIa, is.) 

The statuette itself belongs to the same remarkable find of Minoan 
Cult figures and other relics which, thanks to the kindness of its possessors, 
it has been possible to publish for the first time in these pages. That 
already illustrated (Suppl. PI. XLIVa.b, and Fig. 21 , p. 36 above) has been 
shown to be substantially a replica, on a somewhat larger scale, of the 
figurine of the Goddess, executed in a kind of beautifully granulated marble, 
now in the Fitzwilliam Museum at Cambridge. Whether or not that 
object was found, as rumoured, in the Harbour Town of Knossos, the 
features of the two, both as regards style and facial profile as well as in 
elements of the dress such as the tiara and such minutiae as the pattern of 
the apron, correspond to such an extent that there can be little reasonable 
doubt as to both figures having belonged to the same sanctuary deposit. 

Of that deposit, together with the statuette of the Snake Goddess here 
figured, it has been possible below to supply further details. 

The new’companion image — a small statue — is itself cut out of the same 
pale brown limestone with fine crystalline veins as that which so closely 
repeats the features of the Cambridge Goddess. Here also in the general 
style and facial features, as well as the details and pattern of the dress, this 
close resemblance is again very perceptible, and this, like the other two, must 
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be recognized as a work of the same hand (see Suppl. 
PL XLVIIa, b, and Fig. 149 ). The image is 40 centi- 
metres, or about 1 5 1 inches, in height as compared with 
36 cm. in the case of the other new example and 22-7 cm. 
in that of Cambridge Goddess. This is therefore the 
largest stone figure of Minoan date yet brought to light. 
Like the companion figure in the same material it is 
carved out of a single block and not in two pieces, 
socketed into one another about the middle, as is the case 
with the Fitzwilliam statuette, the chryselephantine God- 
dessof the Boston Museum, and some early clay figurines. 

That figures in marble-like stone, whether in a 
single piece or compacted together, were actually 
executed to twice the size of that of the Snake God- 
dess before us is shown by the fragment of a hand 
already illustrated, 1 which must have belonged to a small 
statue about 90 centimetres (or 2 feet 8 inches; high, 
but the present example is the largest of the small 
group of stone images that has been preserved to us. 
On the other hand, as regards wooden figures, we 
have the evidence of a colossal statue some 2-So metres 
or 9 feet in height. 2 

The new snake-holding figure is here reproduced 
in Figs. 149, 150 and Suppl. PL XLVIIa, b. Although, 
owing to the softness of parts of the material, the surface 
is somewhat cracked in places and a few breaks are 
visible, it is practically complete except for a chip on the 
top of the tiara and a small section of the snake held 
by the Goddess below her left hand. 

A remarkable feature in this statuette, which at 
once strikes the eye, is the comparative freedom of 
action as compared with other small cult figures, whether 
in stone, faience, bronze, or clay. Here we see a 
single reptile, the tail of which starts below the left 
ear, passes over the front ot the head, and is grasped 
first in the middle of the body and then bv its neck. 
There is nothing here of the stiff and symmetrical 
attitude of other figures. 

The head of the Goddess is very slightly inclined 
1 r. of 31 .. iii, p. 518. 3 Ibid., p. 522 xeijq. 
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towards the head of the snake held up in her right hand. Seen from one 
point of view, indeed, she seems to be gazing at it (Fig. 150), and this effect 
would have been certainly enhanced, had the pupils of her eyes been pre- 
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Fig. 151 . Head of Statuette, with Tiara-j ike Head-dress U \ §). 
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served in colour, as they well may have been delineated in the finished 
work. The snake itself looks up towards her face. 

In all this there is a human touch, and the snake that she so gently 
grasps seems to be brought into a certain personal relation with its divine 
Mistress. The reptile here is not held out as an emblem of infernal power 
such as it suggests in the other cases. Still less is it brandished as we see 
the two serpents in the upraised hands of the smaller snake divinitv from 
the 'Temple Repositories' where the action might well recall that of the 
Etruscan demon illustrated above. Fat and well-liking as the reptile is 
here portra) ed, it might well be a tame snake. The Goddess, in short, in her 
present incarnation is primarily a ‘ Snake Mother ' reflecting something of the 
originally beneficent character of the domestic serpents themselves. 

That the Snake Goddess herself in one of her manifestations here 
stands before us is sufficiently indicated by her characteristic headgear, 
which seems to be a version of the tiara, elsewhere a conspicuous sum 
of the godhead. This, however, is of an exceptional kind, curving forward 
in three bands, as shown in the sketches, Fig. 151, a, b, c. The summit is flat 
and slightly broken off in front, but otherwise the curved effect is sucrcrestive 
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of a ‘cap of liberty’ and of a form of head-gear of very ancient Anatolian 
tradition, such as we see associated with Men, Attis, and Mithra, and also 
in some Amazonian types. 



This head-dress somewhat suggests the coiffure of a small clay figure 
also found with the same group of objects (Fig. 152 a , b). The hair is 
here confined by a bandeau round its middle zone, from which it rises Associ- 
above in a top-knot somewhat curving forwards. The pale ochreous Murine"' 
surface of this figurine is varied with red stripes and patches, probably of "ith re- 
ritual significance. The personage represented wears the usual corset, open top-knot, 
at the front for the ample breasts, and its lower part is distinguished by 
a skirt devoid of flounces, with folds running upwards. The apron is of 
quite exceptional form, being square-cut, and it stands out below in a manner 
reminiscent of the aprons of Egyptian ushabtis. 
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The lore parts of both arms are broken oft', but the attitude suggested 
by the parts that remain seems most compatible with the idea that she 
was holding forth two snakes. The figure may be regarded as that of a 



I' a;. 1.3.5. Bronze Male \otaryani> Votive Doubt e Axi.-. 

votary or attendant of the Snake Goddess. A clay bull was also found, of 
a rough votive class. 1 

I he religious import of the deposit is further illustrated by the small 
bronze figure 9-5 centimetres high, of a male adorant, standing on a base of 
a usual form (Fig. 35 ft) and six little bronze double-axes, the shafts of which 
are perforated at their ends for suspension. Once more, the cult of the 
Snake Goddess is connected, as in the case of the ‘snake frames’ described 
above, with that of the sacred weapon. 

I he little bronze figure belongs to the same approximate date as the 
statuettes ot the Goddess— in other words, to the great transitional W 

Its legs ami a small part of its posterior tiorder are broken off. The length of the 
existing portion 27 rni. Its height is 24 cm. 
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that included the close of I\I.M. Ill and the very beginning of the hirst 
Late Minoan Period. 

Together with these other objects there was also found a series of 
lentoid and amygdaloid bead-seals mostly of a roughly executed amuletic 
class which, as shown bv their occurrence in the urn burials of the 
Sphungaras Cemetery, near Gournia, belong to this same M. M. I b-L,. M. I a 
phase, 1 

The stone statuette of the Snake Goddess above described, as well as 
the two parallel examples from the same group, is the absolute contempo- 
rary ot the sister forms in faience from the ‘Temple Repositories’ of 
Knossos. Apart from the general parallelism in style, they represent the 
same phase in fashions. Certain peculiarities of the corsets and details in 
the diaper-work patterns seen on the aprons of figures of both groups, as 
has been already pointed out in the case of the Cambridge figure,- are 
practically identical. 

So, too, the manner in which the tail of the snake is coiled round the 
ears of the Goddess curiously corresponds with the arrangement of those 
coiled about the head of the larger figure from the Repositories (Fig. 1:59). 


1 P. of M., i, p. 672 seqq., and, for the 
chronological ewdence of the Sphungaras 
finds, see Edith H. Hall, Excavations in 
Eastern Crete (Philadelphia, iqra), published 
by the University Museum. There were, 
however, some other bead-seals of a definitely 
Late Minoan class. A pedestalled vessel of 
limestone, 20-5 cm. in height, also said to have 
been found with the group, was of L. M. II 
date. Round its shoulders were four upright 
handles, apparently in an unfinished condition, 


with raised coils between and a spiral band 
decorated its upper rim. A L. M. I b jug was 
also contained in the group. It must be added 
that so far as I myself was able to judge not a 
single object in the whole series shown to me 
and here described presented any evidence of 
falsification. They were all unquestionably 
genuine and, with the exceptions mentioned, 
clearly belonged to the same group. 

2 See above, p. 33- 
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Small Altar block with Sacral Horns and Double Axes in relief ; 
Shafts of Axes added in plaster ; Predecessor of Classical Altars ; Discovery 
of Houses South of the ‘ Caravanserai ' ; Open stepway ; The ‘ High Priest's 
House' ; Neighbouring paved JHinoan Street; Urban region packed with 
large Mansions — House remains traced under Modern high-road ; Paved 
roadway leading to Temple Tomb; Outer hall of ' High Priest's Chapel' 
with ‘ Choir Stalls ' ; Middle Compartment containing gypsum cists ; Chancel 
and inner shrine or adyton ; Comparisons with ‘ House of the Chancel 
Screen ’ and ‘ Royal Villa ’ ; Private and Sacrificial entrances to adyton ; 
Altar with incurved sides ; Drain for escape of blood of sacrifice; Class of 
Altars or sacral bases with incurved sides ; Pyramidal gypsum stand— for 
base of Double Axe stand; A pair of these set within the adyton, beside 
the Altar ; Double Axe bases in JVest Quarter of Palace ; Example from 
Mycenae. 

Over and above the curious revelations as to the early Snake cult at 
Knossos described in the preceding Sections, the recent researches on the 
site have been fertile in results illustrative of the ritual and other arrange- 
ments connected with the worship of the Minoan Goddess. 

Discovery of Small Limestone Altar with Religious Symbols. 

About thirty-three metres North-West from the Palace angle on that 
side, near the border of the branch of the paved Minoan way that here 
ascends above the Theatral Area, there was brought out from a superficial 
deposit, evidently due to drift from the slope above, the small limestone altar 
block, big. ir>4, presenting on each tace reliefs ot Double Axes rising from 
oblong stands, while below, separated from their bases by a small interval, 
appear the ‘ Sacral Horns ’ of Minoan cult. On the summit is a shallow 
sunken basin, square in shape and flat bottomed. 

A remarkable feature with regard to the Double Axes is that the 
shafts are wanting. That they were originally clearly defined is obvious, 
and the necessary conclusion is that they were executed in coloured plaster 
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relief. They rise from square bases. In the restored drawing, Fig. 154, b, 
it is suggested that the axe and shaft, together with ‘ Horns of Consecra- 
tion ' below, were covered with a creamy white wash, such as is often seen 



a 


b 


Fin. 154. a, Smai.i, Limi-monk Ai iarviih Rf.i k.ioi> Svmloi />, Remorld Drawing (§). 


on the Palace walls, while the background was painted red. The whole 
height of the object was onlv 15 centimetres. 

A square altar with ‘ Horns of Consecration ’ above it appears among 
the remains of the Miniature Terra-cotta Shrine of M. M. II date found in 
the basement of the ' Loom Weights ’. Another, on a larger scale, con- 
structed of isodomic masonry, is shown on the steatite relict ot the ‘ rhyton ’ 
fragment from Knossos , 1 with the Sacral Horns above its coping. Built 
altars also reappear on signet-rings with religious types such as the remark- 
able specimen illustrated below J 


: See below, § 115 . 


P. o/M„ i, p. 220, Fig. 166, a 
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THE ‘HIGH PRIEST’S HOUSE’ 
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Ot the parallel class of altar-bases with incurved sides, an interesting 
example recently brought to light in the ‘ High Priest’s House ’at the South 
of the Palace will receive illustration in the succeeding pages. 

In no case, however, have we hitherto an example of an altar with the 
sacred objects in relief on its sides, as here. Such an altar may be regarded 
as the remote predecessor of a long Classical series on which sacral emblems 
such as the bucraniuni or ritual vessels are seen in relief. In the reign of 
Constantine (as is shown by his coinage) the Cross had already begun to 
supersede these on altar blocks. 

The miniature and easily portable cult object here seen — the first ot 
its class yet discovered — is of a kind that might easily have been placed on 
the floor of one of the small Shrines that we know to have existed in many 
parts of the building. It may well have belonged to one at or near the 
North-West Palace angle, from which it seems to have dritted. 


The ‘ High Priest’s House ’. 

An interesting supplement to the discovery of the portable Altar 
bearing the sacred emblems of the Cult resulted from the further investi- 
gations South of the Palace undertaken by me in the Spring of 1931. The 
primary object of these, the quest — crowned with such dramatic success 1 — 
for a Royal Tomb, involved, as a parallel operation, the endeavour to trace 
out the further course of the Great South Road beyond the ‘ Caravanserai ’ 
and the existence of connected structures. 

A flight of six fine limestone steps, five well-preserved, Suppl. PI. 
XLVIII,- running up Westwards into the embankment of the recently 
constructed modern road from Candia on that side, about 320 metres 
South of the ' Caravanserai ’, was taken as the starting-point for these 
explorations. This step-way (Suppl. PI. XLYI 1 ), which, from its limestone 
material, must have been open to the sky, bordered South of its upper 
course a large building supported along its Eastern border by massive stone 
base-blocks and foundations, one block being incised with a deeply cut 
star sign of an earlv Middle Minoan character. '1 he continuation of its 
Eastern wall was struck by means of pits sunk beneath the \\ estern border 
of the modern road. 

1 For the ‘ Temple Tomb ‘ see below, §1 16. An upper landing in connexion with them 
■ The steps were 1-40 m. wide, about 50 led to a narrower flight leading up under the 
cm. in tread, and 12 cm. in average height. embankment of the new roadway. 
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1 he terminal section of its Northern wall was found by the same means 
and, a little beyond it, part of the outer wall of what was clearly another 
large mansion. 



Fig. 155. Plan of Preserved Section or * High Priest’s 
House’ and Bordering Area. 

North, again, of the open stairway was a House of 
kind of small Court, about 5* metres square, tuary: 
enclosed bv fine walling faced with gypsum sma!I 
blocks and an open gangway giving entrance to court, 
it from the East. Against the Southern wall of 
the yard was a stone bench, and a stone-built 
drain that had followed two sides of the little Court, after running under this, 
found its vent through the adjoining wall into what mav have been a small 
tank (see Plan, Fig. 153 ). The step-way itself above mentioned pointed Veigh- 
towards a Minoan paved way that was here brought to light some six metres paved ° 
below the lowest step preserved, but the remains of an intervening building 
showed that it could not have reached it by a direct line. The road itself, 
paved by small irregular blocks, was here confined by buildings on both 
sides, which may account for its course being exceptionally narrow, only 
about two and a half metres or some 8 feet 2 inches. It was followed South 
for some fifty metres, bordered again by a building on its West border 
and, beyond this, was traced to a point onlv a few metres distant from its 
convergence with a more important roadway. The pavement of this, 
which was 3-52 metres wide, unquestionably formed the continuation of 
the ‘Great South Road’ the further approach of which to the Palace 
is marked by the Viaduct, the piers of which were brought to light 
below the ‘Caravanserai’. Its breadth, in fact, answers to that of its lines 
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of continuation beyond the bridge over the older course of the Ylychia 
brook in one direction to the Palace and in the other to the Harbour T own 
of Ivnossos. 

In its Southward course this important road, immediately beyond its 
point of junction with the more local line above described, passed close by 
the North-West corner and entrance of the ‘Temple Tomb ’, being joined 
just before this point by the special line of access from this to the residence 
with which we are here concerned. 

Unfortunately, owing to the denudation due to the fall of the ground 
to the East and to the covering over of the Western part ot this building 
by the embankment of the new road, only an incomplete section of it could 
be made out, as shown in the Plan, Fig. 155 , and that only by means ot 
rather daring tunnelling under the new highway. Both the fine remains 
of its gypsum fa9ade and the extent covered by the existing structures to 
the point where they broke off to the North, were sufficient, however, 
to show that we had to deal with a mansion of exceptional size and 
importance. 

Special attention must here be called to the fact that in this area 
between four and five hundred metres South of the Palace, in addition 
to smaller houses, there were three considerable mansions separated by 
only a few feet from one another. West of this, where the recently con- 
structed roadway cut into the slope, its construction had, moreover, brought 
out a continuous series of important house remains to a point opposite the 
• Caravanserai '. Here, again, an exploratory trench, dug in 1931, revealed 
the corner of what, from its exceptionally fine gypsum frontage, must have 
formed part of another large mansion, unfortunately mostly cut away by the 
course of the new highway. I he evidence already afforded by the group 
of houses of well-to-do burghers, excavated by Dr. Hogarth in the first 
year of the excavation, lying on the slope of Gypsades from 100 to 150 
metres to the North-West and West of this, is thus greatly reinforced, and 
we may infer that a still more extensive region, on this side was covered 
with stately mansions. 1 

Throughout all this considerable region, stretching along the lower 
slopes of the Valley South of the Palace, it may be said, indeed, that 
wherever the surface of the ground is cut into on any considerable scale, 
one or more Minoan structures, generally part of imposing private houses, 

1 In my (General Plan of the site of Knos- p. 547) the boundary, of the ‘Inner City’ 
sos showing the presumed extent of the just includes the newly discovered ‘Hi"h 
Minoan Town (/’. oj A/., ii, Ft. II, facing Priest's House '. 
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are perpetually revealing themselves. At every step the traditional epic 
description of Knossos as, par excellence , the ‘great’ or ‘broad’ City 1 
receives a fresh corroboration. 

The ‘ High 
Priest’s House’seems 
approximately to 
have covered the 
same period as the 
later stages of the 
Palace itself. As 
noted below, its earli- 
est ceramic relics 
were of the transition- 
al M. M. III-L.M. I 
class. An interesting 

O 

fragment of a spirali- 
form frieze of painted 
stucco found near the 
South-Eastern cor- 
ner (Fig. 170, p. 220 ) 
showed that it had 
been re-decorated in 
the mature L.M. I a 
phase, in a style simi- 
lar to that of the 
‘ Queen s Megaron ’ and adjoining area. 

The Central part of the Western Section of this house (see Fig. 157 
and Plan Fig. 159), so far as it could be uncovered, was by far the most 
interesting. It proved, indeed, to contain a kind of private shrine or Chapel, 
the perspective plan of which is given in Mr. de Jong's drawing, Fig. 157. 

Elsewhere among the Knossian dwellings we have seen the end of 
a principal chamber separated from the body of the room by a two- 
columned balustrade with a central opening and forming a raised dais 
beyond it. At the back of this compartment, in the case of the ‘ House of 
the Chancel Screen ’, was a raised base, on which it may be supposed the 
seat of the head of the family was placed (See Plan, Fig. 15(>, a)f In the 
‘ Royal Villa , where we see an analogous arrangement, the remains of a 

1 Cf., ibid., p. 559 seqq., § 56 ‘ The Broad "■ P. of J/., ii, Ft. II 
Anossos ’’ of Homeric Tradition .’ 224, 225. 
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pypsiim throne or 'scat ot honour' were actually found, in this case within 
a special niche. (S. e Plan, I dp. 1 r»r». /,_) " The screen in these cases, how- 
ever, is a domestic arrangement. 


As will he seen from the Plan. Pip. K>P, the Western part of the 
Chapel has hern cut short l>y the natural denudation of the hill-side 
It is a fair conjecture, however, that the original arrangement elo.solv 

1 /’. of I/.. n. Pt. II. p piii m_ i [ 1 1 , , and Pip-. J2ti, 227. 2::2. 2.’>1. 
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corresponded with that of one or other of the systems represented respec- 
tively by the ' House of the Chancel Screen’ and the 1 Royal Villa’. We 
must, at am rate, assume that the chamber was lighted at its Eastern end 
either by means ot a window or of a small light-court. 

'Fhe main hall in this case, however, was distinguished by a feature 
suggestive — like the cancclSi formed bv the balustrades beyond -ot eccles- 
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iastical parallels. On both sides were found the solid cores of stone 
benches — true choir stalls — -running along the side walls, and destined 
doubtless for those who took part as worshippers in the ritual chant led 
by the priest in the inner chancel. 

Intermediate Compartment with Gypsum Cists for Offerings. 

The stepped passage between the outer balustrades led to an inter- 
mediate compartment marked by two gypsum cists, or open chests, the 
lower parts ot which were visible and which, as the chancel remains showed, 
had been compacted together by a wooden framework (see perspective 
drawing Fig. 157) These receptacles may well have been used tor the 
deposit ot first-fruits or other food offerings. 

Inner Sanctum with Double Gates of Bronze. 

These cists were backed against the two inner balustrades that shut 
olt the ' hol\ of holies’, and in the pavement of the stepped opening between 
them, sockets were visible on both sides (Plan and Section, Fig. to*) that 
marked the existence of two folding gates, clearly of metal-work, and 
doubtless formed of bronze. For purposes of illustration these are con- 
jecturally restored bvMr. Piet de Jong in In’s jx rspective drawing, b ig. 157 : 
see, too, the photo-type, Suppl. PI. XIA III. 1 I he side supports of these 
seem to have been attached to the corner posts of the two cists. 

1 The re< css shown at the lu< k of t h 1 - suppl. Plate t'abow the .that and pyramidal haw') b 
an um id* nt of exeat ation and not part ot the ongmal plan. 
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Here, again, as is shown by the restored drawing, Fig. 157, the inner 
section was entered by a passage stepping up between the pillars of the 
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Fig. 159. Plan of Inner Section of Chapel showing Altar in position (Meike Scale) : 
Piet de Jong. See, too, Suppl. Pl. XLIX. 


two outer balustrades. The line of the balustrade-pillars corresponded 
with the first of the three gypsum steps, leading, in this case, to a second 
balustrade with a corresponding opening which gave access to the inmost 
compartment of this curious chamber. 

This inner chancel or adyton itself consisted of a small elongated 
chamber 4-80 metres long and 1 50 deep. It was provided with a doorway 
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with gypsum jambs at its Southern end opening on to a paved passage and 
running from East to West. By means of this, private access would have 
been secured to the inner Sanctum for the household priest or other mini- 
strants. At the opposite or Northern end of the adyton , however, the 
approach was open so that sacrificial animals, such as goats or rams, might 
have been the more easily brought in from the corridor beyond. 

Minoan Altar Block and Double Axe Base. 

Connected with this reserved compartment was a curious block, which Altar with 

incurved 



though actually found outside the central inner opening, had had, as its flat 
back shows, its original place close against the back wall. This block is at 
once recognizable as representing a special class of Minoan altar (Fig. 1 ( 50 , a). 
It is of gypsum, a good deal weathered, so that the profile of the cornice 
that runs round the front and two sides has lost something of its clear 
definition. The front and two sides curve in, but the back is flat, and, as 
noted, had evidently been set against the back wall. 

The height of the altar was 34 centimetres, and its square 1 coping ’ was 
44 x 44 cm. At its narrowest point its diameter was 29 cm. 

From the analogy supplied by the altar with the reliefs of the sacred 
objects described above, it seems likely that this, too, had originally 
been embellished with painted decoration. The walls of the adyton itself, 
IV. 


1 
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in which it stood, had originally been coated with stucco, coloured a V enetian 
red, of which, however, only scanty remains were brought to light in the small 



Fig. ll!l. Section of Inner Part or Chapel showing Drain leading from Altar. 

section that it was possible to excavate 
under the new road-way. 

The altar (Fig. 1<>0), with its curving 
sides thus brought into prominence, belongs 
to a well-known class of what in many cases 
may be rather regarded as sacral bases, 
such as those beneath the forepart of the 
lions of the Mycenae gate. The incurving 
of the sides in this and analogous cases is 
more pronounced, and bases of this class 
are adopted as an architectural feature in 
the fa 9 ade of one of the faience ' House- 
Tablets ’ and again as a section of the 
painted frieze on either side oi the Throne 
at Knossos. They seem, indeed, as has already been pointed out, 1 to 
have played a leading part in the evolution of the ‘ half-rosette ’ friezes so 
characteristic of the Minoan Order. 

1 P.ofM., ii, l’t. II, pp. 607, 608: Xote on the relation of half-rosette and trighfh friezes 
to the inclin ed tvfe of Minoan altar-base. 
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On a crystal intaglio from the Idaean Cave, an illustration of which is 
here reproduced in Fig. 1H2, 1 where the Votary summons the divinity by 
means of a conch-shell trumpet, we see both altar types represented. 1 hat 
to the left with the more gentlv incurving 
sides shows above it a conical object, which 
might be interpreted as a flame of fire. 

Above the other base with the C-like curves 
the ‘ Horns of Consecration’ appear — as if 
set in another plane — in front of a group of 
three trees. 2 A five-rayed star to the right 
of the last-mentioned altar adds a further 
religious element to the scene. 

Drain for the Blood of Sacrifices. 

The ascending course of a stone drain, 
intended to carry oft' the blood of sacrifices, 
was traced beneath the central step-way 
leading in a direct line to the altar. Its 
opening, which would have been about six 
feet in front of the block, had been des- 
troyed, but its further course below was 
visible beneath the pavement of the outer hall of the Chapel. (See 
Fig. 157 and Suppl. PI. XLIX.) 

I his arrangement certainly suggests that the altar was in this case 
used for ' bloody sacrifice , the victims — which must have been small 
animals having been led in, as already inferred, through the open passage 
to the adyton at its North end, or, alternatively, the blood, already shed, 
being brought in in pails and poured before the altar and between the 
Double Axes, as shown on the Hagia 1 riada sarcophagus. 

A remarkable clay vessel of cylindrical shape below, showing black 
striations, found North of the altar, may have had some ritual use, perhaps 
for oil of anointing. The neck, which was handle-less, is broken off above, 
the height of the vessel in its existing state being i 5 centimetres (Fig. 1<>3). 

Pyramidal Pedestal of Gypsum; compared with Double-Axe Stands. 

In juxtaposition with the altar block, there came to light a curious 
gypsum pedestal, one side of which was broken away, but which originallv 

1 See P. . of J/„ i, p. 222, Fig. lt;r. 2 Cf. A. E., J/iv. Tree and Pillar Cult, p. 44, Fig. 25. 
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was of pyramidal shape. 37 centimetres in height. It had a square base 
and four sides tapering upwards to a square-cut upper surface 16 by 16 
centimetres in dimensions (Fig. 100 t 5 ). The whole was evidently used as a 
support for some object of cult. 

There can hardly be a doubt that this gypsum pedestal was, in fact, 
designed as a base for the stand of a Double Axe of moderate size. The 
pyramidal form of the object itself suggests a comparison with that of a 
well-known class of Double-Axe stands wrought out of gypsum, limestone 
or steatite, and, though these as a rule were slightly stepped, this was not 
by any means universally the case.' 

Some of the steatite axe stands of this class are quite small and port- 
able and might well have been placed on a pyramidal pedestal such as that 
before us. One in this material from Palaikastro had a base only 11-5 
centimetres square, the whole being 9 cm. high. 1 2 3 That found in associa- 
tion with a bronze Double Axe of the ritual kind in the Psychro Cave and 
the fragmentary specimen, also of dark steatite, brought to light in com- 
pany with the bull’s head ‘ rhyton ’ in the same material in the Little Palace, 
would have been equally adapted for such a position. 

It may also be observed that such a method of placing a small Axe, 
stand and all on a more or less fixed pedestal, would have a certain con- 
venience since the shafts of these sacred weapons were carefully locked 
into their sockets. This was effected by means of a small pin inserted 
through a hole in the side of the apex of the pyramid, as is well illustrated 
by the specimen referred to from Palaikastro. The horns of bull’s 
head ‘rhytons’ were fastened on in the same way, and the same method is 
adopted for the primitive locks of Minoan doorways, the bronze ‘locking- 
pins ’ — or primitive keys — of which specimens have been found. J 

This pyramidal base— like several Double-Axe stands found in position 
beside the sacred pillars in Crypts 4 — would have been in the position in 
which it is restored, beside the altar. Considering the frequency, moreover, 
in which Double Axes appear in pairs and the symmetrical arrangement 


1 That found in position before the pillar 
in the South-East House at Knossos (which 
has a Double Axe incised on it) is a trun- 
cated cone without steps. It has a small 
socket without any signs of ‘ locking ’. 

2 R. C. Ilosanquet, Excavations at Palai- 
kastro (B. S. . 1 ., vin), p. 300. 

3 See P. of ii, l’t. II, p. 527 seqq., 

and Figs. 332 and 333 . Ibid., ii, Ft I, 


p. 3S4, Figs. 217 , 218 , and iii, pp. 12-14. 
For a ‘locking-pin’, seep. 12, Fig. G. The 
gypsum door-jambs of the Pillar Crept of 
the ‘Temple Tomb' described below (§ 117) 
showed similar borings for this primitive form 
of lock. 

4 As. for instance, in the Pillar Cnpts of 
the South House and South-East House at 
Knossos. 
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prevailing in the sanctuary, we may with great probability infer that a 
similar pyramidal base had been placed on the other side of the altar. 
In the restored drawing. Fig. 157 , this balanced arrangement is adopted. 

Throughout the whole Western region of the Palace there were found 
fallen into the deposits found in the Magazines and basement passages a 
series of stepped pyramidal sockets — of limestone, or gypsum, originally 
plastered over — such, as we know from the sacrificial scene on the llagia 
Triada sarcophagus, served as stands for the sacred weapon. 1 It is fairly 
certain that these had made their way into the basements from small 
shrines and sanctuary halls on the upper floors. 

Together with all the other details of the Double-Axe Cult, the use of 
these pyramidal bases was carried by the Minoan Conquerors to Mainland 
Greece, and a specimen, much worn, was discovered by the British excava- 
tors on the ramp of the Akropolis at Mycenae. 2 


The ‘ High Priest’s House 

From the ceramic contents of this House,' 1 though much broken and 
scattered by later disturbance of its rooms and passages, its construction in 
its present form must be assigned to the great epoch of Restoration that 
succeeded the seismic catastrophe that took place towards the end of the 
Third Middle Minoan Period. It thus repeats the history of the ‘ South 
House’, of that of the ‘Chancel Screen', of the ‘Rouil Villa', and of 
‘ the Little Palace ’. 

In this case, however, though there was a considerable series of frag- 
ments illustrative of the L. AT. Ill a epoch immediately following the final 
catastrophe of the Great Palace, typical sherds belonging to the Age of 
‘ Squatters’ were almost wholly absent. The same, as we shall see, was the 
case with the ‘Temple Tomb’, the history of which indeed shows a great 
correspondence with that of this priestly residence. The finest ceramic relic 
found in this house was a two-handled ewer, shown, with the upper part re- 
stored. in Fig. 1*).). It is of exceptional form, with a prominent ring round 


1 Examples are carefully collected by Nil- 
sson, 7 he Minnan-Myie/iaean Reltginn, p. 1S2 
seqq On the little altar, Fig. 1.54, the 
Double Axes rise from square-cut bases. 

J Published by NiKson, up. at., p. 1X4 and 
note 1 from a photogtaph supplied, with Mr. 
Maces permission, by Dr. Boethius. He 
there mentions that an account of the dis- 


covery was to he published by the British 
excavators in their Report on the Kalkani 
Cemetery, explored in iyaj, and which has 
now appeared in .1/ iZiaculopni, vol. lxwii. 

- The earliest group of sherds found here 
is of the niatuie 1,. M. I a class (reed pattern, 
&e. >. 
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PRIEST BORNE IN PALANQUIN 


the base of its neck and double excrescences below the spring of its handles. 
On the front of the neck is a whorl-shell and sea-tang in the marine style of 
L. M. I b , and the lower part of its body is covered with fine stippling. 
The upper part of a very decorative ‘ Stirrup Vase ’ presenting an 8-shaped 
shield in relief is illustrated below in connexion with a globular vessel in 
the same general style dating from the latest L. hi. II phase, found with 



From the very pronounced religious character of the principal chamber 
we may reasonably conclude that it had been designed for the habitation of 
some sacerdotal functionary. As to the function that he fulfilled we gain 
a real clue from the paved street that led almost in a direct line from the 
South-East corner of the mansion to the remarkable Temple-Tomb of a 
Knossian Priest-king, not two minutes’ walk to the South of it. 

1 See below, §117. 



RECONSTITUTION IN ‘LITTLE PALACE’ 


The Priest who occupied this sanctuary dwelling was surely the 
Warden of the ‘ Holy Sepulchre of Minoan Priest-kings. 

The fresco remains, indeed, brought to light in connexion with the 

corridor above the South Porch 

« of the Palace help us to supply 

, the vision of the high-priest 
\ himself borne in his sedia gesta- 
, \ tor ia — recalling that of the 

| \ Papa-Rc to-day — -to the sepul- 

! j chral sanctuary placed in his 
! I charge. The priestly function- 
I ary there seen (Fig. 1(54) 1 is 
/ seated in his folding-chair, borne 

V winding vestment bordered by 

* very ancient Via Sacra —also, 

^ — •*"" 'iVT p— ■ " 

— ' as already pointed out," pre- 

sents an example of a building 
T- , -n , . r . „ ,, ,r T , which, though in part no doubt 

• House of Sanctuary.’ residential, was principally dedi- 

cated to religious purposes. 

With its exceptionally sumptuous Lustral Area — used by the later 
squatters as a ‘ f etish Shrine’ — its succession of Pillar Crypts, and the 
great artistic value of its ritual vessels, if we may judge from the exquisitely 

1 Reproduced from P. of ,1/., ii, Pt. II, p. 77a, Fig. 503. 

; For representations of Priests on gems see Part II, § 101. 

See/ 1 , of M., ii, Pt. II, p. 771. 










Fig. 105. 


Ewer in ‘ Marine ' Stvi.e (L. M. I />). 
• House of Sanctuary.’ 
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fashioned bull’s head ‘ rhyton it presents every appearance of a religious 
foundation. These features stand, indeed, in a close connexion with the 
Cult of the Minoan Goddess in her chthonic aspect. Built, indeed, in that 
tragic epoch after the practical closure of a whole phase of Minoan culture 
by a great Earthquake, the relation of these structures to her as Lady of 
the Underworld has a special significance. The spacious pillar crypts — well 
provided with stone vats for the blood of victims, together with the 
columnar halls for more public worship that overlay them, were, in fact, so 
many Expiatory Chapels. 

The entire South-East area of the building was occupied by these, 
and — facing the upper story of the sanctuary thus composed- was a 
splendid series of halls and porticoes designed lor public functions and 
princely state. 

One of the most urgent tasks imposed on me during the season's work 
of 1931 had been to rescue from the advancing stage of decomposition 
into which it had fallen the noble reception suite that stretches along the 
whole of the East front of the building — which, with its Entrance Hall, 
Peristyle, and Great Megaron beyond, bordered by its outer colonnade, 
forms, in fact, the finest architectural suite known to us from the Minoan 
World. (See Fig. ICG, and Suppl. Plate L.) 

With this was integrally connected the reconstitution of the adjoining 
first and second flights of the grand staircase, all the elements of which 
remained, though in a collapsed state. 

This latter work, well executed like the other by the native mason, 
George Spourdalakis, under the able direction of the Architect of the British 
School, Mr. Piet de Jong, fortunately resulted in the incidental discovery of 
a small relic that throws an interesting side-light on another aspect of the 
local religion. 


Bead-seal with Head of ‘ Dervish ’ Priest apparently leading Orgiastic 
Dance, found in ‘ Little Palace 

Beneath the slab of the fourth step of the lower flight of stairs, the 
fractured pieces of which had to be raised in order to re-cement them, was 
found a lentoid bead-seal of black steatite (Fig. lt>7). from the associa- 
tions in which it was found this relic may be assigned to the transitional 
M. M. III-L. M. I epoch. 

One side of the lentoid (a) shows the head of a bull, partly worn awav, 
but executed in the finest style of Minoan engraving. On the other side (/;), 
deeply incised and well-preserved, is what at first sight might be regarded 
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PRIEST'S HEAD AND SISTRUM PLAYER'S 


Com- 
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as the caricature of a head of a bearded man. His hair, abnormally short 
for a Minoan man. is slightly coiled at its end, his nose is somewhat snub, 
he has a heavy jaw and strong sinews to his neck, his mouth is open as if 

he were raising his voice and he wears a 
slightly pointed beard. That this is not 
intended for a caricature in any sense of 
the word, but in fact represents a definite 
class of personage, can hardly be doubted 
when it is compared with the head of the 
elderly sistrum player 1 on the ‘Harvesters’ 




Fig. b. Two Sides or Hr \ckSie.\- 

tije Bead-.-kai. t rom ‘ Little Paiace’: 
a . Head or Bull (aiiladed) : b. Hi ad 01 
Chan ting Priest a- if ie\ding Orgias- 
tic Danle ( \). 


1'IG. 1 * j 8 . Si STRUM -FLAYER leading 
Revki Rout on ‘ Hakvk-ikrV Ya-i., 
Hagia Tkiada ( JV 


Vase from Hagia Triada. In this most spirited of all Minoan compositions 
— a section of which is given in Fig. Ki9- — he is seen chanting open- 
mouthed at the head of the revel rout, immediately followed bv three 
younger members of his special choir, singing the same refrain. 

Drawings of both heads are given in Fig. IHT, />, and Fig. 108, and it 
will be seen that the profile of both presents a distinct resemblance. The 
‘sistrum ’ player also has a markedly heavy jowl, and his neck shows the 
same triple sinews. The most obvious distinction is that the head upon the 

1 Repeated from /’. of . 1 /., ii, Pt. I, p. 47. an advanced ape. See F. of .1/., iii, pp. 

Fig. ‘22 b. 450. 

2 The tnoad belt of this figure is a mark of 
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intaglio is provided with a beard or ‘ goatee which is of a quite exceptional 
appearance among advanced Minoan representations. 1 The counterpart 
to the sistrum- player, however, the rustic ‘ Coryphaeus ’ who sings open- 
mouth in the processional scene, also u r earsa beard. It seems, moreover, to 
have been a usual feature of the earlier stone imaoes — including one 
found on the site of Knossos itself- — of the ‘proto-Libyan’ class, where 


indeed it must be regarded as 
the reflection of a Libyan fashion. 
In the case of the member of 
a priestly caste the survival of 
this archaic usage need excite no 
surprise. It is, indeed, of a piece 
with the occurrence of a stone 
libation table of early Nilotic type 
in the ‘ Temple Tomb'. 

J u< -lg ing by the group on the 
‘ rhyton we may recognize here, 
under a characteristic aspect, the 
head of a ' dervish ’ band such as 
may have celebrated the more 
orgiastic side of the Minoan cult 



Fig. 10!>. Section or Reliefs ox Steathe 
Rhvio.x, Hagia Triada. 


in relation to the ‘ harvest home festivals. I he musical instrument 


used by the leader ot the rout on the ‘ rhyton ' is a sistrum of the simpler 
and more archaic Egyptian class. Diis type also occurs as a character 
of the Linear Class A and appears on a large tablet from Tylissos 3 in 
company with the ankh sign, which also had a religious currency in the 
Minoan world. 


This portrait ol a ' dervish ’ priest, with the neck bent forward as if 
hurrying iorward, like the ‘ sistrum ’-player at the head of the harvest 
rout, supplies a fresh link with an orgiastic side of the cult, upon which the 
association of the Minoan Goddess with the c\ mbals of Kybele on the 
I hisbe ring has already thrown some light. 4 The sistrum - player himself 
is surely the fellow ot the ‘ Cymbal-player ', whose mortal remains, together 

1 Among rare instances of its occurrence in from Me«.ara (//>/»/., p. 46, Fig. 21, a, b 1 is of a 
the transitional M. M. III-I,. M. I epoch more stubbly kind. 

may be mentioned the fragment of a steatite = See my copy in I. Hat/idaki, Ti'Am-os 

‘ rhyton ’ from Knossos with the relief of an M/roiKjy, p. -T3’ 19 a'. 

archer. 1 />. ot J/., in, pp. 470-4. and F’ig. 328 

2 r . of J/., ii, Ft. I, p. 31. Fig. 13, b t, b 2 (p. 471). 

(and cf. <•). The beard of the shell head 
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Minoan 
Cult. 



2 20 KOURETES OF RHEA-KYBELE 

with his instruments, were found in a very late Minoan tomb in East 
Crete . 1 

This orgiastic aspect of the old Cretan worship J is, in fact, well repre- 
sented in the Kourctcs of its later phase, who danced around the infant 
Zeus. According to the Eteocretan tradition preserved by Diodorus, they 
were half savage in their habits of life, dwelling in caves and thickets on 
the mountains" — something akin to the Selloi of Dodona. It is in the train 
of Rhea-Kybele, on the Phrygian side, however, that we find the best 
survival of this aspect of the cult. The mendicant priests or Metragyrts of 
the Great Mother— -amongst whom, it may be remembered, the Second 
Dionysios of Syracuse enrolled himself in his old age 4 — may well have 
recalled the physiognomy of the head on this Knossian intaglio. 

1 At Mouliana in Siteia ; ’A p-%., 1904, Religion, p. 506 seqq. 
pp. 46-S, and Fig. rr. 3 Diod. V. c. lxv, i. 

; On tiaces of an orgiastic cult in Crete see Klearchos in Athenaeus, \ii, 58. 

especially M. Nilsson, The Minoan-Mycenaean 




0 97 - Architectural Friezes and other Reliefs from the ‘ Middle 
Palace ’ at Knossos and the ‘ Riddle of Mycenae 


Discovery of fresh Section of ‘ triglyph ' and half-rosette relief band — 
identical with frieze from A Irens Tomb at Mycenae; Similar friezes at 
Knossos on M . M. Ill a frescoes ; Contemporary rosette reliefs there ; ' Tri- 
glyph’ and ' half -rosette ' frieze of N. IV. Entrance — a M.M. 1 1 1-L. M. I 
feature. Absence of later examples at Knossos ; Later painted frieze in 
Jl/ega ron Porch , Mycenae; Alabaster frieze of Tiryns — an outgrowth of 
Knossian type ; Fragment of gypsum Capital from ‘ Clytemnestr a' facade — 
its spiral and plaitivork decoration typical of M. M III a ; Steatite Medal- 
lion pithoi found in ‘ Clytemnestra ' Tomb , resembling those of Royal Maga- 
zines at Knossos ; Fragment of limestone pithos from West Magazine, 
Knossos ; M.M. Ill a stone vases with plaitivork and inlays from ‘ Clytem- 
nestra' Tomb ; Fragment of Cretan breccia ' rhy ton' from 'A Irens' dromos, 
in form of bull's head ; Sculptured details of the two great Tholoi as well as 
interior relics connected with M. M. Ill Palace at Knossos ; Impossible 
theory of Earlier 'Shaft Grave' and later ‘ Tholos’ Dynasty at Mycenae. 
Transference of burials for safety's sake from Bee-hive Tombs to Shaft Graves 
within walls natural explanation ; Different character of VI th Grave — 
always in situ; Incongruity of attribution of ‘Atreus’ tomb to Age of 
Mycenaean decadence. New materials in support of 1 Transference’ view. 
Contents of Shaft Graves synchronize with relics found in the two Great 
Tholoi. Embossed gold plates found in Tholoi like those in Shaft Graves. 
Latest of the continuous ceramic series in Tholoi as in Shaft Graves, L. M.Ib ; 
Later occupation of Tholoi in L.M. Ill b / Stelae originally placed under 
vaults as well as in the open; In rock tombs at Mycenae; In Dendni 
Cenotaph and Tholos near Her aeon ; Stela in Knossian Chamber Tomb ; 
Reliefs on Mycenae stelae of Knossian lapidary School; Minoan seal-types 
taken over onto stelae : Connexions with XHth Dynasty scarab-types — 

‘ Egypto-Minoan ' patterns ; Features of M. ill. Ill ‘ Marine style' on stela ; 
Spi nil form patterns on early stela from Egypto-Minoan repertory of 
Knossos ; Discovery of remains of sculptured slab at Knossos with similar 
reliefs of interlocked rows of spirals ; Flat relief of rounded shaft on slab 
compared with baetylic example in ' Tomb of Double Axes '. 

Tiie altars and sanctuary fittings illustrated in the last Section lead us 
to a class of ornamental reliefs specially associated with the trades of 
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‘TRIGLYPHS' OF ‘MIDDLE PALACE’ AND ‘ ATREUS’ 
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Part ot Frieze ikoji 
Mvci.xae. 


Atkecs ’ Tomij, 


shrines and the portals of palatial buildings, of which the recent supple- 
mentary excavations have afforded new and striking evidence. 

The class of decorative bands, to which reference has already been 
made in the preceding Volumes 
of this work, consists of rosette 
and ’ triglyph ’ friezes in hard 
stone, which will be seen to have 
a very special bearing on the 
origin of the similar works that 
adorned the facade of the monu- 
mental Tombs and of the Pro- Fig. 171. 
pylon of the Palace at Mycenae. 

This dependent relation of the architectonic decorative motives in the 
great Mainland centre is itself, as we shall see, onlv one evidence out of 
many of a much wider indebtedness. 

The immediate relationship in which these stand to the similar relief- 
bands at Mycenae at once strikes the eye. So intimately bound up, indeed, 
with the Knossian Palace itself, and so historically important is the field 
of comparison thus opened, that, at the risk of repetition and of some 
digression, it seems necessary here to call attention to a series of decorative 
elements supplied by the ‘Middle Palace’ at Knossos that repeat them- 
selves in the fa 9 ades of the ‘ Atreus’ and ‘ Clytemnestra ’ Tombs. To these 
may be added certain sculptural reliefs and lapidary works associated with 
the interior of their vaults or with their avenues of approach. 

These correspondences establish for the first time on a secure basis 
the conclusion that the great bee-hive tombs belong to the same Third 
Middle Minoan date as the earliest elements of the Shaft Graves. They sap 
the very foundations of the theory, still held in certain quarters, according 
to which the two forms of interment are taken to represent the work of two 
successive dynasties, that of the pit burials being the earlier. They supply, in 
fact, the true clue to what may be not inaptly called ‘the riddle of Mvcenae’. 


New Section of ‘Triglyph ’ Frieze. Comparisons with Atreus’ facade 

at Mycenae. 

A fresh example of a section of a frieze of the character referred to was 
— like the altar above described also supplied by the recent explorations 
West of the Palace (Fig. 172). It occurred among the debris contained 
in a choked well thus brought to light in the South-West angle of the 
West Court, and, with its spiral triglyph between the half rosettes and 
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the barred ' tongues ' within these, it answers in all its details to those that 
seem to have belonged to the doorway of the ‘ North-West Porch ’ (Fig. 172). 



Fig. 172. Newly discovered Section of Half-rosette and ‘Trigi.yph' Band 1 rom 
1 he West Cori.tr of ihk Palace al Kno.sSos. if. |) 

The measurements practically correspond, and, as in the other case, the 
material is a close-grained grev limestone. 

In my little work on the Shaft Graves of Mycenae 1 attention was drawn Identical 
to the correspondence of the stone frieze from the Knossian Porch with the )' nez ‘ e of 
similar relief band of the ‘Atreus’ Tomb at Mycenae (Fig. 171) which also ‘Atreus’ 

. . ' & facade at 

extends to the spiral decoration of the ‘ triglyphs ' and the cross-bars on the Mycenae, 
‘tongues’ of the rosettes. Fragments of similar friezes were associated 
with the ' Chtemnestra ’ Tomb and the Prop\lon of the Palace at Mycenae . 2 
Whether imported ready carved in Cretan stone or executed on the spot, 

1 A. E., The Shaft Graves and Bee-hive where another similar fragment of a frieze 

Tombs of Mycenae and their Interrelation is illustrated ( Fig. 47. b) from the Hellenistic 
(Macmillans, 1929). (Amnasium at Mycenae. 

2 W. Lamb, B. S. A ., xxv, p. 236, Fig. 47. a 
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it cannot be doubted that the reliefs of the Mycenae fa9ade were the work 
of Minoan lapidaries trained in the Knossian School. 

In painted design, fragments of similar half-rosette friezes — with a 


Ci 




Fig. 173. Plan and Sections of Part of ‘ T riglyfii ’ and Half-rosette Band from 
South-West Porch, Knossos. By Theodore Fyfe. 
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different triglyph pattern — were found in the deposits beneath the lower 
receptacles of the cists in the XHIth West Magazine at Knossos, the date 
of which seems to go well back within the borders of M. M. III. 1 A painted 
plaster copy of a triglyph and half-rosette is again seen below the central 
opening of the Columnar Shrine in the Miniature Fresco - answering, as has 
been shown, to the closing M. M. Ill stage. As in the case of the earlier 


1 A restored section of one of these painted character of the fresco remains found in 
plaster fragments is given in P. of J/i, ii, these receptacles see ibid., i, p. 443 seqq. 

Pt. II, p, 604, Fig. 377 . For the early -' Ibid., ii, Pt. II, p. 597, Fig. 371 . 
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example from the Xlllth Magazine, the 'Sacral Horns' are here seen on 
a coping immediately above the 4 triglyph ’ and ‘ half-rosettes : the curves 
of which are intimately associated with the incurved altar type’. 1 

Sculptured Bands at Mycenae offshoot of Knossian M. M. Ill Class. 

These 4 triglyph and half-rosette friezes’ stand in an inseparable rela- 
tion to other architectonic reliefs in which the whole rosette appears. The 
finest of all examples of such is supplied by the discovery — 70 centimetres 
beneath the later tarazza floor of the South Propylaeum — of a frag- 
ment of a band executed in high relief in a brownish limestone with close 
graining, showing large parts of two rosettes. 2 This fragment, which, by 
analogy, may well have formed the border moulding of a great entrance 
portal on that side, must certainly be referred to the broad M. M. Ill phase 
of the Propylaeum. 3 In its deep, yet supremely delicate cutting it exceeds 
any known specimen of Minoan architectural sculpture (Figs. 174, 175. ) 4 

It has further been shown that in the area of the old South-West 
Entrance Porch remains occurred of similar relief bands of rosettes, half- 
rosettes, and linked spirals also in an unquestionably M. M. Ill association. ' 
The Porch itself was overwhelmed by the great catastrophe of the closing- 
phase of that Period. 

It may, indeed, be regarded as proven to the hilt that this whole 
group of architectonic reliefs had at Knossos reached its full maturity by 
the Third Middle Minoan Period and had even begun to be reproduced 
in the wall-paintings at that epoch. Of their antecedent stages in the 
great days of the earlier — M. M. I /;-M. M. II — -Palace no record has been 
preserved, but the moulded stone table ot M. M. I a date brought out 
from House B, beneath Kouloura 3,® has now supplied a still earlier and 
unique example of fine stone-work mouldings with cavetto curves and 
prominent rolls. The evolution, within the Palace itselt, in such a perfected 
form, of the brilliant sculptural details of the 4 Minoan Order ’ by a date which 
may be taken to overlap the first halt of the Seventeenth Century r>. c. affords 
itself a signal indication of the development already attained in the preced- 
ing Age, and that on lines wholly independent of Egypt or the East. 

The circumstances under which the remains of the frieze of' triglvphs’ 
and halt-rosettes were iound in the case ot the North-West entrance system 

1 See note, ibid., pp. 607, 60S (Fig. 381 ). 4 Reproduced from ibid , li. Figs. 13 G. 437. 

" Ibid., p. (>90, and pp. 694, 695, Figs 436 , Ibid., ii, Ft. I, p. 162 seqq., and Figs. 

4 3 7 . 8 3 , 8 4 . 

Ibid., p. 691 seqq , Figs 134 . 437 ), />. See abo\e. pp. 75, 74 and fig 4 t\ 
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make it probable that it had formed part of the work of restoration under- 
taken after the great catastrophe near the end of M. M. I II. Since, however, 
the negative evidence possibly points to a certain dereliction of part of tire 



I'M. 1 7 t. I’arl oi Ro-ivn. lUxn : Sorrit PKortLAtni. 

West Palace section in the immediately ensuing epoch the frieze mav well 
date somewhat later than the middle of the Sixteenth Century n.c. The 
amount, indeed, recovered favours the conclusion that it had kept its place 
on the walls to form part of the Palace as restored at the beginning of the 
next century and to have remained in evidence to its close. 

What is certain is that the earlier remains of this class of decorative 
reliefs are inseparably bound up with architectural historv of the Third 
Middle Minoan Period from its earliest stage onwards. 

That at Ivnossos, however, such reliefs were still familiar in the 
last Palace period may be gathered from an interesting piece of ceramic 
evidence. A remarkable 'amphora', d< scribed below. 1 in the L. M. II 

; I’. ; |.s. and I u _’U i . 



SURVIVALS OF MI NO AN ' 1 RIGLYPHS ’ AND METOPES 2 : 


‘Palace Style shows a decorative version of the ' triglyph ’ and half- 
rosette, combined with the Double Axe, that recalls the fragments of early 
frescoes brought to light below the upper Cists of the Xlllth Magazine, 

depicting the facades of sanctuaries with 
the sacred weapon stuck into the shafts of 
columns. The \ase design in turn finds a 
still more distant echo on a class of vessels 
common in the very latest Mycenaean phase. 1 


Later Survivals of Minoan ‘ Triglyph ’ and 
Metope on Mainland Side. 

As a painted architectural decoration, 
remains of the regular type of ‘ trighph ’ and 
‘half-rosette’ frieze were observed by the 
British School excavators 2 on the lower part 
of the Porch of the Megaron at Mycenae. 
These, moreover, extend to the adjoining part 
of the Court, where they stand in relation to 
the painted stucco pavement, the square 
panels of which are decorated with coloured 
imitations of the grains of various stones. 
It is here perhaps worth noting that the zig- 
zagging lines seen on some of these panels 
answer to the conventional rendering of 
alabaster on L. M. 1 b vases. ; 

A much fuller record has been preserved 



1>AXD, SOUIH l’ROPVI.AKU.M : 
Theodore Fvi e. 


of the ‘alabaster’ frieze found in the Vestibule of the Omen’s Megaron at 
Tiryns. 4 In this case both the more elaborate character of the decorative 
designs and the inla\s of blue glass, as well as the structural associations, 
point to a L. M. IIIu date. But the material here was not improbably 
a Cretan importation ’’ and every detail of the ornament is still Minoan. 
The inlaving habit is itself a very early Minoan tradition, and an element 
ot transition is to be found in the inlays ot which there is evidence 
in the centre of the spiral reliefs of the ' Atreus ’ facade. The general st\le 


See below , p. 346 sci|i|.. and r ie 
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BULL RELIEFS ON ‘ATREUS’ SLABS 
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of the rosettes that here adorn the ‘ triglyphs ’ suggests those of the borders 
of the Orchomenos ceiling, where inlays also occurred. 

As a traditional feature the Minoan ‘metopes’ and ‘ triglyphs ’ long 
survived — if we may judge from the fragments found at Orchomenos 1 — on 
the Mainland side in wall-paintings representing buildings, no doubt of 
a sanctuary character. On the great gold ring, too, from Tiryns -—itself 
perhaps an heirloom — a frieze of this character appears as the base of 
a scene in which Minoan Genii approach the seated Goddess with drink 
offerings. 

But, as the evidence from Knossos abundantly shows, the beautifully 
cut reliefs in hard limestone slabs with which we are dealing represent the 
tradition of the Third Middle Minoan architectonic style. W hen identical 
types in an identical style, and, in some cases apparentlv, identical stone, 
appear at Mycenae, on the facade of the ‘ Atreus' Tomb for instance, these 
must be regarded as contemporary work. 


Bull Reliefs on Elgin Slabs from Fore-hall of ‘Atreus’ Tomb ol 
M. M. Ill Knossian Derivatives. 

A further connexion of this splendid monument with the great Transi- 
tional Age of Minoan Art at Knossos has already been established in the 
reliefs on the fragmentary slabs — themselves of Cretan gypsum obtained 
by Lord Elgin from what seems to have been a kind of fore-hall before the 
entrance of the great bee-hive vault itself. These reliefs, belonging to 
a bovine animal, coursing in the one case and stationary in the other, have 
been associated in this Work with the two contrasted scenes of the Vapheio 
Cups, ex hypothesi derived from two great bull-grappling compositions of 
which we have remains, formerly set out in the Porticoes on either side of 
the ' Northern Entrance Passage’ at Knossos. The execution of these 
goes back, as has been shown, well into the Third Middle Minoan Period, 
and the noble head of the charging bull in painted plaster relief belonging 
to the group on the W r est side is clearly the artistic source of the similar 
head on the Elgin slab. The st}le of this, moreover, on a lesser scale, 
corresponds with that ot the Knossian relief. 

1 H. llulle, Orchomenos . i, PI. XXVIII, 147. Fiji. 5. See now hi, separate publication, 
and p. 73. See 1 \ of .1/., in, p. ri)4. seipj., and cf 

: (1. Karo, Arch . l/ne/fer, 1916, pp 14(1, p. u, Fiu. -1, abo\e. 
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Spiral and Plaitwork Fragment of Gypsum Capital from Clytemnestra ’ 
Facade of M. M. Ilia Character. 

But the special connexion with the ‘ Palace of Minos’, illustrated by 
the decorative elements of the ‘ Atreus’ facade and by the sculptured slabs 
in front ot it, does not end here. 

The other great t/iolos ot Mycenae, known as the ‘Tomb of Clytem- 
nestra ' — distinguished.likethatof ‘ Atreus’, 
by its once highly decorated facade and 
to be regarded as a parallel and more 
or less contemporary monument — has 
afforded further evidences of this rela- 
tionship to the M. M. Ill elements of the 
Knossian Palace. 

In the course of repairs to this Tomb 
made in 1913 a sculptured fragment came 
out, which, in view of the very definite data 
connected with the ‘ North-East Lustral 
Basin’ at Knossos and the stratum in the 
adjoining area that produced the inscribed 
alabastrum lid of the HyksosKing, Khyan, 1 
is of quite exceptional importance in re- 
lation to this monument. It was of an architectonic character and is de- 
scribed by Mr. \\ ace 2 as a ‘fragment ot gypsum carved with a spiral 
pattern with the angles tilled in with a plaited design, perhaps from the 
capitals ot the engaged columns on either side of the doorway.’ Not only 
in this case was the fragment of imported Cretan gypsum, but the plaitwork 
design seen in the angles must itself be regarded as the most typical term 
ot decoration as applied to stone objects in vogue in the earlier phase, a , of 
the M. M. Ill P eriod. It is repeated again and again on remains of vessels 
ot brown steatite and white marble-like limestone found in the area referred 
to, in deposits clearly assignable to that epoch. A fragment of a marble- 
like ewer from this stratum is given in Fig. 17 (>. The disappearance of 
the fragment ot the capital with this typical decoration in the Museum at 
Athens, where it was deposited, must be a lasting source of regret. 

1 See P. of . 1 /., i, p. 419 seqq. and his predecessor ha\e very kindly made 

Ik S. A., xxv. pp. 306, 367. It was trails- a thoiough-going search tor the missing 
ferred to the Museum at Athens, but cannot object, but prolonged researches have led 
now be found. both the present Director to no result. 
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Steatite Medallion Pithoi, like those of Royal Magazines of Knossos, 
(M. M. Ill) found in ‘ Clytemnestra ’ Tomb at Mycenae. 

With regard to the ‘ Cl\ temnestra Tomb, another remarkable piece 
of evidence came out which stands in relation with the Royal Magazines 
jcaLC~ffM^r 7, : ‘ T ^ x:.- of Knossos and takes us once 

|,Wl \ _ ~~ more within the borders of 

In the course of the 


Ups: 




. h \ the coursc °! the 

& original excavation of this 

tomb several pieces of large 
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fiv.' WwlL I f° un d formed ot dark green 

j /''l I |jjf •• / if steat ’ te ' one "Rich was 
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proved restoration 1 of the steatite iar from the ‘Clytemnestra Tomb given 
in Fig. 178 it will be seen that it reproduces the essential features of the clay 
prototype. Owing to its material it was naturally of smaller dimensions, 
being about three feet, or somewhat under a metre, in height, instead of 
four feet eight inches (1-43 metre). As a proof of its Knossian connexion 


1 From a restored diawing by Monsieur F. (restored in Fig. 1781, were attached by 
( xilliei on. Ills. The shape, as originally put means of wires insetted in holes arranged in 
together (B. S. x\v, p. 367 . Fig. So 1 , was pairs above and below, by which the walls of 
too dumpy. The handles, possibly of bron/.c the vessel were perforated 
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the plait-work bands are of special importance, since they can be shown to 
have been a feature of the clay pit hoi there as well as being characteristic 
of M. M. Ill a stone vases. 1 

The dark green steatite material of these jars itself very closely corre- 
sponds with that found in large masses in the Sarakina Valley in Eastern 
Crete, and it seems most probable that this soft-stone copy was executed in 
a Palace workshop, where the lapidary could study the clay originals. These 
jars may well have been actually transferred from the royal cellars at Knossos 
to the sepulchral vault at Mycenae. 

There were also found within the vault four pieces of a large vase of 
red stone 2 6 centimetres thick, * with a heavy moulded rim, but undecorated ’, 
probably part of another store-jar. 

That great stone pithoi actually existed in the Knossian Palace is 
proved by one piece of evidence, which, though solitarv and of no direct 
chronological value, is, still, convincing. Near the South end of the Long 
Corridor of the Magazines, in disturbed earth, there occurred a fragment of 
a large white limestone jar, of which a sketch is given in Suppl. PI. LI I. 
It shows the edge of a slightly raised band and the attachments of a 
handle, and its walls, like those of the fragment of the red stone iar from the 
‘ Cl\ temnestra ' Tomb, was as nearly as possible 6 centimetres thick. 

The view put forward in the British School .lunual that the steatite 
‘medallion pithoi' found in that Tomb were of later date than the period 
covered by the fabric ot the clay jars themselves, will not bear examination. 
Certainly the clay models must have existed before the copies were made 
in soft stone. But experience shows that copies of objects are made when 
the objects themselves are in vogue. Such imitation does not arise when they 
have gone out of fashion. That they were executed when ‘medallion pithoi ' 
were still made tor the Roy al Magazines at Knossos — not later than the closing 
phase of M. M. 1 1 1 — is hardly open to reasonable dispute. It ma\ be a moot 
point whether the two or three specimens found in the West Magazines, as 
restored at a somewhat later date, represent a continuous manufacture or 
are not, at times, survivals from the Magazines as they existed before the 
catastrophe, but in any case, at the lowest computation, they could hardlv 
have been in vogue later than the middle of the Sixteenth Centurv i;.c. 

These fine jars were the peculiar fabric ot the Royal potters of Knossos 
and no remains of such have occurred on any other site. '1 he record of 
the last stray survivors on the floors of the Magazines was itself obliterated 

See Part II. }>. ey>, tig-. i>2a 2."). 

' W me. /'.* c:i , ;>. 5 0c>. ! lu te \\i-ie. 1" -lde'. ii man'- i 'f am >tin r \ i --a lit, 1 ig, 1 7S 
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by the final overthrow of the Palace about the close of the Fifteenth 
Century b. c. Even in the days of the earlier Late Minoan phase we 
already find derivative types of the ‘ Medallion pithoi' , such as the pithoid 
jars and ‘ amphoras ’ described below. 1 

According to the view above referred to, these jars were copied in 
stone in the days of ‘Mycenaean’ decadence, 2 and, at a date not earlier 
certainly than about the middle of the Thirteenth Century u. c. The theory 
that we have here copies from originals the fabric of which was two 
centuries earlier in date and themselves at least a hundred and fifty years 
later than the final disappearance of the originals from use, may at least be 
said to involve one interesting consequence. The buried Magazines of 
Knossos must in that case have been the scene of expert excavation on the 
part of the Kings of Mycenae/ 1 

Smaller Stone Vessels of Characteristic M. M. Ill Fabric from 
‘ Clytemnestra ’ and ‘ Atreus ’ Tombs. 

Other smaller vessels of the same date were in fact found in connexion M. M. 

with these two tholos Tombs. Among the Schliemann finds in the ‘Tomb ^'ne 

of Clvtcmnestra ' was a doubly significant fragment of a vase. It is part of v ‘! s , es 

the side of a vessel in black and white stone with plaited basket-work or piaitwmk 

leather-work pattern on the outside as Fig. 17<> and ornamented irregularly 

with small drill-holes for inserting some inlay. 4 Here, again, we have the from 

& - > & > _ • Clytem- 

characteristic plaitwork of the ewers found in the M. M. Ill a stratum in and nestra’ 

about the ‘ North-West Lustral Basin at Knossos’, that has been already lomb ‘ 
noted in connexion with the fragment of the gypsum capital. 3 As an illustra- 
tion of the pattern a piece of one of the vessels from that area in white, 
marble-like limestone, has already been given in Fig. 17(5. In the case of 

1 See below, p. 261 seqq. they represent only a part of a seiies of stone 

- Mr. AS ace, S', , \\v. p. 374 refers these vessels and reliefs all of the same M. M. Ill 
steatite [it/ioi to the beginning ot his 'Late date. The Kings of Mycenae wcte hatdly sueh 
Helladic III ', whit h tepte.sents a phase illns- antiquarian connoisseui s as to pick up ' period ' 
trated by the sherd found beneath the ‘Atreus ’ pieces, just as a modern amateur miyht collect 
threshold, more or less parallel with the eatly Jut obean furniture or Ming china, 
part of 1 .. M. Ill/', at cording to the Cretan 1 Ji. .S'. \\\. p. 364 (No. f >S). Mr. 

classification. By Mr. Ware the date is, im- Ware rightly observes that the vessel may be 
possible . referred to the Age of Tell-el-Amarna. (detail, and compares the M. M. Ill stone 
the lhst half of the fourteenth t e-ntury 11. < . vn s L'nfortunatt lv this double interesting 
Ware, /. 11 . S., xlvi. p. ria, falls bat k on lragment has sint e disappeaictl — like the frag- 
the theory that they were ‘ antupies like the nient of the • Chtemnestia 1 ’ capital already 
l.gvptian stone vessels that not infrequently mentioned — in the Athens Mu-eum. 
occur in later deposits, but, as \\c have set 11, ' See .thou-, p. 220. 
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the ‘ Clvtemnestra ’ fragment, moreover, the further decoration consisting of 

•'O ' o 

drill-holes for the insertion of inlays combines the other most characteristic 



feature of the stone vessels 
from the above-mentioned 
area, noteworthy lor the dis- 
covery of King Khyan’s lid. 

As a supplement to this 
fragment may be mentioned a 
cylindrical jar of which six 
pieces were found by Stama- 
takis in the dromos of the 
‘ Atreus ’ Tomb 1 * and which is 
here restored in Fig. 171*. Part 

o 

of the lid was also found. This 
vessel, of grey-green stone, was 
about 1 5 centimetres in diameter 
and of the same height, with 

o 

walls about 2-5 centimetres 


Fig. 17<). Limestone l’ox with Holes tor Inlays 


thick, pitted with small rather 


from Dromos or ‘ Atreus ' Tomb : restored. shallow hollows for the inser- 


tion ot inlaying material, pos- 
sibly, in this case white or red plaster. Here, again, both the hollows for 
inlaying and the grooves seen along the upper and lower margin are 
characteristic features of the earlier M. M. Ill phase. In the same place 
was also made the parallel discovery of ‘ a piece of pink and white veined 
limestone (2 cm. thick) ’ with similar small round holes for inlays. J 

Of still greater interest is the fragment, also from the dromos of the 
‘Atreus’ Tomb, illustrated in Fig. 180, 3 which takes us back to the more 
elaborate Middle Minoan method of stone inlaying. It consists of a kind 
of breccia, the surface of which has been hollowed out in two places bv 
means of a cylindrical drill for the insertion of patches of white inlav. 
The stone, predominantly dark, with bright red veins showing white cr\stal- 
line borders, will be very familiar to Cretan explorers. It is in all respects 
similar to that produced by the quarries of the Kakon Oros, the headland 
of ill name on the coast a little East of Knossos, 4 and its use for vases was 


1 Waco, /:. S. A , ]>. 355 (Xo. S2) 

- .V. A., p. 353 ( Xo. S’). 

Sec A. E., Shaft Grates, v> ( - . p. S’ seqq., 

and tigs. 62, 63. The account there given 


is repeated here. 

4 This bre< da is also found South-Vest 
of Knossos. near Viano, East of the Mc-aid 
Plain, and aveiy good quality of it that occurs 




FRAGMENT OF BULL’S HEAD ‘ RHYTON 


2 35 


most prevalent in the initial phase of the Middle Minoan Age . 1 Column-bases, Cretan 
however, of this kind of breccia occur at Knossos in the East Portico of the biecua ' 
Palace and in the adjoining ‘ Spiral Fresco ’ Area , 2 belonging to M. M. lilt? 
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and, though not improbably in this case derived from the earlier Palace, 
show the continued appreciation of this beautitul material at that epoch. 
Still, the vase to which the above fragment belonged clearly represents the 
earlier tradition as opposed to that of the last phase of the Middle Minoan 
Period, \\ hen, as in the succeeding Late Minoan Age, the stone vessels are nor- 
mally ot less hard materials, such as steatite, limestone, and native alabaster.'' 

The fragment supplies a valuable clue to its original connexion in the 


near Hagios Xikolaos supplied the material 
for some of the beautiful stone cases obtained 
by Mr Seager in the Moehlos Cemetery (e g. 
P. of .1/., i, p. 177 , Fig- 120). 

' Stone cessels of the ‘ biul's-nest 't\pe of 
this material often with lids, were a good 
deal in vogue in M.M. I (see P. of M , 1, 
pp. 177, 1 78, and Figs. 120 . 127 , a 1. The 


characteristic red veins with white borders 
were much imitated in M. M. I and II poly- 
chrome ware. The ‘ bird's-nest ' type of 'tone 
vases is itself taken from Egyptian vessels 
of the Early Kingdom, going back at least 
to the Fourth Dynasty. 

J Op. cit ., pp. 211, 212, and Fig. 1 . 77 . 

' Op. cit., pp. 41 r. 412. 
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traces of circular borings made to contain pieces of inlay. One of these 
pieces, moreover, still holds within it the greater part of a cylindrical section 
of white marble-like material. The circular borings are grouped in one case 
into a kind of quatrefoil, recalling the conventional rendering of the spots 
on bulls in Minoan Art, and there can be little doubt that the fragment 
formed part of a typical bull’s-head rhyton, such as is shown in Fig. 181. 
In the case of the remains of a bull's-heacl rhyton from the ‘Tomb of the 
Double Axes’ at Knossos 1 quatrefoil inlays of this kind were found, con- 
sisting of a dark grey stone. These conventional spots, sometimes trifoliate, 
represent a tradition of high antiquity. Not only do we find a parallel series 
in the case of the Hathor cows, 2 but rhytons in the form of bulls with inlays 
of this kind have been found in Chaldaea, ; of old Sumerian fabric, going 
back at least to the beginning of the fourth millennium before our era. 


Intimate Relation of ‘ Atreus ’ and ‘ Clytemnestra ’ Tombs with 

M. M. Ill Palace of Knossos. Synchronous thus with earliest 
Shaft Grave Elements. 

These converging lines ot evidence lead to two conclusions of great 
interest. On the one hand, whether we regard the facade decoration of the 
two finest and most decorative of the Bec-hive Tombs of Mycenae, or the 
sculptured slabs found in the ‘Atreus’ hall, or again the steatite ‘Medallion 
pithoi', or the remains of the inlaid stone vessels found within these great 
vaults or their entrance passage.it is to be the ‘ Middle Palace’ at Knossos 
— and in nearly every single instance, to it alone — that we have to turn for 
the originals. This intimate relation of Mycenae in its earliest stage to the 
‘ House of Minos ’ is a historic fact that can never be left out of account. 

Not less important is the parallel result so clearly indicated by the 
above phenomena, in this case ot a chronological character. Alike the 
architectural decorations of these two sepulchral monuments and the relics 
with which they are associated are characteristic products of the Third 
Middle Minoan stage of Knossos, and, in almost all cases, demonstrably go 
back to its earlier phase, in other words, at least, to the first half of the 
Seventeenth Century u. c. In many cases the material itself is Cretan. 

In other words the contents of these great vaults are at least as early 
as the most ancient relics found in the Shaft Graves — in all probability, in 
part at least, somewhat earlier. 

1 A. E., Tomb of the Double , Ixcs, esc. " Cf. of J/.. i, pp. 513-15, and Fig, :I 70 . 

(Archaeoio : ’ia, vol. 1 \\), pp. 52. 53, and Fig 70. Sec /’. of . 1 /., li, pp. 260-3, and Fig. 1 jtj. 
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New Lights on * the Riddle of Mycenae Interments transferred from 
Bee-hive Tombs to Shaft Graves in Times of Danger. 

In my work on the interrelation of the Bee-hive Tombs and Shaft 
Graves of Mycenae the bearing ot this hitherto unregarded evidence of 
other related phenomena on the finds there has been pointed out in some 
detail. 1 The connexions thus established may be thought indeed to have 
solved what had been hitherto the great ‘ Riddle of Mycenae '. 

Here in one case, we find magnificent ntausolea without contents, while Impos- 
in the other — just within a neighbouring bay of the city wall constructed to theon- 
contain them — are mere stone-lined pits closely packed together, but con- ot earlier 
taming the richest group of burial deposits that has ever been brought to shaft 
light.- Both groups of tombs may be fittingly described as ‘royal’, but it was 
plainly impossible to suppose that two separate contemporary dynasties had dynasty 
existed at Mycenae burying their dead almost within a stone's throw of Lenae 
each other in two entirely different fashions. 

It had thus become a generally accepted axiom that the two different 
kinds of sepulture of which we have evidence in the early remains of Mycenae 
supply the records of an earlier and a later dynasty. To the earlier of these 
were ascribed the pit-graves unearthed by Schliemann within the later 
Acropolis wall, much of the contents of which was from the first recognized 
to be of great antiquity. By Dr. Adler and others the construction of these 
was referred to the Danai. The great bee-hive chambers, which by analogy 
must also have served a sepulchral purpose, though found void of their con- 
tents, were, archaeologically speaking, ‘to let’, and excellent tenants were 
found for them in the Achaeans. 

This idea of an earlier and later dynasty marked by distinctive modes 
of burial, was, indeed, once more brought forward in connexion with the 
recent excavations ot the British School at Athens at Mycenae. 

According to the view there expressed, part of the old native cemetery 
(distinguished by cist graves with ‘rustic’ contents) was made use ot by 
a new dvnastv, which came in ‘ not long before the beginning ot the Six- 
teenth Century 1;. c.’, and to which the name of the ‘Shaft Grave Dynasty’ 
is there given. The cemeterv, according to this theory, went out of use tor 
royal interments in the Mainland Period (‘ Late Helladic I contemporary 

1 The Shaft Gnxvcs and Tee-hive Tombs of at Arkhanes, resembling the Jlee-hive Tombs 
Mycenae and their Interrelation (Macmillan, of Mycenae in construction, sec, too, f. at., 

1929). Tor features of relationship between p. 64 seqq., and Tigs. 2 ‘i. .‘M. l.xcerpts from mv 
the Mycenae tholni and the primitive examples Shaft-Grave book are here inserted in the text 
of Mesara, e.g. the lintel 1 1 >cks, see T.otM, ° T01 the richness here consists not onlv in 
ii, Tt. I, p. 40 seqq. Tor the •well-chamber' the weight of bullion but in the artistic values. 
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with the First Late Minoan of Crete, possibly ‘ because a new dy nasty now sat 
on the throne of Mycenae’. From about the end of ‘L. H. I ’ begins the series 
of Tholos Tombs, ‘ which from their impressive and noble architecture we can 
only regard as the tombs of kings. . . . The different method of burial 
inclines us to the belief that a change of dynasty took place at Mycenae ’. 
This ‘second dynasty’ Mr. Wace calls the ‘Tholos Tomb Dynasty'. 
Since, typologically, the ‘ Atreus ’ and ‘ Clytemnestra ’ Tombs represented 
the most advanced aspect of the development of these great vaults, the 
logical consequence was to refer their construction to a considerably later 
date and to a period defined as ‘Late Helladic III’, the ceramic equiva- 
lency of which he further sought in a sherd found beneath the broken and 
repaired threshold of the ‘ Atreus ’ Tomb-, in fact belonging, according to the 
Minoan classification, to an epoch roughly corresponding in Cretan terms 
with the beginning of L. M. Ill b and to a date some three centuries later 
than the establishment of the ‘ Shaft Grave Dynasty ’. 

The attribution of this, the most splendid monument of Minoan archi- 
tectural Art on the Mainland side, to the last Age of Mycenaean decadence, 
might itself be regarded as a nductio ad absurdum of this theory. 

The connexions with Middle Minoan Knossos here established show 
that in fact the finest architectural stage of the bee-hive tombs was really 
that represented bv the earliest of those built at Mycenae. Whatever 
were the antecedent stages of these great vaults, they make their appear- 
ance in Mainland Greece in a fully Minoized form, while others, typologically 
less advanced, were chronologically later. 3 

The construction of the Tombs of ‘Atreus’ and ‘ Clytemnestra ’, as 
other comparative data show, thus corresponds with the M. AI. Ill phase 
represented by the earliest elements in the Shaft Graves. The idea that 
the two sepulchral forms represent two different cL nasties must, in view of 
the Knossian evidence, be definitely discarded. How can the Tholos Tombs 
be later than the others when both their sculptural associations and elements 
of their contents go back to M. M. Ill ? 

But if here we have the records of one and the same dynasty — the 
great vaults on the one side, empty of their burials, the pits on the other 
with their huddled interments — the field is free for the natural explanation 

U.S ..1 , .v\\, p. ;i)i and at. S'. , \l\i. Dr, Hall, in his re\ lew of' mv Shaft-Grave 

P- no buqip woik, published, after his death, in /.//..S'., 

!»■ 337 - 1 L- 7 6 «. (For this degenerate i (logo), pp. 337. 33S. compares the sudden 
lugment see below p. 352, Fig. 'Jill, and appeaiance of a might} I’uamid, due to ’a 
p 350 supi ) great genius like Imhotep '. 
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of the whole phenomena. The original interments of the mighty dead and 
their treasured relics had taken place in the bee-hive tombs. At a time of 
pressing danger the contents of these had been transterred to pits in the 
old cemetery beneath the walls where the indigenous Helladic folk had 
buried their dead in shallow cists in earlier days. As, indeed, is seen from 
the Sixth Shaft Grave — a real burial 1 — and by another grave, the base of 
which was found by the explorers of the British School, nearer the Lion's 
Gate, the Minoan Conquerors had already from the first partly devoted 
this area for purposes of interment. 

It is safe to inter that this general removal took place at a date con- 
siderably later than the bulk at least of the original sepultures within the 
great bee-hive vaults. 

The latest painted pottery of the Minoan class found in the Shaft 
Graves is that of Grave I. The group of three interments, here brought 
to light, probably, as in the case ot Grave III, of women, contained indeed 
one fine ewer exhibiting the best ‘ marine stvle ' ot L. M. I b , the designs ot 
which still show signs of unfixed white pigment — an early symptom. On 
other clay vessels, however, from this Grave we see the degradation of the 
double-axe motive into a kind of bivalve shell with wavy lines above and 
below, and a simple dotted background.' 1 This in fact represents an out- 
growth of L. hi. I b, hardly represented in Crete itself, but very characteristic 
of Mainland Greece, and which must indeed have largely run parallel with 
the later phase of L. M. II ‘ Palace Style’ of Knossos. As proposed below, this 
stage from the Minoan point of view may be classified as ' L. hi. I c'. 

The interments in this case are marked by diadems and pendants ot 
a much plainer geometrical style than those of the somewhat parallel 
sepultures of Grave III. 

The diadems from Grave I, how r ever, are so identical in style with those 
from Grave IV (which has associations going back to L. hi. I a) that we 
may regard them as contemporary with the ewer of the fine early L. hi. I b 
class touncl in the tomb. This implies a date round about 1500 i:.c\, while 
the stylistically later 1 L. hi. I c ’ vases indicate rather the second halt of the 
fifteenth century as the epoch of their final transference. 

1 he appearance of a group ot votive vessels in Grave I V later in date 
than the relics associated with the original interments is clearly easier to 
reconcile with a theory of re-internment. 

1 See A. ]•'., Shaft Graves, d-'V.. pp. i(> and Atlas, l’l. Cl. XIX (kjij). 

17 and i<), :o, ic. Jl'iJ.. I’l. CI.XY 1 I, n,o. Ac, and see 

- C. Karo, Si!iach f s.ral‘cr van J/i ktnai. lielnw. p. 292 seiju . and 1 117. -'27 a- c. 
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The removal of the royal dead from the great tholoi having been con- 
cluded, the Enceinte wall of the Citadel was here widened out into a capa- 
cious bay to protect the remains. 

As to the fundamental difference in character of the Sixth Grave, ex 
hypothesi earl)' constructed in what had been the old native graveyard one 
or two points may be mentioned. It represents a sepulture in a pit-grave 
of a normal Minoan type. In this case alone we have evidence of heredit- 
ary succession, the bones of the first occupant being swept into a corner — 
a not unusual procedure. The skeleton of the second interment is extended 
in the regular manner and is in quite a difterent state of preservation from the 
huddled remains in the other tombs. It is only here, too, that we see the 
vessels that were the pcailium of the dead regularly arranged near the head 
of the grave. The number of indigenous forms among these, partly taken 
over, it would seem, from those of the primary burial, itself marks the Age 
of Settlement. 

In the case of other Shaft Graves a certain confusion due to transporta- 
tion, the signs of haste, the cramped position of the bodies, and evidence of 
simultaneous interment, all point to the same conclusion. 

On general grounds — when the niceties of Minoan Periods were yet un- 
dreamed of— -this idea of transference within the walls had already been 
suggested by Professor Percy Gardner 1 and had independently been put 
forward by myself . 2 

The various new and convincing evidences — derived from discoveries 
relating to the ‘ Middle Palace ’ at Knossos — for the view that the date of the 
finest of the Bee-hive Vaults, the Tombs of ‘ Atreus’ and of ‘Clytemnestra’, 
in fact corresponds with that of the earliest relics found in the Shaft Graves, 
and that the transference of the relics at a time of danger to a place of 
safety subsequently included within the Acropolis wall, have been recently 
set out in my compendious work on the Shaft Graz'd and Bee-hive Tombs 
of Mycenae and their interrelation. Parts of this are incorporated in the 
present Section, and it is gratifying to recall the receipt from Professor 
Friedrich von Duhn- --the ‘Grand Old Man’ of German archaeology — a 
few months before his widely lamented death, a letter in which he records 
his general acceptance of the views stated in that work. 

He had taken it up, he there informed me, with strong pre-eonceivecl 
views in favour of the Bee-hive Tombs being later than the Shaft Graves, ns 
set forth in the volume describing the British School Excavations at 

1 In tile r/\ A’critU'. 1SS7, and .\Lv 

C/iii/'ttis 111 (i/tik Ihstny. 1S92. [>[). 7<>. 7S. 


: In an Adunolean Lecture : unpuhlLtied. 
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Mycenae . 1 2 * ‘But now’, he continues, ‘having read it through twice, and 
after examining your views under every aspect, having weighed your reasons 
and all the surprising parallels put forward, I am highly inclined to believe 
that you are perfectly right. It seems to me and to other students who 
have perused it, to be a very important discovery, which reconciles what 
had appeared to be incompatible phenomena 

‘It is hard to suppose’. Professor Gardner wrote, ‘that the whole 
contents of the circle of stones were not placed where they were found 
on one definite occasion ... I conceive that on some occasion, when the 
city of Mycenae was in danger from some invading foe, the people of the 
city began to fear lest the bodies and treasures of their early kings, buried 
in the beehive-shaped tombs outside the walls of the citadel, should fall into 
hostile hands. So they must have removed bodies and treasures alike to a 
spot within the walls of the Akropolis. thinking that, at least within those 
might}’ walls, safety would be found.’ :: This simple explanation remains 
the best. 


Shaft-Grave Deposits synchronous with Relics found in two Great 

‘ Tholoi 

It would appear, moreover, that the contents of the Shaft Graves and Contents 
what traces remain of those of the Beehive Tombs cover precisely the same prave^ 
period of time. Manv of the bronze swords and splendid inlaid weapons s > nchr °- 

1 rATTVTT-Tri- . 1 nuus \\ 1th 

of the Graves are clearly ot M. M. Ill fabric or of the transitional M. M. relics 

III-L. M. I Age , 4 and polychrome pottery was found in the M. M. Ill style.' 

The lower limit on the other hand is marked bv the occurrence of pottery of s reat 

' 1 J tholoi. 

the mature L. M. I b style/' On the other hand, the ‘ Atreus ’ and ‘ Clytem- 
nestra ’ Tombs contained, as we have seen, the remains of a whole series of 
stone vases of M. M. Ill fabric. 


1 />. .S’. A., vol. x\v. Careful as is much 
of the work in this volume, the conclusions 
arrived at on nearly all the main points con- 
cerned need wholesale revision in view of the 
Cretan evidence. 

2 It is sad to think, however, that like the 
favourable verdict of Dr. Mall, expressed in 
the last number of the Hellenic /aunuif these 
words of encouragement should in both cases 
come from be\ond the Dark River. 

Gardner, .Vat 1 Chatters n Grtt'k Ih$lory, 
pp. 77. 7S. 

IV. k 


1 See A. E., Shaft Gratis, IS c., p. 32 sef]<]. 
A good example of a M. A F . Ill sword blade 
is that partlx reproduced in I’, of J/., ii. Ft. II, 
p. 4, Sr. l'ig. 2S8, />. with an early foim of the 
"Sacral Ivy ’ motive. For Late Minoan swords 
see below, ^ 1 r5- 

Shaft Grafts, cr-v., pp. 24-fi. and ef. /’. 

J/. i. p. <>co and n. 2. Some of this mav have 
been made on the spot : some was certainlv 
imported, including a fragment of a vase in 
the M . M. Ill ‘ tortoise-shell ripple' stvle. 

Shaft (irtift t, /'<•. . pp 2 j, 24, Figs. 1 2, 13 
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It is, moreover, a highly suggestive fact that remains of gold plates and 
roundels, answering' to those found in such abundance in the Shaft Graves 
and with characteristic curvilinear decoration of a similar character, occurred 
within the great tholoi. 





Fig. 182 . Gold Emuossed Roundels with Simple Scrolls and Trkjultkas : 
a , r rom ‘ Atreus ’ Tomi; ; b , c , ‘ Clviemnestra { f ). 


A small round plate of thin gold (Fig. 182, (?) 1 found by Stamatakis 
within the ‘ Atreus ’ vault shows a triple S pattern in a simple form that 
recalls the tradition of Early Minoan seal-stones. 2 * So, too, in a more 
developed triquetral form, similar embossed patterns on the disks were also 
found, in the ‘ Cl\ tenmestra ’ Tomb (Fig. 182 b , <•). It must, further, be re- 
garded as a suggestive circumstance that they recur in a practically identical 
shape on a series of embossed disks from the Fourth Shaft Grave (see 
Fig. 1 Sb, (?, b , c). a Later in its associations is a fragment of a small gold plate 
brought out, with others, from the doorway ot the ‘ Atreus' tomb, by the 
Ephor Stamatakis, 4 and developed for me by Monsieur Gillieron, fils, in 
Fig. 184. It formed part of a fine spiral and papyrus pattern of the same 
class as that which decorated the ceiling ot the Orchomenos chamber. 
From a fragment in painted plaster relief lound by the Oueen’s Megaron at 
Knossos, it would appear that in its restored shape it was covered by 
a stucco ceiling of similar design. 

The fragment of gold plate and the ceilings of Knossos and Orcho- 
menos show this spiral and pap\ rus design in its fine early form, also 


1 Ihawn In Monsieur ( '.ilheron. fil-c from 
the onpm.il. enlaiped 2 diameters Ct. Mate, 

op. cit.. p .’,54. 1' ip. 74. s’ 

J See .dune, ct. l’.of .]/., ii. l’t. I. pp 19b. 

t 07, and Ftps. 1 0.7-7. More developed lornn 
ot these S pattern-, .lie ttipr.ived on some ot 


the ivorv dixk-. from the thu'os at Old Pylos 
illustrated hy K. Muller, Ath. Mitth.. x\iv, 
p. 2S5, Figs. 7, S. 

K.g. Schliemann, Mycenae, p. 265, 

40c). 

4 W.ue. n.S.A ., \\v p. 334, hp. 74 g 


no. 
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illustrated by Eighteenth Dynasty Egyptian examples. On the Tiryns 
frieze 1 it appears in a form closeh dependent on that of the Knossos 
Megaron. 

We have here the evidence of a relic of an intermediate epoch, answering 



a b t d 

Fn,. 18S. Triple. ‘ Put-hooks' axi> Triquetral Designs : e, b, e ox Gold Disks, 

M\clxae ; d, Minoax Seat.. 



Fig, 181. (’.OLD Plate wiih Emiios-ed Design- of 
Spirals and Papyrus. Restored iw Monsieur F. Gil- 
i.ieron, m.s: a B ou r 2 diamfifks. 


apparently to the mature 

L. M. I a phase, from its 

original place of deposit. 

The lower limits of Latest 
, . of the 

the continuous use 01 comnui - 
these two tholoi cannot ^* ainic 
be ascertained from the relics in 
confused data preserved, and 
but as a <>eneral rule it ^. hait 

( , raves — 

appears that wherever, L. M. 1 1 >. 
either at Mycenae itself 
or in the case of other 
bee-hive tombs of the 


Morea, such as those of Vapheio, 2 the Messenian Pylo.x 3 or that ot Nestor 
(Kakovatos) 4 , the last pottery of the continuous series of interments belongs 
to the same late L. M. I b stage, including also those here classed as c and 


1 Schliemann, Tiryns , PI V, pp. 29S, 299 : 
Rodenwaldt, Fries Jes Megatons, PI. VII and 
]). 4j seqq. Dr. Rodenwaldt rightly ret ogni/.ed 
the close lelatiunship ol the Tirynthi.m design 
with that of the Knossian fragment reptoduced 
by him, op. dt ., p. 45. I'ig. 14. 

2 Tvjuntas. ’E </>. A p\„ tSSq, PI. \ II. 

17 . Posanquet. f. II. S., \\i\ (10041, PI. XI 

and p. 3 1 7 seqq. 


: See K. Kuroniotes, T.<£. ’A/j\., 1914, 

p. 1 14, Figs. 25, 26. In p. ro4 seqq. ate 
given a series ot specimens ot P. M. Ill/t 
pottery, mostly of "Metope Stile’ that appear 
here per saltum and belong to a later stiati- 
graplnc I101 i/on. 

1 K. Muller, Ath. Mi/lb., 11)09, PI. X\ I 
seqq. 
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corresponding with the latest vases found in the Shaft Graves. In the 
‘ Aegisthos ’ Tomb at Mycenae , 1 while some painted fragments of the L. M. 
I a class were found and one or two of M. M. Ill fabric, the great mass of 
the fragments belonged to the L. M. I b style, their whole facies recalling 
the fine ‘anaphoras' of Kakovatos. while other sherds showed double axes 
in their derivative L. M. I c shape . 2 

After this lougo intervallo — appear sherds of L. M. 1 1 1 date, 
according to the Cretan classification, including the ‘corkscrew’ type of 
whorl-shell and fragments with the ‘ metope’ pattern. These Litter supply 
parallels to the sherd of this class found beneath the broken threshold of 
the ‘ Atreus’ Tomb and to the abundant L. M. Ill b pottery in its restored 
dromos. It looks as if, so far as this great group ot bee-hive tombs, extended 
across the Peloponnese, were concerned, there had been some general break 
soon after the close of the Cretan L. M. I b Period, followed by a long interval 
of desertion. That the remains found in the Shaft Graves should cease at 
the same epoch looks as if the whole was the result of some widespread 
catastrophe, the consequence of which in the case of Mycenae was the 
removal of the royal dead with their relics for security’s sake to the old 
cemetery of the Acropolis border, henceforward to be included within the 
walls. 


Stelae originally placed under Vaults as well as in the open. 

Against this conclusion the discovery above the Shaft Graves of 
grave-stones or their remains, some of them coeval with their earliest con- 

o 

tents, is not itself an argument. Sufficient evidence exists that such stelae 
were erected above grave-pits under vaults as well as those in the open. 

An example of a tombstone placed within a chamber tomb cut in 
the rock had long since been afforded by the well-known painted stela from 
Mycenae . 3 This was found by Tsountas in the later walling that blocked 
the entrance to a small niche in the inner rock-wall of the chamber, which 
itself was of circular form . 4 It is highly probable that it had originally 
stood above a small burial pit in the main chamber, containing human 

1 W.u e. />. .S'. p. 312 seqg. (potter} two \\u\y '-talk', al>o\e and below, 
from the tho/as), I.. M. 1 / apptar-> there a-. For thb and tile salt reeding examples 

‘ Late Helladii' II’. 'I hanks to the kindness see ahn my Shaft Craves, dw., pp. Oi- ^ 
of l’rokssor I >roop. I have before me his lull heie repeated, 
notes and skeWhts of the pottery found in 1 l.tb. -\/)\.. pp. r--'r. 

the ‘ Aettisthos ' Tomb. and 2. 

- 1 ah r-like d< 'iihle-a\t bladi s appear with 


and Plates 1 
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bones and some painted vessels belonging to the latest Mycenaean epoch. 
The stela itself, consisting of a kind of sandstone, identical with that of 
one of those from the Shaft Graves, is of special interest as having 
been used in two very different periods. The stone was originally sculp- 
tured, and its face when exposed shows two upper compartments with 
engraved disks. 1 In its later phase it was covered with a thin layer of 
plaster about 3 millimetres thick, divided into zones of painted designs, the 
most important of which depicts a row of helmeted warriors armed with 
round shields and spears, and almost identical in style and costume with the 
figures on the 'Warrior Vase’. It may indeed be taken to have served 
auain for the "rave as re-used to contain the remains of the later occu- 
pants to whom the Late Mycenaean vases belonged. A double-axe motive 
is repeated on the sides. 

Two other slabs were found in the entrance to the tomb, though they 
cannot be regarded as parts of its regular blocking. One of these w r as 
plain, the other showed incised decoration consisting ot curves and chevrons. 
These stelae were of the same kind of sandstone as that above described. 

In the rectangular chamber at Dendra near Midca — rightly regarded by 
Professor Persson as a cenotaph 2 * — two stelae were set near the right wall, 
facing a table for offerings, while at the back of the tomb was a hearth and 
a sacrificial platform. It was thus a house ot the dead ; but there was no 
trace of interment. The stelae here were rude menhirs of oblong shape 
and with more or less rectangular projections above — like those of some 
Trojan ‘idols’ — representing the heads. 11 In this case the upright slabs — 
as, in their origin, no doubt, all gravestones -stood for the departed them- 
selves and supplied material dwelling-places for their ghosts. 

That stelae were also connected with sepulchral vaults of the bee-hive 
class is shown by the discoverv of remains of such in the interior of the 
tholos near the Argive Heraeon at the time of its exploration. Together 
with remains due to the falling in of the vault, there came to light a frag- 
ment of a slab of dark stone, 90 centimetres high and 40 cm. broad and 
thick. 4 The explorer of this chamber supposed that there had been some 


1 Ts-ountas, AvittTKaefxa riic.Vui (Y M rm/rais, 
A/,^ , iSSS, pp. 127, 12S. Figs. 4, 4 a. 
Cf., too. Tsountas and Manatt, J/i eenaeaH 
,-/gc\ p. 152, and Fig. 53. 

- A. \V. l’eivion, Kiniyayras'en i Dendra, 

Gold fy mi 1 >ch anara f\ nd t ran L '/^nn/iniparmi, 

192O 01. h 1027 ( Stockholm, 102S). p. 135 wqq. 


Op. lit., p. 147 ( Figure V Surface borings 
are risible at intervals, such as often appear 
on menhirs for the purpose of anointing. 

1 It had a piece of lead adhering to its 
upper surfai e, where it was damaged, which 
indicated that another block had been at- 
tached to it or a breakage mended. 
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stone platform on the top of the tholos , upon which stelae were set. 1 2 But it 
is more probable that in this case, too, the grave-stones had been set up on 
the floor of the vault, where 
their individual relation- 
ship to the interments 
would be clearly marked. 

The evidence of careful 
socketing in a stone base 
itself illustrates Schlie- 
mann’s observations regard- 
ing the tomb-stone found 
over the Third Shaft 
Grave. 

A good instance in 
point has now been sup- 
plied by the early cemetery 
of Mavro Spelio at Knossos, 
that lies on the height 
beyond the Kairatos, the 
laree rock-chambers of 
which, though they con- 
tinued in use to L. M. Ill, 
in all cases seem to have 
yone back well into the 
Middle Minoan Age. Here Mr. E. }. Forsd\ke, in the course of his excava- 
tion of Tomb I\ , came across the limestone slab, about 3 feet high, 
shown in Fig. 1 S 5 ,- in which we must surely recognize a sepulchral stela? 
Although its upper curve is but rudely fashioned, its lower part, as we shall 
see, was definitely shaped with a view to fixing it in an upright position. 
I'lie fore-part ot this tomb had been destroyed, and the slab lay in the 
left-hand compartment ot the back of the vault. There can be no 
question, therelore, ot its having been part ot the door blocking, the 
entrance itself having long disappeared, and indeed such blockings always 
consist of comparatively small rough stones. There were no deep pits 



Fin. 185. Siei a from Chamber Tomb IV, Mavro 
Spf.i 10. Knossos, with Mark of the Lfvki -m which 

IT HAD BERN INSERTED BELOW. 


1 Staniatakis, II q>t ~m —ufia to Ilpa/or 

kaOufiUrbziTits Tiubor (. I th. - \I itik . [ ,S - ,S . p 

271 Seqq.). 

2 E. T. Forsdyke, Ttu Mavro S/ e.'io Ct me 
ten at Knossos {J!. S. . /., wviu, p. 2.43 seqq. . 


sec p. 24S. and p. 255, Fig. 7). 

The lower section of the slab is some- 
what obscured in Fig. 185 by the blocks used 
to fix it 111 an upright position fot nn photo- 
graph 
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in this tomb, but it may have stood beside some clay coffin placed on 
the floor. It lay below the stratum in which remains of L. M. Ill larnakcs 
occurred, and in the opinion of the excavator belonged to the M. M. Ill 
level. 1 Although the surface of the stone had not preserved any traces of 
coloured design, we may well believe that it had once been painted. 

That the stela had been set upright in the ground appears from an 
interesting feature in the slab itself. At about a foot from the ground, as 
is clearly shown in the phototype (Fig. 185 ), the surface of the stone shows 
a horizontal line, marking the level up to which it had been originally 
inserted in the floor of the vault. 

There is nothing therefore to exclude the possibility that the grave 
stelae of Mycenae originally found their place beneath the great vaults. If 

-as those accustomed to a Minoan atmosphere can hardly doubt — they 
had been originally adorned with bright colouring, this protected situation 
would have been more favourable to them. Where their surface was plain 
and smooth, this sheltered situation would have been more favourable for 
preserving such painted records. The matter, however, is not essential to 
the present argument and it is quite possible that stelae were set up before 
or above the great T/ioloi. 

Reliefs on Stelae of Mycenae of Knossian Lapidary School. Influence 

of Seal-types. 

Like the ‘metope’ of the facade of the ‘ Atreus ’ Tomb, the reliefs 
of the gypsum slabs brought by Lord Elgin from its fore-hall, and the 
steatite ‘ medallion ’ pithoi from the ‘ Clytemnestra ' Tomb, as well as the 
other stone-work vessels and fragments associated with these sepulchral 
vaults, the decorative elements of the relief on the Grave stelae themselves 
take 11s once more to the lapidary School of Knossos. 

I he Grave stelae- of Mycenae seem to have been, for the most part 
at least, sculptured by craftsmen whose ordinary work was connected with 
the goldsmith’s art, and who — though skilful enough in their reproduction 

1 These supplementary details have been p. aS6 seqq.). The whole material has since 
kindly supplied to me by Mr. Forsdvke been carefully collected and arranged by Mr. 

- The s/etae were first separately treated W. A. Ilelirtley in />’. A. \xv, p. 1 26 seqq., 
by \V. Reichel, Die mxkenischen Grabstelen , and Plates XIX-XXI. To this must now be 
in Eranos Vmdobonensis, pi. 24 seqq. A added the excellent photographic reproduc- 
fresh examination of the material was under- tions of the stelae in Prof. G. Karo's publica- 
taken by l)r. Kurt M tiller in his Fnthmykuiische tion. Jhe Sell tehtgraber von Mvkenai (Munich, 
Reliefs ( Jahrbuch d. Arch. Inst., \\\\ see r q 50. Plates Y-X). 
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of border patterns taken directly from the ornamental designs — show 
a great unevenness in their execution ot figured reliefs. The spirali- 
form motives here represented —apart from 
those belonging in a more general way to the 
Cretan and Aegean class in its wider sense — 
specifically belong, as I have elsewhere demon- 
strated in detail, to an ‘ Egypto-Minoan ’ class. 

Especially instructive in this connexion is the 
pattern formed of eight C-scrolls linked within 
a circle seen on Stela \ I, which, as shown 
below, is literally taken over from a Cretan 
type, of M. M. Ill date, found on clay sealings 
both at Zakro and in the Harbour Town of 
Knossos (Fig. 1 8<»). 

A table showing Twelfth and Thirteenth 
Dynasty Egyptian examples as seen on scarabs 

compared with others supplied by Minoan decorative patterns is here 
reproduced , 1 in Fig. 187, and is of particular value in its bearing on similar 
designs that appear on the Mycenae stelae. An interesting point in these 
comparisons is that, though taken over onto larger monumental art, and 
reproduced both in painting and sculpture, these patterns belong in their 
original stage essentially to the sphragistic field. In conformity with this, 
the Egyptian quatrefoil motive, borrowed in the case of f from a sealing- 
on a Ixahun papjrus, takes the oval outline adapted to the scarab shape. 
On the Cretan specimens, o. />, on the other hand, we see round types 


lie;. 186. Cl ay Skai -imi'rks- 
mox i ro.u II.\ri;ui r Town, 
Kxos-os. Cf. Fin. 187 /.Z\kro 
ami Fin. 188 a . 


answering to the Minoan seals. The impression p, copied from a Zakro 
sealing, which also reappears on the clay seal-impression found in the 
Harbour Town of Knossos (Fig. 186), has in this connexion a special 
interest. Except for the lozenge inserted in its centre it will be seen to 
be identical with a sculptured pattern inserted in the border of Stela VI at 
Mycenae (Fig. 188, a), the resemblance, indeed, being so striking that we 
must infer a direct dependence on a M.M. Ill seal-tv] e. Fig. 188, />, shows 
a similar affinity to that seen in Fig. 187, k. illustrated by a fresco fragment 
from Knossos, of earlier date. 

Thus the patterns on the Stela No. 6 , given in Fig. 187 , tell their 
own tale. 


M hen tracing the origin ot ornamental groups found on similar objects 

See of J/., n, I’t. T. pp. 109-202, and p. 51, Fi" 39 fiom which tin- part of the 
Fiy-. 110 \ and 1 lo 1;, and Shaft If raves, Ise.. text i- repeated. 
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the principle ‘ noscitur a sociis' will be found as useful a guide as in other 
cases. Where, then, we are able definitely to assign certain special motives 




STELA V T -« GOLD PLATE. VEt 1 SHAFT 

SHAFT GRAVE CRAVE MYCENAE 



IVORY COME S1CNET CRETE N|/vjj| 
HAGIA ^ TRIADA E M HI f 



GRAVE MYCENAE 


Fin. 187. 1 Eoypio-MiNOAn ’ Decorative Scrolls and 'iheir Reaction at Mycenae. 


among the spiraliform elements of the Mycenae gravestones to this 'Egypto- 
Minoan’ family, a strong presumption arises that other simpler ingredients 
met with in the same connexion belong to the same category, although 
they themselves may be of a less specialized kind, and in themselves capable 
of having- been taken from a much wider circle of similar forms. It is an 

O 

undoubted fact that the ‘ Egypto-Minoan ’ group illustrated by the Table of 
Fig. 187 is itself to a large extent allied to a wider ornamental province, 
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extending to the North and North-East of the Aegean. The spiral 
system itself, though deeply rooted in the Cyclades, is quite excep- 
tional amongst Early 1 and even 
Middle Helladic remains, and, 
on the face of it, it does not 
seem probable that a lapidary 
sculptor, working amidst thor- 
oughly Minoized surroundings, 
should have taken one part of 
his decorative motive from 
these, and sought the others in 
some vague indigenous non- 
Minoan source . 2 

Features of M. M. Ill • Marine ’ 
Style taken over on Stela of 
Shaft Grave V. 

Of special interest in its 
relation to the ‘ marine ’ style 
of the M. M. Ill Palace is the 
stela. Fig. 189, found above the 
Fifth Shaft Grave. :i The main 
personal theme here is of a 
martial kind. A man in a chariot with a triangular dirk slung bv his side 
and holding a long spear, seems to have overthrown another warrior wearing 
a crested helmet, who lies beneath the legs of the galloping horse. The 
chariot itself is of a characteristic Minoan form. The pole that runs up 
from the front of the chariot floor is linked to the upper part of its 
breastwork 4 and its recurved end is seen behind the near horse's neck. 
A part of the girth is also visible and the loop of the knotted cord by 
which it was fastened to the yoke. The fallen warrior lies, apparently, 




b 


Fig. 188 . a, Se\l Pattern (C-Scroi.i.s) on 
Stela VI, at Mvcfnaf. : b. Running Pattern on 
same Stela. 


; Incised spirahform decoration appears on 
part of the lim of a pithos from Zvgouries 
(( . Blegen, 'ygoi/rie >\ p. 121, Fig. 714, ft). 
As Dr. lilegen remarks (p. 1221: ■ the spiral 
is, to say the least, exceedingly rare among 
the <lecoratl\e motives of the Parly Helladic 
Period ’. 

Ihis is what seems to he intended In- 


Dr. K. Muller's - alteinheimische 1 lekorations- 
kunst ' ( Fruhmyhenisclu Reliefs, p. 28S). 

= This figure is taken from an original 
photograph of Sehhemann’s. 

4 The point of attachment, howeter, seems 
here to hr- near the horses' hind-quarters, unlike 
the I.ater Minoan arrangement. 
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with his head turned towards the lower margin of the field, 1 and is 
covered by an 8-shaped shield, the traces of conventional patches on 
which show that it was covered with bull’s hide. The straight line 
down his back may best be interpreted as the border of a long mantle, 
or perhaps a plaid, which was certainly an article of Minoan attire. 
From the typical shield and crested helm we may perhaps infer that 
the victory here recorded was gained over some other member of the 
conquering race. 

The feat of arms here depicted is emphasized below by a lion pursuing 
his quarry. This allusive glorification ot the warrior prince ‘ as a young lion 
roaring on his prey ’ - is curiously suggestive both of the imagery and of the 
1 parallel’ style of Hebrew poetry. 

Features Specially interesting features of this relief, in the present connexion, are 

M.M. ill the irregularly outlined designs behind and before the chariot scene, in the 
■marine’ latter case with granular marking within. These designs might be regarded 

st) le 0 0 o o o 

taken as in a general way representative of rocky landscape — not very favourable, 
onm lt: might he thought, for hunting in a chariot ! But the more precise com- 
itflae. parisons now at our disposal show the real source of the filling-in motive 
to which the artist here has had recourse. It is in fact a convention taken 
over, without any consideration of appropriateness," from what may be called 
the ‘marine cycle’ of Middle Minoan wall-painting and reliefs. What we 
see behind are the conventional rocks of the sea margin 4 and the granular 
marking within the cuspecl outline in front is a further indication of a pebbly 
shore. This dual delineation in fact recurs on the remarkable M. M. Ill 
burial-jar from Pach_\ammos, with swimming dolphins in the intervening 
space. 

In this relief, too, the imperfection of the sculpture of the figured designs 
contrasts, as in other cases, with the comparative success attained in the 
decorative border. The recurring S-shaped motives here represent one of 
the earliest Minoan seal patterns, and their excrescences, suggestive of leaves 
and buds, are found in the same connexion. ' They are akin to the tendrils 
which otherwise take their place, 1 '' and both types are illustrated by the gold 


! This, too, is also Dr. Kurt Muller's view, 
Friihmykcnisehe Reliefs, Jahrb. d. Arch. Inst., 
1915, p. 287. The crest of the helmet falling 
down to the neck is also correctly recognized. 

" Isaiah \x\i. 4. 

The conventional imitation of rocks, in- 
deed. is also applied to landscape. Iiut the 
double excrescences seen in the version shown 


on the right of this stela have a distinctly 
marine association. In their completer form 
they represent coralline or seaweed. 

4 Rocks by themselves are also used for 
land scenery, as in the case of the ‘ Saffron- 
Gatherer' I lesco. 

’ Cf. P. of J/„ ii. l’t. I, p. fgy. Fig. lor,, (>. c. 

' ll/d.. p. 196, Fig. in.-,. Dr. Kuit Muller, 
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plaques from the Shaft Graves themselves. These decorative borders 
betray once more the hand of a goldsmith or of a seal engraver, whose 
services had been enlisted for work on the larger material. The marine 
motives here seen may have been taken over from some small reliet 
on an imported stone vase and need not have been copied directly from 
frescoes on the Palace walls. We seem to have here the work of a Minoan 
lapidary working on the Mainland site. 

On the slda, Fig. 190 also found above Grave V, the chariot is much 
more imperfectly sketched than on Fig. ISO, and the horse’s tail seems to 
be a compromise with a lion’s. The blade of the sword held by the 
charioteer is of an acute triangular form, resembling one with gold plated 
studs found within the Grave itself. It still preserves a M. M. II type, 
representing indeed a development of one of the earlier M. M. II phase, 
found in the smaller tholos of Ilagia Triada. The form ot the weapon held 
by the man in front of the horse also seems to be Minoan. 2 

Here again the rude drawing of the figured subjects contrasts with the 
comparatively neat work of the purely decorative parts of the designs — and 
we may once more recognize the handiwork of a craftsman more accustomed 
to goldsmith's work. 

It suggests a jeweller whose chief interest lay in the ornamental side 
of his productions. The contrast here visible recalls indeed that seen 
in the case of the small reliet on the gold plates of the two hexagonal 
wooden caskets found in the Grave. 3 On these the sides, showing finely em- 
bossed linked spirals, are coupled with others with lions hunting stags, in 
a crudely decorative style. None the less every characteristic feature, both 
in the style and the design, is ot pure Minoan origin. We see the typical 
’ fl>iiig gallop ’, the toliage and shoots of palms copied from Cretan models, 
and a large bull’s head inserted quite gratuitously in the background, just 


in discussing the decorative designs on this 
s/e/a ( Jahrbuck d. Arch. Inst. (\xx), 1915, 
pi>. 287, 288). regards them as due to natura- 
listic Minoan influence acting on the old 
geometric spirahtorm motive of indigenous 
(Mainland) origin. In view of the early 
sphragistic evidence now before 11s. however, 
it is clear that these motives came over, ready- 
made, from Minoan Crete. 

1 The design is in this case again traced 
from Schhemann's original photograph An 
excellent photographic repiodtit tic in is given 


by Karo, Schn tktgraber, l’l V. 

2 See A. K , Shaft Graves, sSV, p. 54 It 
also answers to Kchliemann's Mycenae, p. 279, 
lug- 44 2 - 

" Sehuchhardt, Schliemann' s Excavations. 
pp. 250-2, and Figs. 260-2: K. Muller. 
IruhmykaiiS' he Reliefs ( fahrb. d. k. J. Inst., 
x\\), pp. 205-8. The caskets and their 
repousse plates are now beautifully repro- 
duced in Karo, Schuchtyrabcr. Plates OXLIII, 
CLXIV. 
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Fariilk Sv/y..i rnon Grave Y, Mycenae. 
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as we see incongruous animals’ heads used to fill up vacant spaces on 
Minoan seals. The symmetrical series of curved lines on the deer’s antlers 
preserve a peculiarity of these as rendered on M. M. II intaglios. 1 

The main ornamental feature on the stela consists of interlocked 
spirals, three rows of which occupied the upper panel. The pendant double 
spiral below with a central loop, which is reproduced separately in Fig. 187, 
h, is really, as shown in the Table, a simple decorative equivalent of the 
' canopied ankh ’ series of the Egypto-Minoan group. The closely allied 
motive, Fig. 1ST, /, recurs on gold bands found within the Grave itself 2 It also 
appears on a fragment of another Grave-stone of which a restored drawing 
is given by Mr. Heurtlev,"’ and it is found again on a steatite pot that came 
to light, as an intrusive element, among L. M. \a vases from a tomb in 
Cerigo, itself probably of early Middle Minoan date. 4 The drawing of 
the scene below is exceptionally rude, contrasting with the comparatively 
neat work of the purely decorative part of the stela — we may recognize 
here, indeed, with great probability the work of a goldsmith set to execute 
a figured design in stone relief. The short sword held by the charioteer, as 
already noted, is of the early dagger-like type, and the long knife wielded 
by the apparently naked man in front also resembles a Cretan form. The 
contrast between the ornamental and figured elements of the design closely 
recalls the embossed plates belonging to two hexagonal caskets from this 
Grave. 

Enough will probably have been said to show that, where the spiral 
and allied curvilinear system appears on the stelae and embossed plates of 
Mycenae, even in a simple form, it cannot be separated from other more 
distinctive features of the system, and that these belong in fact to a Cretan 
class traceable from the M. M. I Period onwards. This class, as shown 
above — though it includes curvilinear forms of the C and S type and the 
simple spiral, itself of Early Minoan inheritance — is itself so interfused with 
elements of Egyptian Middle Kingdom origin that it has been convenient 
to apply to it the general term of* Egypto-Minoan ’. 

Connected rows of interlocked spirals recur, as is well known, over 
a wide primitive area North of the Aegean. It is no longer permissible, 

1 E g. V. of J/., i, p. 275, Fig. 204 (/. Com- " \V. A. Ileurtlev, The Grave Stelae of 
pare, too. the forepart ot the hunted wild goat Mycenae {B.S.A., xwi), p. 139, Fig. 3 2, a 
with //'/,/„ Fig. L ’04 .s'. All this to 1 >r. Muller, and an. 

is 1 altemheimibch rather than of Minoan 4 See /’. of ii, l’t. I, p. 199, and p. 2cS, 

derivation. Fig. 117 11. For the find see Ah Stais, ' \\>\. 

1 Schliemann, Mycenae, p. 326, no. 514 AeAr., i, p. 192. and Fig. t (somewhat de- 

seqq. fective 1 . 
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however, to pick out examples of the Mycenae group, such as that supplied 
by the stela shown in Fig. 190 , and connect them with some mysterious wave 
of ‘ Northern influence. The principle already invoked, 1 noscitur a sociis’, 
must again be applied in this case. Every single pattern with which these 
spirals, alike on the gold plates and Grave stelae , are associated is, in 
fact, of traditional Minoan derivation. 

Discovery of Sculptured Slabs at Knossos with Similar Reliefs of 
Interlocked Rows of Spirals. 

At Knossos connected rows of interlocked spirals are already a charac- 
teristic feature in M. M. Ill fresco decorations. 1 On painted vases again 
this type of ornament is frequent in the transitional M. M. Ill and L. M. I a 
ceramic phase. 2 A remarkable discovery made near the South-Western 
angle of the Palace site has now supplied the evidence of a sculptured slab 
with reliefs presenting the nearest existing parallel to the spiraliform panel 
of the stela from Mycenae illustrated in Fig. 190 . 

The find, consisting of two fragments of a limestone slab, was made in 
the unstratified filling of a well about 21 metres West of the North-West 
corner of the ‘ Theatral Area and the slope above this makes it probable that, 
like the small altar found some 12 metres from this in a Southerly direction, 
the slab itself had been connected with some structure of the nemhbourino- 

o o 

Palace angle. 

One of these fragments is shown in Fig. 191 m Its extreme width is 
27-4 centimetres and the height 30 centimetres; its mean thickness being 
about 9 cm. Here we see a sunken horizontal band with a double row of 
interlocked spirals in relief 10-5 centimetres broad. Above this, within 
a corner of an upper compartment (as here arranged), is a rosette originally 
eight centimetres in diameter with eight petals. There is further a trace of 
the continuation upwards of the double spiral band, enclosing thus the 
panel containing the rosettes. 

The other fragment (Fig. 191 , l>) shows parts of what is evidently a spiral 
band similar to that of Fig. 191 a. As, moreover, it was found in the same 
deposit, we may infer that it originally formed part of the same slab as the 
other, though it is not easy to define the relation of the two fragments. 
The section preserved is about 30 centimetres wide, as shown, and its 

1 ]’. ”. the painted stucco band found in a - Fur a good I.. M. I a example see the 
M. M. 1 1 1 a stratum above the ‘Loom- painttd ].rr from the Xorth-Ea-t House, 
weipht IU-ement'. /’. of .1/.. i. p. , 571 . try. P. „/ X f . 11 . I’t II, p. 4’.p W- 24b 
2 til). 
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extreme height 20 cm. Its remarkable feature is what appears to be a part 
of a round column in very flat relief on its right extremity. 



Fig. 191 a . Fragment or Sen. picked Slap, from Knosos, with 
Spirals and Rosette. 


Here the appearance of a shaft of such a kind in a slightly sunken 
space in the field suggests a comparison with the slightly rounded pillar set 
in a similar way in the central pier of the Tomb of the Double Axes at 
Isopata. 1 The religious character of the relief in that case is undoubted. 
Vessels of offering and objects of cult, including a bull's-head rhyton and 
bronze Double Axes of the ritual type, were found in front and on the 
ledge to the right of it, where was also the cist containing the remains of 
a departed warrior. It may have represented the departed himself in 

1 A. E., Tomb of the Double Axes, CTV. (An/ituologia, lxvj, p. 33 seqq., and Figs. 49 and 52. 

IV. s 
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baetylic form or, more probably, the pillar form of the Goddess whose 
sacred emblems were found near it. 

As seen on the sculptured slab before us, the suggestion of a similar 
pillar may at least be taken as an indication that it had a similar religious 
significance. There is not sufficient evidence that the fragments before us 

o <r> 

actually formed part of a sepulchral ste/a. They may, indeed, have be- 
longed to the facade of some sanctuary structure. The character of the 
double spiral band in any case supplies a real parallel to the similar feature 
on the Mycenae Grave-stone, and we are taken directly to Knossos as the 
home of this type of lapidary decoration, though both it and the rosette 
may well be ot somewhat later date. 



Fm. 191 />. Frxomfnt or Si ,\r. with Part or Spiral Border and Section of Flat 

Column : Knossos. 



0 98 . Anticipations of Later ‘ Palace Style' — L. M. I b Class : 

Finds of L. M. I Pottery in Egypt. 

Antecedents to 'Palace Style' of closing epoch ; Survivals of naturalism 
in L. M. I a ; Mature L. M. I a deposits in Palace due to partial catastrophe 
and structural changes ; L. M. I a deposit beneath ' East Stairs ' ; North-East 
House deposit with ' Pithoid jar ' ; Origin of L. M . I b ‘ Pithoid Amphoras ' ; 
L.M. I a Deposit by ‘ S. 1 1 Columnar Chamber' ; Decay of naturalism 
— due to Egyptian influence ; Corresponding reaction of Cretan Art on 
Egypt at beginning of New Empire; L.JM. I a bronzes brought by Envoys 
from Kef tin ; Imported L. M. I a painted Vases found in Egypt ; the 
A nibeh alabastron ; Minoan Embassies of Thothmcs Ill's time synchronize 
with L.M. I b pottery ; Sedment alabastron, with sacral 'adder mark' ; 
Saqqara Tomb-group ; ‘ Maket ' pot ; 'Marine Style ' Vases — 'Marseilles 
Ewer', cfc. ; 'Amphora' of metallic origin; Valuable chronological basis; 
L.M. I b types largely based on small reliefs of steatite and metal vases — 
Naturalistic influences thus revived ; Marine motives— Repetitions of units 
in decoration — due to old tradition of Nature-printing ; Repetition of 
Knossian unit , Argonaut under rock canopy ; 'Marseilles Ewer' Knossian 
fabric ; Minoan sources of Mainland types ; Minoan craftsmen working in 
Mainland centres ; Itinerant potters ; Fine Mycenae ' Amphora ' with purely 
Minoan designs ; Bead festoons derived from Toilette scenes of Knossian 
frescoes : Degenerate 'festoon ’ type of a ' L. M. I c ' ; L. M. 1 b types of religious 
character ; Frequency of ' adder mark ' ; Double Axe repeated ; Lata ■ ' bivalve' 
type of Axe symbol — fresh illustration of ' L. M. I c ' ; Absence of L. M. I b 
stratum inside Palace , due to occupation \ without a break from L.M. I a 
to close of L. M. II. 

Perhaps the most characteristic product of the closing Palace Period 
-L.M. II — with which we are in a special wav concerned in the present 
Vol ume — is a palatial class of pottery, oi a fabric that was almost ex- 
clusively associated with the site of Knossos itself. But, in order to under- 
stand this ‘ Palace Style ’ — so intimately connected with the residence of the 
last Priest-kings — it is necessary to pass in review the products of the pre- 
ceding L. M. I stages, particularly of L. M. I b. from which it indeed arose 
by a gradual transition. The grandiose fabrics of the last palatial epoch 
are largely dependent on this later L. M. I style, which itself, for pure deco- 
rative harmony, is unrivalled in the Minoan ceramic series. 
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On the other hand, the earlier Late Minoan phase, L. M. I a, embodies 
many of the naturalistic elements of the Third Middle Minoan, the origins 
of which have in turn received some fresh illustration in Section 93, above, 
from the relief style of the Second Middle Minoan stage. 

Several of the plant and flower designs on the painted pottery belong- 
ing to the opening phase of L.M. I and the transition from M. M. Ill b, 
stand in a direct relation to some of the natural forms supplied by the 
remains of the painted stucco panels of the ‘ House of the Frescoes’ — such 
as the lilies and crocus sprays, and the wild peas that there climb about the 
rocks. These reflect a somewhat passing artistic fashion in which land- 
scapes were preferred to sea-scapes : in L. M. I b on the contrary, the 
1 marine style ’ is again predominant. 

This earlier stage of the first Late Minoan phase does not itself answer 
to any marked epoch in the structural history ot the Palace. The catastro- 
phic ruin to which the largest and most widespread deposit of pottery was 
due took place, as has already been demonstrated in the course of this 
work, towards the close of M. M. Ill, followed apparently in the West part 
of the site by a partial hiatus. The next epoch marked by considerable 
ceramic accumulations represents the lower limit of L. M. I a and belongs 
to a time when most of the elements of pure naturalism visible in its opening 
phase had been discarded. 

Deposits of L. M. I a pottery in Palace : probably due to Fresh Seismic 

Disturbances. 

The secretion of the later L. M. I a deposits — themselves much more 
local in their distribution than those which marked the previous overthrow — 
was the result of a work of partial renovation and of still more general 
redecoration for which we have evidence throughout the Domestic Quarter 
and elsewhere on the Eastern slope at an epoch intermediate between the 
catastrophic close ot the M. M. Ill Palace and its final ruin at the end of 
L.M. II. The occasion for this work of renewal seems to have been 
supplied by an Earthquake shock of somewhat less violence than the other 
two, though there are strong indications that the remarkable Temple- 
Tomb of a Priest-king of the New Era, described below, 1 owed the 
wreckage of its upper columnar Sanctuary to this convulsion. 

The most clearly marked instance of a considerable ceramic hoard 
deposited at this intermediate epoch — accompanied too by evidence of 
structural alterations amounting in the adjoining area to a somewhat radical 


See I’t. II, § t 16. 
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change of plan — occurred beneath the later ‘ East Stairs’, the former East- 
ward prolongation of the Lower E.W. Corridor being at the same time 
blocked. Some account of this late L. M. I a deposit — specially remark- 
able for its numerous ‘flower-pot' vases — has been given in the preceding 
Volume. 1 It covered the whole period oi Palace history from the time of 
the previous catastrophe onwards, including some ‘ post-seismic’ M.M. Ill 
elements such as fragments ot ‘ Medallion pithoi ’. L. M. I a pottery was 
represented in it up to a fairly mature stage, well illustrated by the vases 
found in the G\ psades Well.'- But as yet there is no sign of types nearly 
related to the typical L. M. I b class. On general grounds the date of this 
‘ East Stairs Deposit’ has been above assigned to about 1520 itc. 

‘ PIthoid jars ’ and ‘ Pithoid Amphoras ’ : the Senmut Vessel. 

That the fine ‘ Medallion Pithoi' that characterize the ‘Royal Maga- 
zines’ 3 at Knossos, of which fragments were here found mixed up with 
the L. M. I a pottery, exceptionally survived in use to the last days of the 
Palace, is shown by some remarkable examples of such, to which attention 
will be called below, 4 on the floors of Magazines in the West wing of the 
building. These noble jars — the fabric of which, as far as is known, was 
confined to Knossos — with their triple rows of handles and the ringed bosses 
between, presenting rosette ornaments painted white on the purplish-brown 
ground-wash, exercised an important influence on a smaller class of painted 
jars and ‘amphoras’, the history of which concerns both the earlier and the 
later of the L. M. I phases. 

From a floor deposit of a Magazine of the ‘North-East House', the last 
elements of which represented the same mature L. M. I a stage as that 
beneath the later Palace staircase above described, there were brought out 
sufficient remains of a painted jar of pithos-like form to make possible its 
complete restoration as represented in Fig. 192.’ Its height is 7S centimetres 
as compared with nearly a metre and a half in the case oi the ‘ Medallion 
pithoi ’, but it has a similar contour and, like them, triple rows of six verti- 
cally set handles. The term ‘ pithoid jar ’ has been above applied to it. 

The circles between the handles, with spirals ending in a central disk, 
themselves bear a certain analogy to the raised rings and enclosed circular 

’ P. of M„ iii, pp 277-9, and Figs. 186 , 18 ". Fig. 244 . Sec loi.iit ., p. 422 and note 1. 

- Ibid., ii, Pt. II, p. 549, Fig. 34 !). The vessel, as restored from fragments pre- 

" See ibid., i, p. 562 seqq., and Fig. 400 . sented by the Cretan Government, is in the 

4 See Ft. II, p. 633 seqq. Ashmolean Museum. 

Repeated from P. of .)/., ii, I’t. II, p. 423, 
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‘ PITHOID JARS’: L. M. I a 

bosses of the ‘Medallion pit hoi' , and this comparison is carried a step 
further by a remarkable vessel borne by a Cretan tribute-bearer in the 
Tomb of Senmut. 



Fic. 1!>2. 1 Pithoid J \k L. M. I a : i rom Fig. 193. Translation into Bronze 

Nokih-Easi House. or ‘ Pithoid Jar ’ : Tomi; or Senmut. 


This vessel, reproduced in Fig. 193 — as has been already pointed out 
in a preceding Section of this work 2 — is, in fact, a translation into bronze 
of the ‘pithoid jar’ type with three rows of upright handles (Fig. 192), 
and here, between those of the upper row, rosette ornaments are intro- 
duced, which may be regarded as reminiscent ot those of the * Medallion 
pitkoi’ . The date of Senmut’ s Tomb- -the earliest of those depicting the 
tributaries from Keitiu, here approximately given as 1516 1 ;. c. — would fit 
in well with such a metal translation of a mature L. M. I a form. 

1 Repeated from /’. of .1/.. 11, Pt. II, p. 420, tig. 2 17 . (_l , ton, p. -3-, I- ]L r_ 170. 

2 //v./.. j>. 422. 
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But the importance of this type does not end here. This type of jar 
with its upright loops — in the case of the larger prototype required for 
the cords used in transporting it — has left its traces on the early 




class ot Minoan ‘ amphoras characteristic of the succeeding L. M. I b 
phase. 'I he body of these has become more protuberant, but the loop- 
handles, here hardly necessary even for hand transport, are set in the same 
way in a series of three or sometimes of four horizontal groups, gradually 
decreasing in size as they descend, so that the lowest are of quite a ‘rudi- 
mentary ’ kind. For distinction’s sake these have been termed ‘ pithoid 
amphoras’. (See Fig. 1!)4, a, b}) 


L. M. I a Deposits in Palace. 

In the W est Quarter of the Palace, attention has already been called 
to a parallel and certainly contemporary deposit found below the later floor 
level outside the North Entrance of the South-West Columnar Chamber, 
which, with its pillar crypt below, seems to have been of a sanctuary charac- 
ter. Another important find of L. M. I a pottery, in this case part of 
a store with complete vessels, occurred beneath the later slabbing of the 

1 Repealed from P. of SI!., ii, I’t. II, p. 425. Fit;. 2 1 ( 5 , a. b. The ‘specimens here taken are 
from Kakorutos. 
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MATURE L. M. Ia POTTERY FROM PALACE 


floor of 
XVII Ith 
Maga- 
zine. 


XVIIIth Magazine which had been renewed at this epoch. Remains were 
here found of some of the best examples of painted vessels illustrating the 
mature phase of L. M. I a that came to light within the Palace area. One 



of these is reproduced in Fig. 195. 1 2 \Ye see on these the characteristic 
linked circles broadly traced, but with their interior composed of concentric 
circles, the whole an outgrowth of an earlier motive of pure spirals. 
These rings in each case enclose a dark central disk decorated with 
asterisks of white dots and are themselves a reminiscence of earlier 
‘rosettes'. The white dots are laid on with an imperfecth fixed white 
pigment characteristic ot this ceramic style and visible in other parts of the 
design in dotted bands, curves, and streaks. In connexion with the above — 
repeating the same spectacle-like arrangement of the spirals — may be here 
mentioned a high-spouted ewer brought out from a small parallel deposit in 
the ‘Corridor of the Sword Tablets'.- The decoration corresponds with 


1 See above, p. 3. 

2 See /’. of J/., li, Ft. I, p. 331. It was 


found in a later below the ‘Sword tablets’: 
■we, too, below. J ir-. 
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that of a ‘ rhyton ’ from Shaft Grave II, at Mycenae (Fig. 196), that is 
intermediate between the earlier ‘ ostrich-egg ' type and the more elongated 
pear-shaped variety that was usual in the succeeding L. M. I b phase, 1 where 
it is often associated with fine ‘marine’ designs. ‘ Rhytons ’ of similar 
form and decoration to that of the Shaft Grave were also found at 
Gournia. 2 

In the deposit of the XYIIIth Magazine there was also found a cup 
with flowering olive sprays of the heavier class,’' far removed from the 
graceful naturalistic designs of those taken directly from frescoes on the 
walls 4 such as are to be seen in the transitional M. M. III-L. M. 1 phase. 

Increasing F ormalism in Art due to Egyptian Reaction. 

The general supersession, in the mature stage of L. M. I a, of the earlier 
naturalistic designs by motives where the decorative element was dominant, 
was itself, as we shall see, a preliminary sign of a growing spirit 
of formalism in Art due to the reaction of Egyptian models. On the 
Palace walls this spirit is everywhere traceable in the new style of fresco 
designs that makes itself apparent in the considerable restoration of the 
building that took place at this epoch. The processional figures that wind 
along the corridors and fill the great reception halls, the constant repetition 
— however impressive — of the great shields on the galleries of the Grand 
Staircase, the passion for decorative bands with spiral and rosette motives — 
all this reflects the new spirit with which we are now confronted, a spirit 
more in keeping with the Pharaohs than with the old free Cretan tradition, 
however demonstrative of material splendour and even of military parade. 

Increasing evidence of a new' intensive reaction from the Egyptian side 
is evident from the very beginning of the L. M. I a Period onwards. The 
break in the relations between Crete and the Nile Valley due to the 
Hyksos Conquests had left its mark in such negative phenomena as the 
absence of any recorded finds of imported Minoan pottery or other Cretan 
relics on Egyptian sites for a period of over two centuries after the date 
of the remarkable finds of polychrome vessels at Lahun, Harageh, and 
Abydos, belonging to the close of the Nineteenth Century n.c. But, from 

' Cf. P. of - 1 /., ii, l't. II, p. 475, Fig. 
2S 2. b. 

' F.g.. on the ‘Transitional’ cup, ibid.. 
Fig. 2 X 2 , a, and on the Pseira jar, ibid., p. 476, 
Fig. 2*4. 


1 Schuchhardt, Srhiiemcinn s Excavations. 
p. 213, Fig. 208: Karo, SchacJit^rabcr. PI. 
(TAX. 22 r. 

: /’. of -I/., ii, Pt. I, p. 225, Pig. 12 !>. 10, 12. 
It also appears at Gournia. where mmt of the 
pottery belongs to this mature L. M. I a stage. 
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L. M. Ia TYPES FROM SENMUT’S TOMB 
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the beginning of the New Empire — abont 1587 n.c. — onwards, the master- 
pieces of Cretan metallurgic craft, as we see from the inlaid axe-head of King 
Aahmes, and the dagger of Oueen Aah-hotep, were not only making their 
appearance in the hands of the Egyptian sovereigns themselves, but, together 
with the ‘ painting in metal ’ that they illustrated, were implanting with them 
a knowledge of Cretan artistic specialities. Amongst these are the rock 
borders and the 'flying gallop’ of animals, and at the same time religious 
types, such as the Griffin characterized by the eagle’s beak and with the 
sacral ‘adder mark’ of the Minoan Goddess on his wings. Nor is it long- 
before pottery of the L. M. I a class begins to make its appearance as an 
Egyptain import. 

L. M. la Character of Imported Vases in Senmut’s Tomb. 

The vases, many of them ot precious metals, depicted in the hands of 
the Minoan envoys on the walls ot Senmut's tomb, that belongs to the 
close of this Period, show characteristic L. M. I a types — some of them of 
M. M. Ill tradition. Senmut himself was the great Architect and Director 
of the Works of the Oueen Mother Hatshepsut, her companion greatly 
beloved, and tutor of her daughter Neferu-ra, and as, according to custom, 
he would have prepared his last resting-place in his lifetime, the tomb 
may well date from the flourishing days of the Co-regency. If it was con- 
structed about 1516 -towards the close, that is. of L. M. I a — it would account 
for the appearance of a series of metal vessels on the walls like the Yapheio 
cup types and bull’s head ‘rhvtons’, which clearly belong to that Minoan 
phase, as well as for the representation of the remarkable bronze version of 
a ' pithoid jar ’ described above. 

Bronze ewers occur of types like those diftused in the other direction 
from Crete to Mycenae. Indeed, many of the vessels borne by the tribute- 
bearers, as seen in the tombs of later Egyptian dignitaries down to the latter 
half of the Fifteenth Century ti.c., really perpetuate the earlier types of L. M. I a 
and the great Transitional Age. These representations had in truth become 
conventional, just as, on the later coins and monuments of the Roman 
Empire, we find the historic spoils of Gauls or Dacians surviving as 
generalized barbaric trophies at a time when their forms had become 
already antiquated in the lands ot their origin. 

The import of painted clay vessels of Minoan make, broken oft" in the 
days ot the Egyptian Middle Kingdom, is once more illustrated by examples 
from Early XVII 1 th D) nasty deposits in the L. M. I a style though the 
occurrence of such imported Cretan wares is much less frequent than in the 
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succeeding' epoch, answering to Thothmes Ills long reign, when the 
L. M. I b style had come into vogue. Together with fragments of others, 
one or two ordinary cups are known with spirals and disks surrounded 
by clots, 1 * * like those on the vessels from the XVIIIth Magazine. Of more 


interest is the clay alabastron from 
Gurob, Fig, 197 ,- with three handles 
and another smaller one added for 
suspension, which shares with one- 
handled examples of the same type 
the ‘tennis bat’ motive that goes 
back in Crete to the great days of 
M. M. II polychromy. A specimen of 
these latter one-hanclled vessels was 



found at Hagia Triada, another as In.. l->«. I.. M. I a Ai.an.isj ro.\ \\ ith 
, . ; ‘ Tknnis Racxh li ' Motive : Gckou. 

tar north as V olo. I he example trom 

Gurob was found in Grave 245, dated by scarabs to the early part of the 
XVIIIth D\ nasty. 

Another larger vessel, of the three-handled variety (Fig. 198 a, b) from The 
an incompleted tomb of an Egyptian cemetery at Anibeh in Nubia. 5 a / abas - 
has preserved the tradition of old polychrome motives in a still more tron - 
unchanged form. It is further removed in shape from the baggy type of 
Egyptian alabastron out of which this whole class arose, and resembles the 
ordinary L. M. I b form of this vessel. 4 On the other hand, its painted 
decoration at first sight recalls the pure Middle Minoan technique with 
white patterns on a black ground. The ornament, however, is in reality 
produced by partially reserving the creamy slip ground of the vase while 
otherwise covering it with a sepia glaze-medium. 5 The dependence on 


1 Arch. Anzeiger. xiv (1899), p. 57, Fig. 1. 
One cup was from Abusir (Cairo Mus., 
No. 1 26, 24). For the ‘Pits of the Dogs', 
cf. J. D. S. Pendlebury, Aegyptiaca, p. 112. 
Another similar was derived from Lord 

Northampton's excavations near Thebes. 

■ Urunton and Engelbach, Gurob, PI. 
XIII. 4. The reproduction of this and Fig. 

2 oG, from photographs made in the Cairo 
Museum, is due to the kindness of Mr. J. 1 ). S. 
Pendlebury. 

: Woolley, University oj Pennsylvania 
Journal, vol. i (1910), pp. 47, 48, and Fig. 
31. F'ig. 1 !) 8 « and b are from photographs 


kindly supplied me by Mr. Woolley. 

1 The find conditions themselves would 
bring down the date of this imported vessel 
impossibly late. The Egyptian remains 
found in the Anibeh Cemetery indicate, in 
the excavator's opinion, that the Eighteenth 
Dynasty was then only a tradition. Its shape 
mav be regarded as fail ly advanced and can 
be paralleled by L. M. I b types. All the 
details of the decoration, however, point as 
alreadv shown to an intensive survival of 
M. M. II elements. 

The real character of the technique was 
pointed out by Dr. Mackenzie. 1 )escribers of 
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decorative elements of the 
last Age of polychromy is 
itself very striking. The 
running spiral and series of 
C s recall similar features on 
a late M.M. II jar from 
Ivnossos, 1 the rosette on the 
base finds a close parallel in 
the same quarter- and the 
segmental circle in its centre, 
the long anterior history of 
which on Cretan soil has been 
traced above," serves in the 
same way to form the centre 
of a floral design on a frag- 
ment of another polychrome 
M.M. II b vase. 4 It is cer- 
tainly a suggestive fact as 
indicating derivation from 
the same area- -in spite of 
the long interval of years— - 
that three distinctive features 
of the vessel before us 
should already appear on the 
AbtdosYase imported into 
Egypt not later than c. \ Koo 
before our era. 

The Anibeh a/abas- 
tron stands alone. Other- 
wise, beyond the vessels men- 
tioned, imported pottery of 
the earlier L. M. I phase is 

the vessel have been hitherto misled 
into calling it ‘ Kamarestechnik'; so 
Ernst Fteisinger, Kretische / asenma- 
lerei (1909), p, 12 ; and I>. Fimmen, 
Die Kretisch-Mykaiische Kultur , 
p. 160 (with tig. 159: upper \ie\v). 

1 P. of i, p. 257. Fig. 1 92 , a. 

- Ibid . p. 2()2, tig. 1 *14. 



a 



b 

Fig. 1!>8. a, b. Ct \v Ar.ui 1 si hoy 1 kom Ei.vmiax 
Cemliery, Amki-h, Nciii \. 

See above, pp. 91-93 and Figs. .V s *;« ) 
f of J 1, p. 2 fi 7 , Fig. 198. r.. 
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still to seek in Egypt. During the succeeding period, however, that syn- 
chronizes with the actual appearance of Minoan envoys in the tomb paint- 
ings of successive Viziers of Hatshepsut and Thothmes III, we are supplied 
with much fuller data. The period covered by these records of successive 
Minoan Missions, which roughly correspond with the long reign of Thoth- 
mes III, is marked by the occurrence on Egyptian soil of a whole series 
of painted vases in the L. M. I b style. 

Synchronism of Tomb Paintings with Keftiu Offerings of Thothmes III 

Time with L. M. lb Phase. 

Whether or not painted clay vases of Minoan fabric were included among 

the gifts brought by the envoys of Keftiu 
remains a moot point. It may, in any 
case, be said that among the forms of 
vessel seen in the hands of a tribute-bearer 
is one that appoximately conforms to the 
‘ pear-shaped ’ type of ‘ rhyton ’ in vogue in 

L. M. 1 b — itself (Fig. 199 , <?) representing 
the third generation of descent from the 
pure ‘ ostrich-egg ’ form of the closing 

M. M. Ill Period. 1 The handle — in the 
original Minoan version a mere loop for 
suspension — is enlarged and a prominent 
nipple added to the base, but the elongated 

fie,. I 0 !i. a. L. M. I b. ‘ Rm iox , bodvsufficientlvplaces the tvpe ( Fig . 199 ,/?). 
Pseira ; />, from Tom is of Ri.kh- .' ; ' , ,, 

Mara. this ‘tertiary stage occurs on the walls 

of the Tomb of Rekhmara, who held 
the office of Vizier of Upper Egypt from Thothmes Ill s thirty-second 
year to his death, c. 1471-1448 ls.c. 

The tomb of his son Men-kheper’ra-senb, who was High Priest of 
Amon, Architect and ‘ Chief of the Overseers of Craftsmen ’, during the 
later years of Thothmes III, affords sufficient proof that this intimate official 
intercourse with Egypt continued at least to the middle of the Fifteenth 
Century B.c. As has been already pointed out, however, the forms of the 

1 See my Comparative Table, P. of .)/., li, the centre of the body covering the junction, 
Ft. I, p. 225 , Fig. 129. No. 16 is repro- it is to be supposed, of two pieces, while 
duced in Fig. 1 99, />, above. It seems to repre- the bulbous termination below would have 
sent a metal version with an enlarged handle, also been a separate piece. The body, how- 
rising above the rim and it has a band round ever, is clearly of the ‘ pear-shaped’ t\pe. 
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CLAY ALABASTRON FROM SEDMENT 



Fk; 2<>0 l>. Sacral Alder Mark on 
Rim or Skdment Alabasi rox. 



I'll .. 2IIU ( 7 . (A AV AlARAS/ROX IKOM SfDMtNl 

(Her \ki.eopom-'), \\i 1 n Imiiaiion 01 Ai.miasif.r 
Vi ins. 


vessels carried by the men of 
Keftiu in the later tombs 
of this series are substantially 
the same as those of the 
earlier group that begins with 
that of Senmut. 

The Cretan envoys bear- 
ing examples of Minoan 
metal-work that reached a 
higher artistic level than any- 
thing that Egypt was able to 
produce, may well be thought 
to have in practice carried 
out a commercial propaganda 
in bringing these hneproducts 
before the notice of Pharaoh’s 
high officers. ‘ Keftiu work ’ 1 
was naturaliv sought after 
and as — partly owing to the 
inferiority of the Egyptian 
potter's cla\ the ceramic 
fabrics of Crete were also of 
a superior quality, the evi- 
dence of the import of painted 
vases from that side becomes 
relatively more abundant. 
The style of these vessels 
answers to the finest L. M. I b 
class, and the period to which 
they belong, corresponding 
with the dates ot the succes- 
sive (Missions to Senmut’ s suc- 
cessors, covers the v hole ol the 
long reign ot Thothmes III, 
and may be roughh set down 
as the first half ot the Fif- 
teenth Centurv in . 


' P. „r.v.. it, l’t. II. p. 536 (7-eo Lep'ius. /A nkmaUr xx\ a, 18. and ct. V. Max Muller, 
Asit'n und Kuropa, p. 358). 
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Unfortunately, though finds of this class have been fairly numerous in 

Egypt, precise details as to the circumstances 
of their finding are in most cases either wanting 
or, from the nature of the case, only conclusive 
in a general manner. Among the earlier of 
these is a somewhat high-shaped alabastron 
(Fig, “200 a. b) with a chevron ornament imi- 
tated — as is better shown by some earlier ex- 
amples of the L. M. I a class 1 * — from the wavy 
veins of the material. This specimen was found 
in Grave 137 of the cemetery of Sedment 
(Herakleopolis).- It will be seen that the 
vessel is closely related in style — including the 
lines of dots in the white zigzags — to a vase 
from a L. M. I house at Mochlos (Fig. 201). ! 
An interesting feature in the Sedment example, 
shown in Fig. 200, A is the sacral ‘adder mark’ 
depicted round the upper part of the rim, a feature repeated on other vessels 
of the L. M. I b class and apparently indicative of dedication— -as in the case 
of goblets already described 4 - -to ritual uses. 

Another relatively early find of Minoan vases of L. M. I b type in 
Egypt is the small bowl with lily sprays and the ‘alabastron’ with the 
conventionalized palm-tree motive, already described as belonging to 
a tomb-group at Saqqara that may be fairly ascribed to the earlier 
part ol Thothmes Ill’s reign. 3 To the lily type here we shall return. 
The conventionalized palm-trees find their tuller form in the triple group 
seen in the similar alabastron in the Cairo Museum reproduced in 



Fig. 201 . Clay Ai.nRASTROx 
1 rom Mochlos with Chevrons 
imiiatim; Alaiiwiek Veins. 


1 E. g. Gournia , PI. VII, 15. A good 
specimen from Knossos is in the Candia 
Museum. I'or the alabaster prototype see the 
example front Isopata, Pre.h. Tombs , p. 149, 
Fig. 125. 5. 3. 

- Petrie and Brunton, Sedment, ii. It is 
there illustrated from a drawing of Sir Flinders 
Petrie. The specimen is now in the Ash- 
ntolean Museum, and a fuller illustration of it 
is given here in Fig. 200. Some other parts 
of the contents of the < Irave were sent to the 

Museum at Chicago. Xo account of the Grave 

is supplied by the text, though we learn that 
it was ‘ cleared '. The earliest chronological 


evidence found in the Eighteenth Dynasty 
part of the Cemetery relates, however, to 
Thothmes III {Sedment, ii, p. 4). 

R. I>. Seager, Excavations at Mochlos 
( Am. form. of Arch., xiii), p. 282, Fig. 5. 

4 See above, p. 184, and P igs. 11.5 <7 and b. 

' See P. of At., ii. Pt. II, pp. 497, 49S, 
and Fig. 30 If., and cf. Excavations, Teti 
Pyramid Cemeteries, by C. M. Firth and 
Bnttiscombe Crumm, PI. XLII, and pp. 69, 
70. The late Dr. R. FI. Hall included the 
Egyptian objects found in this tomb in the 
earlier Eighteenth Dynasty Class. 
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TRIPLE PALM TREES ANI) “SACRAL IVY’ 


Fig. 202. 1 This triple palm group is of great interest as derived from some 
such fine M. M. II polychrome model as one found in the ‘Loom Weight 
Basement’ at Knossos, 2 and the continuous degeneration of which lias been 



Fm. 202. Clay Alahas'j rox with Triple Paim Groat, pound in Egypt 

(Cairo Museum). 



Fig. 203. ‘ One-handi.ed Alarjstrox’ : a, Makkt Toiui, Egypt (probaiily 

Thoth.mes Ill's time), 1 .. M. I b : l>, Yolo, L. M. I b ■ c, Y01.0, ‘ L. M. Ip'. 


traced above to quite late Mainland types. 3 These later offshoots, such as 
we see them on the ‘Ephyraean’ cups and goblets, afford another good 
illustration of what has been called above the ‘ L. M. I c phase. A stage in 
this evolution parallel to that seen on the alcibastvon found in Egypt 
occurs on part of a similar vessel from Zakro, 4 and in a fuller and more 
ornate form on a “ pear-shaped rhyton ’ from Pseira, and this traditional 
design, of which Knossos was the source and Crete the first distributing 
centre, found a beautiful development at the hands of the Minoan ceramic 
artists who executed the noble amphoras of Nestors I’ylos. 5 

1 From a photograph kimlK supplied me by Table). 

Mr. J. I). S. Pendleburv. 1 Ibid., p. 497, Fig. 303. 

2 P. of J/., i, p. 254, Fig. 190. 1 See Kurt-Miiller. Alt P\los ( A/A . Mitth. 

" P. of J/., ii. Pt. II, p 496 (Comparative xxxiv, 1909), p. 311 seqip, Pis. XXI, XXII. 
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A turther illustration of a decorative class of great antiquity in Crete, Vase 
and thence diffused beyond both the Libyan and the Aegean Seas, is Maket 
supplied by a ‘ one-handled alabastron ’ found in the Maket Tomb at T ?" lb ’ 




Fiu. 205. Cup from Yapheio Tomb. 



Fig. 201. ‘Amphora’ from Kakovaios, wiih Fig. 20tj. Jug from Palaikastro 

‘ Sac rai, Iv\ ’ Motive. showing ‘ Ogival Canopy ’ Motive. 

Kahun 1 in a deposit now attributed to Thothines Ill’s time. It presents ‘Sacral 
the ‘ Sacral Ivy’sprav with its characteristic double stalk, the origin of L' y ( - 

o motive. 

1 P. of M , ii, Pt. II, p. 512, Fig. 315 , d, XIV, 1. and p. 23. Petrie's later attribution 
and p. 4SS and note 4; Petrie, Illahun , to Thothines Ill’s time {Trans. R. Soc. Lit., 

Kahun, and Gurob. PI. XXVI. 44. and p. 23; \i.\, p. r6) is accepted by Dr. H. R. Hall 
cf. too, his remarks, /. II. S., \i (1840), PI. {Aegean Archaeology, 1915, p. 102). 

IV. 


T 
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‘SACRAL IVY’ AND ‘OGIVAL CANOPY’ MOTIVES 


which, from an earlier Minoan adaptation of the Egyptian papyrus wand, or 
Waz, with an arched canopy, has already been traced in detail. 1 2 * In 
Fig. 203 - it is grouped with a parallel and more or less contemporary 
specimen from \ olo (&), together with a later outgrowtn of this ( l ), which 
again is best described as representing the ‘ L. M. I c ' style. 



Fig. 207 . Origin of ‘Ogival Canopy' Motive ( a , Knossos ; />, Aegixa ; 
c. d, Thebes ; r, Yapheio : f p, Kakovaios. 


Diffusion 
of this 
and 

‘ Ogival 
Canopy ’ 
on Main- 
land and 
Hittite 
side. 

Marine 
style 
vases — 
the ‘ Mar- 
seilles 
E wer ’. 


This ‘Sacral Ivy motive’ and the ‘Ogival Canopy’," Figs. 205-207, 
play a very important part at this epoch, both in Crete and on the Mainland 
side. The Sacral Ivy decorates some of the finest ‘amphoras ' from Kako- 
vatos, Fig. 204. More than this, as will be demonstrated below’, 4 Minoan 
potters, working oversea, introduced this motive on the royal Hittite wares. 

Further illustrations of L. M. I b types found in Egypt are supplied by 
a series of vases of the marine class, more particularly described below’. 
The beautiful 4 Marseilles Ewer here reproduced in Fig. 210, 5 the Egyptian 
provenance of which was certified by Maspero, is — as pointed out below’— 
certainly of Knossian fabric. A similar handle illustrating its metallic 
origin wms found at Lahun (see Fig. 211, a, />)/’ An a/abastron and a squat 


1 P. of M., ii, l’t. II. p. 47S seqq. 

2 Sue Ibid., p. 512, Fig. 31 . 5 . J, e.f. 

Ibid., p. 4 89 seqq. 

4 See below. Ft. II, pp. 766, 767. 

' See //v</.,ii, Ft. II. pp. 5 10 and 5 12, note 1, 


and cf. ]). 277 below. For Maspero's statement 
with regard to the provenance of the va-,e see 
his Cat. du Music Egyptian dc Marseille, 

Xo. 1043. 

In the Ashmolean Museum at Oxford. 
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jug with very similar motives were found in Egypt, 1 and it is interesting to 
note that a large part of a vessel identical in form with the latter, but repre- 





Fig, 208. Amphora from Ec\piian Fig. 2»lb Fragment of Large ‘Amphora’ 

Thebes. irom Acropolis, Mycenae. 

senting a somewhat later phase of the argonauts and marine growths was 
found in a small rock tomb at Knossos in 1931. (See below, Fig. •> 14 .) 

Of a different class, and reflecting a metallic original in all its details, is ‘Amph- 
the ‘amphora', Fig. 208 , 2 from a tomb of the Egyptian Thebes, now in the metallic 
Ashmolean Museum. That the curvilinear stripes on the zones of this ori s m - 
vessel represent curved flutings, like those of a gold goblet already referred 

1 One of these in the Abbott Collection - See Davis, Five Theban Tombs , PL XLI : 
was described by Dr. A. S. Murray in the Mentu-hei-Khepshep. The Tomb itself is of 
tinier. Arch. Journ., vi. PL XXII. and p. 437 the XIXth Dynasty, but this was an intrusive 
seqq. Dr. Murray remarks of a 'jug’ from object. In the curved bands of the vessel 
Erment ( Perrot et Chipiez, L' Art, a>'c., vol. vi, the influence of conventionalized lapidary 
p. 925, Fig. 4S5, now in the British Museum) decoration also is apparent, 
that it was clearly painted by the same hand. 


T 2 
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‘MARINE’ CERAMIC STYLE OF L. M. lb 


Valuable 

chrono- 

logical 

basis. 


L. iM. I b 
types 
largely 
based on 
small 
reliefs on 
steatite 
and 
metal 
vases — 
Natura- 
listic in- 
fluences 
thus 
revived. 


Marine 

motives. 


to from the Yth Shaft Grave at Mycenae, is further indicated by the inter- 
mediate dots, sucli as on other ceramic specimens imitated from metal-work 
stand for the rivets by which the plates were joined. From its general 
style it may be placed somewhat late in the L. M. I b series. A remark- 
able parallel in the shape of a large fragment of similar ‘ amphora ’ of 
greater dimensions was found on the Acropolis at Mycenae in company 
with other characteristic painted sherds illustrating the L. M. I b phase. 1 
(Fig. 209). In the Boeotian Thebes this motive recurs in a somewhat 
secondary shape. 2 

The discovery of a series of painted clay vessels of this advanced 
L. M. I class, which, wherever there is evidence of date, may be taken to 
belong to the period covered by the long reign of Thothmes III, affords 
a valuable chronological basis for the early part of the Late Minoan Age. 
Roughly speaking, it thus covers the first half of the Fifteenth Century b. c. 
It corresponds, as we have seen, with a period of exceptional intimacy 
between Crete and the land of the Pharaohs, marked by the records of 
a series of Missions to the Egyptian Court undertaken by the princes of the 
‘ land of Keftiu '. 

Revival of ‘ Marine ’ Ceramic Style in L. M. I b : Imitation of 

Small Reliefs. 

It is a remarkable fact that— thought hroughout the splendid phase of 
ceramic design covered by the L. M. I b stage the decorative feeling is so 
freely developed — there was, especially on the marine side, a certain revival 
of the old naturalistic tradition of the latest Middle Minoan stage. That 
some of the older fresco designs of this class— such, as for instance, the 
‘Dolphin Fresco’ in the Queen’s Megaron — had survived to the last on 
the Palace walls of Knossos was made probable by the existing remains. 
On the whole, however, the source of the L. M. I b ‘marine style’ on painted 
vases seems to have been supplied by a class ot soft stone or metal vessels 
on which small reliefs of rock-work and sea creatures continued to be 
executed. 

Many of the vase designs belonging to this category are, in fact, them- 
selves only slightly inferior copies on the flat of the masterpieces of a 
school of small reliefs in soft stone of which an unsurpassed example has 
come to light in the steatite ‘ rhvton ’ with the ‘ ambushed octopus ’ found 

: -Vx- E'G 1910. I’l. 10. 4 (Kuuunopoullos, 

yivKIJX’alKOt TtLtfiUI €1 H 1/jjUIS ). 


1 Furtw Angler und Loschcke, Jfyke/ti'sehe 
I "ase/i. i’l. XXV, 1S8. 
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in the Room ot the Throne at Knossos. 1 Evidently copied from a metal 
original — with more repetition in the design — is the beautiful ' Marseilles 
ewer’, an illustration of which is repeated in this place, Fig. 210.- This, 



Fin. 210 . The M nksf.ii.t.f.s Ewer, Knossian Fir,. 212 . Argonaut and Rock 

Fabric, L. M. I b . Canopy : A Decorative Unit, irom 

Knossian Vf.ssei s. 


though it seems to have been found in Egypt, must be regarded as of 
ascertained Knossian fabric. As already noticed, the handle with its three 
flat rivet-heads (Fig. 211, a) is practically duplicated by the fragmentary 
specimen of a handle of a similar ewer from Knossos, reproduced in 
Fig. 211, b. 

In the case of this vessel (Fig. 210 ) the field is filled up with what is Repeti- 
practically a repetition of the Knossian unit (Fig. 212) consisting of an unp/’m 
Argonaut with the conventional triple coil of tentacles and the canopy of )! ecora " 
rock and spray. The two painted clay alabastra found in Egypt — one 

1 /’. of M., 11. l’t. II, p. 503. Fig. 307 . 

= Reproduced from P. oj . \f . , vol. ii. Ft. II, p. 300, Fig. 312 a. 


•eady reterred to, 1 show ? 
ork frames. In connexi 
that we have here, in fa 
1 See p. and 
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tradition of the ‘ Marine School’ of decoration on the Palace walls the 


mechanical multiplication ol the many-coloured sponge pattern by dabbing 
an actual sponge of small dimensions, dipped in orange paint, at intervals on 



the wet plaster. 1 
The coloured, and 
more or less geo- 
metrical decora- 
tion of the whole 
surface thus pro- 
duced supplies 
the first known 
instance of Na- 
ture-printing. CM 
the reproduction 
of shell forms by 
Nature-moulding 


Due 
to old 
tradition 
of Nature- 
printing 
and 

N ature- 
mouldmg. 
Repe- 
tition of 
Knossian 
unit — 
Argonaut 
under 
rock 
canopy. 



Fir,. 21 1. Spouted Bowl from Champ.f.r- Tomii, Kxos-os (Spoit 
restored). Found in 1931. 


we have, in fact, 
a still earlier ex- 
ample in the 
cockle-shell illus- 


trated above, as well as the ‘ barnacle work of the M. M. 1 a potters. 

This particular Minoan unit of the Argonaut with its rock canopy leads 
us, moreover, a step farther in tracing the diffusion of the L. M. I b marine 
ceramic style illustrated by the ' Marseilles Ewer'. Among the splendid 
‘ amphoras ’ with this class of decoration discovered by the German exca- 
vators of the two great tholos tombs at Kakovatos, 2 the; ‘ Old Pvlos ’ of 
Dr. Dorpfeld, was the specimen reproduced in Fig. 2 1 — of the ‘ pithoid 
class ’ with rows of triple handles characteristic of this epoch. This stately 
vessel, it may be added, has the further interest of having been found in the 
droinos of Grave A, from the grave-pit of which, at a somewhat earlier 
date, a neighbouring peasant had extracted the gold signet-ring called from 
its place of finding, the ‘Ring of Nestor’, 2 affording a unique revelation 
of the Minoan ideas regarding resurgence after death, and the Under- 
world with its Seat of Judgement. On this ‘amphora’ we see, in a some- < M ar - 
what more flowing style, an almost exact reproduction of the marine ’"A . 

elements of the designs on the ‘Marseilles ewer’, each single detail of Knossian 

fabric. 


1 P.of. 1 /., iii. pp 361 seqq. and Figs. 2.'>8 - 9 . Sue A. IF, The Ring of Xes/or, d-y. 

J Kurt Muller. Aii-Pyios , Ath. Mittli., (Macmillans, 1025), p. 43 seqq . and Plates 

xwiv. 1900. pp 269-32.^, Plate- XII-XXIY. IV. 2 and Y, and P.of. IT, ui p 143 seqq. 



2 8o OCTOPUS ON L. M. I b AMPHORA: KNOSSOS 



Fir,. 21.'). Amphora miowim, Octopus axo Mvrixe Grow iih ox 
Rock-. r rom SAV. Corner oe Pai.ack. Kxosmjs. 


which may be traced to models — of which Fig. 212 is a specimen — belong- 
ing to what can only be called the ‘ Marine School’ of Knossos. Closely 
related to the design on this Knossian fragment may be noted the trefoil 
development of the rock and seaweed band which (together with a quatre- 
foil scheme which accompanies it on the 'Marseilles Ewer ’), has left 
many surviving traces in the later decorative patterns of the Palace 
St\le. ! This in fact became the ‘ Three Cs ’ motive at times reduced to 
‘ Two C’s ’ — described below. - 


See below, p. 314 and Fig. 250. 


- Pp. 414, 415 and -ee Table. Fig. 250 . 
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A similar marine grouping, including Argonauts, rocks with sea-tang 
and the trifoliate motive — here with sea-grass attached — in a somewhat 
advanced style is seen on the spouted bowl (Fig. "214) recently discovered 
in a small sepulchral rock-chamber near the ‘Temple-Tomb' at Ivnossos. 
Its whole design may be described as of a more ‘cursive’ character and the 
objects shown are less closely set together. 

The ‘amphora’ (Fig. 215) is a rare example of a large vessel of this 
class in the good ‘marine’ style from the Palace site at Knossos. It was 
found outside the South-West angle of the building, where much ‘ Palace 
Style’ (L. M. II) pottery also came to light. This vase clearly cannot be 
separated from the preceding L. M. I b class, though it fits on to the later 
palatial series in the prominence given to the octopus. The attachment of the 
arms is certainly clumsy, but they still intertwine according to the tradition 
of the earlier naturalistic school, of which the ‘ambushed octopus' is the 
masterpiece. In the L. M. 1 1 Period and onwards the arms are all separately 
rendered. 1 Here, as in the case of the transitional example Fig. 21(5, the 
‘amphora’ has only one tierof handles, a falling away from three-tiered ‘pithoid 
amphora ’ type. In the succeeding L. M. 1 1 stage this limitation is universal. 

Mainland L. M. lb Types of Cretan Derivation. 

The appearance in the great sepulchral vault of Nestor's Pylos of the 
masterpiece of the L.M. lb marine decoration. Pig. 218, every detail of 
which reflects the contemporary Knossian school of vase-painting, 
and which itself represents the ‘ pithoid’ type of Cretan evolution, is only 
one of a series of parallel phenomena — some of them already noted- 
illustrating the absolute dependence at this epoch of Mainland ceramic 
forms on those of Minoan Crete. Amongst the whole magnificent group of 
painted ‘ amphoras ’ from the Ixakovatos tombs, there is not one design the 
details ot which cannot be paralleled from a Minoan source. Alternately we 
see the conventionalized group of three palm-trees of M. M. II heritage and 
its derivatives'- and of the ' Sacral Ivy ’ a which reflects the still earlier borrow- 
ing ot the pap) rus wand motive from Middle Empire Egypt. We see this 
' ivy ’ motive, moreover, both in its sacral and its purely vegetable form 
and, again, as spun out into a remarkable ornamental creation of this epoch 
to which attention has been already called — the ‘ Ogival Canopy ’. 4 In other 
cases, again, we find the sacred uac symbol combined with the lily flower, as 

1 l or the octopods on ‘Palace Sole Vases p. 496. Fig. .'Sul. 
see below, p. 305 seqq. ’ Ibid , p. 47S seqq. 

J See r. of J/„ ii. Pt. II, p. 405 seqq., and 4 Ibid., p. 4.S9 seqq. and p. 492, Fig. 2!*7. 
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MYCENAE ‘AMPHORA’ AND PAL A IK ASTRO EWER 2S3 


Throughout the regions of Mainland Greece, so thoroughly dominated Minoan 
by Minoan culture at this epoch, the decorative motives on the vases 1IU , n ^ 
rehearse the repertory of the similar designs as seen on the Cretan side, y orkin .g 

where we are able to pursue the full land 



story 7 of their origins. As depicted at 
the time of their first appearance in 
the overseas area, they exhibit un- 
changed, in their fully developed 
shape, the ceramic fashions already in 



Fit;. '217. I,. M. I b Ewkr trom Pat \ik wiro 
wiih Foliaik and H'.-iz-lu \ Moiuk 


Fit;. 218. Fraumhxw 01 L. M. ll> Vase 

I ROM kX'OssO*. 


vogue in their insular home about the beginning of the Fifteenth Century 
u.c. This does not represent any kind of ‘ Mycenaean ’ or ‘ Helladic’ growth, 
but — whether at Mycenae itself, at Old Pylos, in the Vapheio Tomb of Amy- 
klae, or at the Boeotian Thebes on the other side of the Gulf, —must be 
taken to imply a wholesale implantation of such types at the hands of 
Minoan potters, in the wake ol a very 7 real wave of Conquest. 

These vases are executed in the same style though often in local clay, 
and it is reasonable to infer that at this time Cretan potters, trained in the in- 
sular schools of their craft, had followed on the heels of the military bands and 
were practising their art in the new Mainland centres of Minoan dominon. 

Actual importation of the Cretan potters’ work doubtless played a part, Itinerent 
but, considering the size and texture of many of these fine vessels and potte, ~' 
the imperfect facilities of carriage then existing, both on land and sea, 
there remains a great probability that the larger and proportionately more 


Fine 
Mycenae 
‘am- 
phora ' 
with 
purely 
Minoan 
designs. 


Bead 
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derived 
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2S4 CRETAN ELEMENTS ON FINE MYCENAE ‘AMPHORA’ 

breakable vessels would have been made at or near the spots where they 
were found. It has already been noted, indeed, with regard to smaller 
vessels, that a widely distributed class of thin-walled M. M. II bowls with 
repousse reliefs from cockle-shell moulds, were probably the work of itinerant 
potters who had brought their moulds with them from the centre of the fabric. 

On the other hand, the occurrence of Minoan pots of small or medium 
size on Egyptian sites, where good potter’s clay was not at hand, may be 
regarded as sufficient evidence of transportation from overseas. The larger 
vessels, such as Late Minoan jars and ‘ amphoras are not found there. 

A striking example of the detailed reproduction ot decorative features 
that are the characteristic product of a Cretan school is afforded by what 
is perhaps the most splendid of all painted vases found on the site of 
Mycenae (Fig. 21G). 1 The lily frieze on this and the foliate scrolls —here 
linked with an antecedent stage ot the Jf'cr: s-lily type — seen above and 
below, present the closest points of resemblance with the designs on the 
ewer from Palaikastro, Fig. 217.- A certain ‘contamination’ with the 
‘marine’ style is evidenced in both cases by the conventional rocks above and 
below with scraps of sea-tang adhering, and by the ornamentalized ‘brittle- 
stars ’ with their curving rays inserted in the field. A very similar foliate 
scroll with both the conventionalized rock-work above and the brittle-stars, 
and terminating itself in a coil composed of rock and sea-weed, appears on 
a fragment of a vase from Knossos (Fig. 218). All three vases are thus 
marked as part of a collective group. It is also further noteworthy that 
the Palaikastro vase, which is of metallic derivation, answers in type to the 
‘ Marseilles ewer’, the Knossian origin of which has already been suggested. 
This ‘ amphora ' must be with great probability regarded as of Knossian fabric 
and was found with Fig. 2fi2 (p. 321 below) in the incipient ‘ Palace style’. 

Origin of Bead Festoons and Crocus Pendants on L. M. lb Vases from the 
‘Toilette ’ Frescoes of the M. M. Ill Palace at Knossos. 

In connexion with the survival of older decorative elements on the 
walls may be noticed the echo among the varied designs of the L. M. I b 
ceramic group of what is clearly, as pointed out in Yol. II, ; an adaptation 

1 From /. H. .V., wiv, PL XIII. as restored " L npubhshed objects (rout Palaikastro 
by Mr. Ualfvor Bagge under (Sir i John Mar- Excavations. 19^3. p. 46, Fig. 35. It was 
shall's direction. It was found in a chamber there, according to the earlier system of 
tomb at Mycenae (see below, $ r 16). and was classification, ascribed to F. M. II. 
published (op. at., pp. 322, 3231 by Professor 3 P. of 31 ., ii, Pt. II. p 427. 

R. ('. Kosaiu piet. 
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of a detail of the ‘ toilette scenes ’ that seem to have been a prominent feature 
in the fresco designs belonging to the middle period of the older Palace. 
These are illustrated by remains from the older ‘ East Hall’ as well as 



Fig. 219 . Fkagmkni of ‘Ladies in Blue' Fresco; Female Hand lingering 
Beaded Necklace; Crocus Chain rki.ow. 

by those from the earlier passage-way that existed below the ‘ Corridor of 
ot the Procession', and the fine relief fragment known as the 'Jewel Fresco’ 
belongs to the same class. Necklaces of round beads are a recurring feature 
on these designs and, together with these, others in the form of chains 
ot crocuses or saftron flowers, fitting into one another like children’s 1 daisy 
chains’. A beautiful fragment of one of these fresco scenes — the Ladies 
in Blue — with bead and crocus necklaces, is here reproduced in Fig. 219.’ 

The L. M. I b vase painters while repeating the beads as festoons, 
also introduced into various vase designs of this epoch — especially those of 
the ‘Ogival Canopy’ group J — seem to have taken their versions of the 
crocus flowers from some parallel design, in which, like the lilies of the 
Priest-king’s chain of honour, they had served as pendants. 

1 Repeated from J’. oj J/., i, p. 546, Fig. was much damaged by the earthquake of 1926. 
398 . Unfortunately this exquisite fragment - See I\ of . 1 /., ii, Ft. II. p. 492. 
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2S6 TYLISSOS AMPHORA ‘FESTOON’ AND ‘MARINE’ STYLE 


The motive itself is clearly a decorative by-product of the Great 
Palace, but, while well represented in a fragmentary form on the site of 



Knossos itself, receives 
its fullest illustration 
from an ‘amphora’ 
found in the neighbour- 
ing Minoan settlement 
ot Tylissos. Its sur- 
face was a good deal 
perished, but a complete 
restoration of the de- 
sign is given in Fig. 220. 
It is again a noteworthy 
tact that remains of an- 
other example of this 
peculiarly Knossian vase 
type, that carries with it 
a reminiscence of a 
whole cvcle of designs 
that once decorated the 
Palace walls, was found 
in Tholos A at Nestor’s 
Pvlos. 1 

This ‘amphora’ 
(Fig. 220 ), with its three 


tiers of handles, dwin- 


Fio. 220 . L. M. I b Amphora from Tylissos with 
Beaded Festoons and Pendant Croces Flowers com- 
bined with Zones of Marine Motives. 


dling in size as they de- 
scend, is a typical ex- 
ample of the ‘ pithoid ’ 
form described above, 
the ancestral stay-e of 

o 

which is to be found in 


the ‘Medallion pithoi' of the ‘Royal Magazines' at Knossos. We see 
here a beautiful combination, in alternating zones, ot the pendant flowers 
and the beaded festoons from which they hang, with a succession of trefoil 
groups formed of rock-work and sea-tang — the units on the characteristic 


1 Kurt Muller, Ath. Mitth. xkxiv (1909), PI. XXIV, 6 (a specimen fragment), and 
p. 306. 


BEADED FESTOOXS AND CROCUS PENDANTS 



marine vase decoration such as we see it interspersed with Argonauts on 
the ‘ Marseilles ’ ewer and the ‘ amphora ' of the same ‘ pithoid ’ type 


(Fig. *21.'5) from Nestor s Pylos. 
Both the vases themselves and 
the decorative motives that they 
present belong to the Knossian 
cycle, and in their origins are in- 
dissolubly connected with the 
past history of the Great Palace. 

This alternation of beaded 
festoons and pendant crocus 
flowers with marine motives has 
received fresh illustration from 
the site of Knossos in the frag- 
mentary remains of two vases 
shown in Pigs. 2*21 and *222. In 



Fig. 221 . Pendant Crocus and Conventional 
Rock Moiivk, Kxonsos, L. M. I/.. 


the first case 1 conventional rocks 



Fig. 222. Pendant Crocus and Marine Motive, Knossos, L. M. I b. 


are introduced between the pendants. In Fig. 222,- here developed, the 

1 On what seems to he part of a ‘pithoid in diameter. From North of the High Priest’s 
amphora’, from a wall of the South-West House (T. P. 3, Tcj3r). For a similar marine 
House explored in 1931. The diameter of creature in profile, see P. of J/., ii, Pt. II. 
the fragment is 14-2 cm. p. 506, Fig. .210 b. 

■ The lower part of a jug with a base 6-2 cm. 
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floral zone is succeeded by one in which we see repetitions of a sea creature 
that has the appearance of some small ' stalk-eyed’ crustacean. At Thebes 
these pendants are associated with the ‘ Sacral Ivy’. 1 

These bead - fes- 
toons and pendant 
flowers in their ulti- 
mate source derived 
from actual jewellery 
and taken over in their 
conventionalized form 
from a particular class 
of palatial frescoes — 
have a special interest 
in their relation to a de- 
generate type of the 
same ornament that ap- 
pears on somewhat later 
ceramic fabrics. At 
Knossos itself and in 
the area more imme- 
diately dominated by 
its rulers the exquisite 
L. M. I b designs were, 
as we shall see, super- 
seded by a new and 
grandiose fashion in vase 
decoration characteristic 
of the latest Age of the 
Palace (L. INI. II), and 
to which the term ‘ Palace Style ’ par excellence is here applied. On 
the break up of what may be reasonably regarded as a unitary ‘ Minoan 
Empire’ on the Mainland side, both in that area and to a certain 
extent in the outlying parts of the Island itself, the currency ot the 
artistic models supplied by the old Cretan centre was naturally much 
restricted by this palatial outgrowth. 

There was no other civilizing influence to supply the place of Knossos, 
and, as a consequence, the ceramic fashions continued to survive on the 

1 A iii, [i. 201, I lg. 145. The ‘Sacral I\\ ' i> of an advanced di_corati\e type. 



Fig. 22.3. ‘Amphora', illustrating Df.glnerate 
Motive of Beaded 1'estoons and Pendants in iile 
‘L M. I c ' Sty 1 e, from Iai.yso-. 
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old lines but in a gradual course of decline. To these fabrics the name of 
L. M. I c may be not in- 
aptly applied. More will 
be said on this below . 1 

Of this ‘ Colonial 
survival of the older 
ceramic tradition, of 
which Mycenae itself and 
the Boeotian Thebes 
supply good illustrations, 
many new examples have 
been due to the brilliant 
results achieved by Pro- 
fessor Maiuri’s further 
excavations of the 
cemeteries of Ialysos in 
Rhodes.- Amongst these 
the ‘amphora ’, Fig. 223, 3 
— showing in a formalized 
and thoroughly degene- 
rate style the floral pen- 
dants of the beautiful L. M. I b group above described-- may be taken as 
a good example of these decadent ‘ L. M. I c ' fabrics. 

The ‘ Adder Mark ’ and Double Axe on L. M. I b Vases. 

Apart from these vase types ot a more purely decorative and artistic 
nature must be noted a class of L. M. I b vessels exhibiting Minoan religious 
symbols and in some cases, doubtless, ol ritual usage. 

The two goblets, one from Ivnossos and one from Phaestos, with the 
‘adder mark of the Goddess round them and handles ending the snakes' 
heads, have already supplied good examples of this sacral class, the latter 
vessel presenting a further indication of a religious nature in a symbolic 
combination ot the Double Axe and ‘ Sacral Knot’. The appearance of 
what may be called the ‘consecrating’ mark of the Goddess and the emblem 
of her guardianship round the rim or neck — standing as the equi valent 
ot the complete serpent- -is a frequent feature in this class of ware. A 

1 Sec p. 292 sci iq iiamx a Ru.h. Parti / . //. (. hinuariu 1926). 

- M.iiuri. /aiius. Scar: th i/a Miisiune Ita- (>/ a/., p. 104, l ip. 101). 

IV. I 



Fig. 224 . Part in a Jug from Knossos with Sacrai. 
‘ Addi.r-mark ' round Nf.ck and Rim : L. M. I b. 


L. M. lb 
types of 
religious 
character 


Fre- 
quency of 
‘Adder 
mark '. 
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‘ADDER MARK’ AND DOUBLE AXES: L. M Ab 


fragment of a jug from Knossos is given in Fig. 224 with the ‘ adder mark ’ 
in its complete shape both below and above the rim. 1 he miniature 



Fin. 22-j. Miniature Hole-spouted Vase ; Fin. 22(i. Ha^kki-i.ikk Vask irom 

Temple Tom 11, Knosso-c (f) Rseira showing I >orm e-Axf. Motive 

REPEATED : L. M. I l'. 

' hole-spouted ’ vase, Fig. 225, found in the Temple Tomb, shows the motive, 
without the dots, below the rim, accompanied by plants combining the ‘ i^az ’ 
lilies with stellate flowers. This sacral feature was taken over on to the 
great ' amphoras ’ and other painted vessels of the succeeding ‘ Palace Style ’. 

As has been already noticed, the Minoan 8-shaped shield, which also 
appears on vases of this class, has also a strong religious signification. 1 
Fragments ot L. M. 1 b alabastra presenting this symbolic motive occurred 
on such widely distant sites as Phxlakopi in Melos and Gizer in Palestine, 2 
the first certainly, and the second probably, of Cretan exportation. 

Double The frequent repetition of the Double Axe is also a characteristic of 

repeated. e P ocll » atlcl 1S illustrated by the basket-shaped vessel found by 

Seager in a house at Pseira, Pig. 22(1, where bands ot much conventionalized 
rock-work appear above and below. Fragmentary evidence from Knossos 
and elsewhere shows that the sacred weapon was repeated in the same 
way round pedestailed goblets, as was already the case in L. M. I ar 

1 P. of M. iii. p. grq wqp. A fragment of a goblet with this symbol 

- See ibid- p. 31-’, Figs. 2<in, I’ol. repeated on tile rim occurred 111 the ‘ Room 
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In the 1 L. M. I c ’ style, its ‘wings’, as we shall see, were modified, so 
that it resembled a bivalve shell. (See Appendix to Section, p. 292.) 

As shown below, this form is a special product of the Mainland side, 
where the L. M I b tradition survived in this degenerate shape. 


Rarity of L. M. I b Sherds in Floor Deposits of Palace : explained. 

Although fine ceramic remains of the L. M. I b class were found in a 
continuous votive deposit at the South-West Palace angle, as well as in 
neighbouring houses, 1 they were of rare occurrence within the building. Nor 
is the reason for this far to seek. According to the regular law, vases — with 
the exception of larger jars — for these often survive structural changes — and 
other smaller relics found on floor-levels, date from the last stage ot their habi- 
tation. Intermediate remains are cleared away and must be looked for in 
rubbish heaps outside the building. But, as has already been shown, the last 
serious structural change in the Palace fully carried out was due to a work of 
restoration undertaken about the close of the mature phase of L. M. I a which 
resulted in the covering over of deposits like those under the later * East 
Stairs ’ or that under the later floor of the XVII I th Magazine. The work of 
redecoration that marked the latest Palace epoch answering to the L. M. II 
style — except for the Throne Room area where the earlier evidence was 
wiped out — was only beginning when the final ruin came. Otherwise the 
mature L. M. I a elements survived. 

Throughout the greater part of the building the last floor deposits only 
exhibit the objects in use at the moment of the final overthrow, including 
ceramic remains that illustrate the latest Palace style and day tablets of 
the most advanced linear class. There is practically nothing to represent 
any intermediate stage between L. M. I a and the fully developed L. M. II. 

It will also be shown that L. M. I b was itself here of shorter duration. - 


ot the \ uses ot the ‘ House of the Frescoes ' 
wheie a fine jug was found with the same 
motive ( P. 0/ ii, Pt. II, pp. 436. 437. 
Fig. Z.i.'S, t. and 4). 

1 Main remains of this ceraniu class were 
found m connexion with the presumed sanc- 
tuary at the SouthAVe-t Pulu< c angle. Amongst 
these was the 'amphora" Fig. 21.") above, 
in an advanced marine style and a smaller 
example with large ‘i\\-leu\es’ ( /’. oj J I.. 
ii. Ft. II. p gSq Fig 21*1, a). 1,. M , I b fiug- 

U 


ments also occurred in or near the S.E. House, 
that of the ‘ I louse of the Frescoes’ and other 
houses. Unfortunately the tombs found have 
as a rule been either earlier or later than this 
epoch, and the deposits of pottery in the W est 
' Koulouras ’ were cut short in M. M III/; 
More specimens, however, have since come to 
light in the ‘ Temple Tomb " and a small rock 
chamber near, as well as in the ‘ High Priest’s 
House ". 

J S. C [I. 21J.S. 


Xo 

L. M. I b 
stratum 
inside 
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Due to 
occupa- 
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without 
a break 
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to close of 
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fragment of a jug from Knossos is given in Eig. ‘224 with the ‘ adder mark 
in its complete shape both below and above the rim. I he miniature 



Fie. 225. Miniature Hoi.e-spouti'.u Vase; Fie. 22(5. Baskiui -like Vase 1 rom 

Tempi. e Tomb, KnO'Sck. (T P-ura 'Hihuni; 1 form k-Axi: Morn i: 

UI.PEATLD : L. M. I Ih 

' hole-spouted ’ vase, Fig. 225, found in the Temple Tomb, shows the motive, 
without the dots, below the rim, accompanied by plants combining the ‘ was ' 
lilies with stellate flowers. This sacral feature was taken over on to the 
great ‘ amphoras ’ and other painted vessels ot the succeeding ‘ Palace Style ’. 

As has been already noticed, the Minoan S-shaped shield, which also 
appears on vases of this class, has also a strong religious signification. 1 
Fragments of L. M. I b alabastra presenting this symbolic motive occurred 
on such widely distant sites as Phjlakopi in Melos and Gizer in Palestine, 2 
the first certainly, and the second probably, of Cretan exportation. 

Double The frequent repetition ot the Double Axe is also a characteristic of 

repeated this epoch, and is well illustrated by the basket-shaped vessel found by 
Seager in a house at Pseira, Fig. 22ti, where bands ot much conventionalized 
rock-work appear above and below. Fragmentary evidence from Knossos 
and elsewhere shows that the sacred weapon was repeated in the same 
way round pedestalled goblets, as was alreath the case in L. M. I a."- 

' P . of -\r. iii. p. 4 r 4 "up]. -V hngment of a goblet with thb svmbol 

2 See dnd . p. ; 1 :, Fig". 'Joii. 2oi. repeated on the rim occurred m the ' Room 
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In the 1 L. M. I c' style, its ‘wings', as we shall see, were modified, so 
that it resembled a bivalve shell. (See Appendix to Section, p. 292.) 

As shown below, this form is a special product of the Mainland side, 
where the L. M. I b tradition survived in this degenerate shape. 


Rarity of L. M. I b Sherds in Floor Deposits of Palace : explained. 

Although fine ceramic remains of the L. M. I b class were found in a 
continuous votive deposit at the South-West Palace angle, as well as in 
neighbouring houses, 1 they were of rare occurrence within the building. Nor 
is the reason for this far to seek. According to the regular law, vases — with 
the exception of larger jars — for these often survive structural changes — and 
other smaller relics found on floor-levels, date from the last stage of their habi- 
tation. Intermediate remains are cleared away and must be looked for in 
rubbish heaps outside the building. But, as has already been shown, the last 
serious structural change in the Palace fully carried out was due to a work of 
restoration undertaken about the close of the mature phase of L. M. I a which 
resulted in the covering over of deposits like those under the later ‘ East 
Stairs ’ or that under the later floor of the XVIIIth Magazine. The work of 
redecoration that marked the latest Palace epoch answering to the L. M. II 
style - except tor the Throne Room area where the earlier evidence was 
wiped out — -was only beginning when the final ruin came. Otherwise the 
mature L. M. I a elements survived. 

Throughout the greater part of the building the last floor deposits only 
exhibit the objects in use at the moment of the final overthrow, including 
ceramic remains that illustrate the latest Palace style and clay tablets of 
the most advanced linear class. There is practically nothing to represent 
any intermediate stage between L. M. I a and the fully developed L. M. II. 

It will also be shown that L. M. I b was itself here of shorter duration. - 


ot the \ uses ' of the 1 House of the Frescoes ’ 
where a tine jug was found with the same 
motise t/\ of M„ ti, Ft. II, pp. 43O, 437. 
Fit;. 2 .a!, h. and 2.‘I). 

1 Many remains ol this ceramic class were 
found in connexion with the ptestimed sanc- 
tuary at the South-West l’alace ancle. Amongst 
these was tin- 'amphora' tig. 21."> abo\e, 
in an advanced marine st\le and a smaller 
example with large ‘ iv\-lca\ts ’ ( /’. ot J/.. 
ii, I’t. II, ]> 4S5. Fig. 2 ‘.il. a). I.. M I b frag- 


ments also occurred in or near the S.F.. House, 
that of the 1 House of the frescoes’ and other 
houses. Unfortunately the tombs found have 
as a rule been either earliei or later than this 
epoch, and the deposits of pottei v in the West 
• Koulouras ’ were cut short in M. M 1114 
M ore specimens, however, have since come to 
light in the ‘ Temple Tomb ' ami a small rock 
chamber near as well as in the ‘ Iliuh 1’iiest’s 
I louse '. 

: S, e p. 2 (jS. 
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Appendix to 0 9 S : ‘ L. M. I c' and the Late Revival. 

1. Mainland, etc., Degeneration of L. M. I b Types — L.M. I c ' . 

The frequency of the Double-Axe motive on L.M. I b vases has an 
interesting- sequel in its recurrence in a derivative form on a series of vessels 



a b 1 

Fig. 227. Vases from Shaft Grave i. Mycenae, showing Bn ala e-lire Dlgenlrations 

of Double Axe Moline. 


of somewhat later date. The symbol seems to have been affected by the 
two-stalked ' Sacral Ivy ’ motive in so far as the original shaft was concerned. 
Otherwise, the two wings greatly resemble an open bivalve shell, such as 
a mussel. In this form it still has a good decorative value, and the type 
itself may be described as more evolutionary than actually decadent . 1 

It is a fact of considerable chronological interest that painted vases of 
this class, three of which are here reproduced in Fig. 227, should have been 
found in the First Shaft Grave at Mycenae- — constituting, in fact, the 
latest group of painted pottery found in these graves. In Fig. 227, c, indeed, 


1 The forgetfulness of the surred proton pe 
1 >) the Mainland vase-painters who transtoi med 
them intohnahe shells miyht point to a y row- 
ing slackness of the I )ouhle-A\e cult on that 
side, wheie it was itself an exotic feature. '1 he 
icctirience of the enihlem m Mainland (iieece 
in the I M. Ill 1 ’eiiod of Crete 1-, however, 
w eli authentu it' d. 


f j. Karo. r von . !/ Yfcenai , At- 

i os, IT Cl. XVII (paitially restored here). Text, 
p. OS. Cf. Schuehhardt. Schlianann s Excava- 
tions. p. 1S7, tig. 163 This ' mussel' tvpe 
also occurred m a mote tragmentarv form on 
the Auopolis at Mxeenae 1 h 111 twaneiler and 
Loesclu ke. .1 l\'kcni\ihc I iisc/i IT. XXV I. trig 
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the two sinuous lines that supplied the last record of the shaft have them- 
selves disappeared. Similar derivative 
Double Axes are seen, as already- 
noted, on fragments of painted vessels 
marking the close of the original occu- 
pation period of the ' Aegisthos ’ tomb 
at Mycenae, on sherds from Korakou 
near Corinth , 1 from the Boeotian 
Thebes , 2 and elsewhere. 

On the a* /’os from Volo, Fig. 

228, :J we see a distinct degeneration 
of the ‘mussel type, a reminiscence 
of the shaft of the prototype being, Fl( . 228 As/ . os IRm[ Vom show in.; 
however, traceable in the dotted line. , AIE j )r genera tiox of Dochle Axe, 
Though the skin form of this vessel is 

early this vessel clearly belongs to a later date than those from the First 
Shaft Grave, reproduced in Fig. 227. A one-handled pot associated with this 
aslvs (Fig. 2()3r, p. 2 7 2 
above) shows the late 
version of the ‘ Ivy- 
leaf, with three stalks. 

To the same cera- 
mic stage to which, 
from the Cretan point 
of view, the term 
‘ L. M. I c ’ has been 
here applied, belong a 0 

several other types Fio. 22!>. a . Thf.uf.s ■. />, Korakot. xf.ar Corinth. 

representing later off- 
shoots of the true L. M. I b Class, and which, like the foregoing example, 
occur outside the limits of Crete itself. 

The inflorescent date-palm motive of M. M. II tradition appears in a 
hardly recognizable shape as a spray without a trunk (Fig. 229, a, b). Lily 
types undergo a similar degradation. 1 he curious deformation of the 

1 (A \V. Kleyen, Knnik.ui, p. 47. tig. 63, r and the My< enae types as well are described 
and 5 ( there described as ■ Late ilelladic 11 1. as ‘ shells ' pure and simple, 'this had Idrmuly 

2 ’ Etf> . iyio, p. 22S, Fit;. 17 ,a. been my own impression, but it is impossible 

3 Kurt Muller, .l/i ■kenist/ie Itistn a us Jem to doubt that the Double-Axe type stands at 
XuyJhehen Gnee/un/anJ {.lt/i. Mil/h ., xiv, the root of all thtse veisions. 

1SS9), I’l. XI, 1 and see p. 2(1 <>. where this 
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elegant crocus pendants of the L. M. I b style on a Rhodian 1 amphora ' of 
this epoch has already received illustration (Fig. 223, p. 288 ). 

In view of these parallels, moreover, the bowl with marine motives 



(Fig. 230 found with the vases showing 
the ‘mussel’ form of the Double Axe, 
in the First Shaft Grave at Mycenae, 
fails into its natural place Though 
of exceptionally rude fabric , 2 it should 
not merely be regarded as a rustic ex- 
ample of the same approximate date as 
the elegant L. M. I b ewer from the same 
Grave. Its degraded argonauts and 
‘ brittle stars ’ reduced to mere four-spoked 
wheels in truth belong to the same class 
as the bivalve-axes. It seems best to look 


Fig. 230. Bowl with Degenerate upon it like the others as a more or less 

Marine Motives (■ L. M. If) irom normal example of the Mainland fabrics 
First Shaft Grave at Mycenae. 1 

belonging to the succeeding epoch. This 

epoch corresponds with the break-up on that side of a unitary Minoan 

domain, the overseas regions being now largely cut off from the insular area 

where the old civilization had deeper roots and greater vitality. 

So it happened that, while at Knossos itself the great Palace was still 

capable of becoming the focus of a new and brilliant artistic style, we discern 

at Mycenae and, beyond the Corinthian Gulf, at such important centres as 

Thebes the evidences of a dull traditionalism in ceramic decoration. The 


fine ’ amphoras ’ of the preceding Age — such as we see at Kakovatos and 
Mycenae — give place to smaller vessels, which in themselves offered little 
scope for decorative composition. 

Yet, as far as they can be traced, the ‘ L. M. I c ’ motives themselves go 
back to Cretan sources. Many of the prototypes of the ceramic designs 
may, as already shown, be eventually traced back to the flowery land- 
scapes seen on the fresco panels of the Middle Palace at Knossos. In some 
we see a reminiscence of the beaded festoons and floral pendants of their 
toilette scenes, others incorporate in a concealed form early religious symbols 
■ — the papyrus wand taken over from Egypt or the Double Axes of the indi- 
genous cult. To call this style in any cultural sense ‘ Helladic’ is to ignore 
the whole history of Minoan Art. It is fundamentally an appendage of 


1 l rom Karo, Schachigrabcr, Atlas, l’l. CLYIII. 197. 

1 Dr. Karo, up. at., 1, p. 69. describes it as ‘locale Arbeit nacli minoischen Yorhildcrn '. 
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L. M. I b, and the term above suggested for it seems best to accord with 

00 

scientific fact. 

2. The ‘ Late Revival’. 

It was only at a somewhat later date — owing co the infusion, we may 
well suppose, of new and vigorous blood — that iresh lite and creative 
force makes itself apparent among the older elements. The succeeding 
1 Metope ’ motives — themselves derivatives, per saltiun, of an architectonic 
branch of the Knossian L. TM. II ‘Palace St\le' — are for the most part 
jejune and dull enough, but, for instance, among the vases of the ’Granary ' 
group at Mycenae, there emerge types that show a renewed faculty of 
composition and a certain strength and swing in the decorative schemes. 

That this revitalized style was shared by Crete is well shown by the 
Stirrup-Vase, Fig. 231, c, from the outer niche of the ‘ Royal Tomb ’ at Isopata 
and by the spouted mug, Fig. 24S, from the Dictaean Cave. It was brilliantly 
represented in Rhodes and appears in Cyprus and other transmarine areas. 
Its motives are purely ornamental and far removed from the earlier, 
naturalistic models of L. M. I and M. M. III. But dead forms now became 
living patterns. In place of the mere geometrical extension of its undulating 
arms the octopus gives birth to a series of really decorative figures (Fig. 
231, c)b and even the uncoiled whorls of the murex-shells are pleasingly 
adapted. The argonaut — already so flat and lifeless on the bowl from the 
hirst Shaft Grave, Fig. 230 above- forms the starting point of a series of 
spirited scroll-patterns (Fig. 231 , d). The water-fowl, which in the late 
‘Palace Style’ had become little more than bizarre caricatures, now attain — 
at least in the Rhodian example (Fig. 231, r) — a real stylistic merit. 
Other types, moreover, of more complex origin, such as those seen in 
Fig. 231, a, b, produce a bold ornamental effect. 

A psychological change is also visible. The taboo of human figures in the 
painted decoration ot vases, ot which we have evidence from the beginning 
of the Middle Minoan Age, is now gradually removed. The culmination 
of the new * Mycenaean ’ style is thus reached in the ‘Warrior Vase’, and 
we see the forerunners of a long ‘ Geometrical ’ series which merges in 
that of Classical Greece. But the chariot scenes on these were ultimately 
derived irom a Minoan source. That those which now appear on ‘ kraters ’ 
in Rhodes and Cyprus were ot Cretan origin is clear from the fact 
that the cars are alternately drawn by horses and by winged monsters , 1 
as at the opposite ends of Hagia Triada Sarcophagus itself, perhaps late 

’ Cf. too, p. 313, Fig. 219rt and p. 373, assuming a pillar form see C. W. Blegen, 
I ig. 311. l’or a good seiics of octopus t\pes Zvguuries, p. 146. Fig. 137. 
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L. M. II . 1 So too certain details peculiar to the ‘ Palace Style’ of Knossos, 
described below, were incorporated in the new ornamental schemes . 2 








Fli; 231. \ A'-K 1 IhCOK \TIOX II I l '' I KA 1 ixc; ‘ KKVIVAI. . CF.XAF. ( J’.S.. /., x\v 

PI. VII a , and IX b ) i. Kxikuior Niuil or 1 Royai. Tomi: I-oicwa. d . Ialsxos, Rhouks 
(Mauri, p. r2 t, Fig. iK6). r, !/>., p 2<», tin. 31. 

The fantastic spirit that now infuses a new life into the old decorative 
elements curiously recalls that by which traditional classical motives were 
transformed at the hands of Celtic craftsmen in the days of the Gaulish 
invasions. 

1 R. Paiibeni. Mon. An/ . \i\. PI. III. 

J I..". Ji. . 1 /. J-Aiiivations in Cyprus, Fig. 71, 927 ; Tomb 4^ (Salamis). 




0 99 - The ' Palace Style’ Pottery of L. M. II. 


Kuossos the exclusive sounc of the finest outstanding achievement of 
Late Minoan ceramic Art ; Reflection of a still powerful dynasty ; Growing 
inf uence of JL HI. Ill Ceramic types outside Crete; L.M. In style shared 
by Mainland ; Knossian ' Palace Style ' of L.M. II — an enclave in 
L.M. Ib; Sources of these palatial fabrics ; Metalwork models — imita- 
tion of foliated edges, shield-headed rivets, and i efoussl bauds ; Prototypes m 
precious metals; Reflection of frescoes ; Monumental character of ' Palace 
Style' ; Marine motives -octopus types ; Process of Conventionalization ; 

Triple C ' ornament on' Palace Style' Vases — its marine derivation ; U’horl- 
shell motives — triton as well as mu rex — later evolutions ; Tritons associated 
with ritual objects; Survival of 'Sacral Ivy' and 'Ogival Canopy' on 
' Palace Style’ vases; Overlapping of L. M. Iband Palatial style; Composite 
plant motives and their sources; Anticipation of decorative style in Iris 
sprays of Priest-king Fresco; Elements drawn from papyrus, reed, palm- 
trees, and lily ; Papyrus clumps on jar from ' Royal I 'ilia ' ; Echoes of Mile- 
bank scenes- ducks on 'Palace Style' amphora from Argos and a somewhat 
later Knossian example ; L. M. Ill versions of Nilotic motives; Absence of 
imported L. M. 11 pottery in Egypt but abundant evidence of Egyptian 
imports; Architectonic features on 'Palace Style’ vases — L.M. 1 a fresco 
bauds imitated ; Influence of ' Shield Frescoes' ; Double Sixes and other Cult 
objects reproduced; Sacred Trees, couch shells and ' rhyton' type; Gold 
Votive Double Axes from Cave sanctuary ; Motives taken from frescoes 
depicting Pillar Shrines of Double- Axe Cult Chequer work of fa (tides ; 
Pillar-shrine motives appear per saltum on late bowls from Mycenae; 
General relationship of ' Palace Style' fabrics to those of Mainland Greece. 

\\ E now approach what, so far as the great Minoan Palace is concerned, 
must be regarded as its most individual achievement in the domain of ceramic 
Art. Knossos itself, indeed, has a more exclusive claim to the stately 
style evolved in the latest Age of the great Palace than to any preceding- 
phase and its magnificence reflects the lustre of the last dynasty of Priest- 
kings that exercised their sway from this centre. There are signs, indeed, 
that their dominion was not altogether confined to the insular sphere. 

The earlier ceramic styles of Crete, from Neolithic da\s onwards, had 
been largely shared throughout the Island. In the Middle Minoan Age 
they begin to affect a wider area. M. M. II painted wares were not only 
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imported into Egypt, but already occur on the sites of Mainland Greece 
trom the Southern coasts of the Argolid to the Helladic Castle of Aegina. 
In the Third Middle Minoan stage the Minoan potters were supplying 
the models for derivative local fabrics, not only in the Cycladic Islands 
as at Melos, where there was already a colonial plantation, but in Main- 
land sites like Mycenae itself. The first wave of what may be regarded 
as actual conquest in that direction- which itself can be traced back to 
the close at least of M. M. Ill had greatly intensified this intrusive 
process. Already in the earlier L. M. I phase it is often hard to say 
whether a given vase is indigenous or imported, so identical are forms and 
designs. The brilliant decorative compositions of the succeeding L. M. I b 
style are, as has been shown, common to a very extensive Minoan area 
that includes a considerable tract North of the Corinthian Gulf. 

Then, in the epoch that immediately heralds the last palatial Age of 
Knossos, this widespread community of fabric is somewhat abruptly broken 
up. The traditional L. M. I b style, in the decadent aspect above described, 
is still somewhat mechanically preserved on the Mainland side, while at 
Knossos there rise into view the products of a truly palatial class, in its way 
more stately and magnificent than anything that had preceded it. 

In the Knossian Palace itself there had indeed, in the great days of 
M. M. II polychromy, been an earlier ceramic class well deserving of the 
same title. It was also shared by Phaestos, but its most exquisite fabric, 
the ‘egg-shell’ bowls and cups, with their delicate timings and reliefs and 
brilliant metallic lustre reflecting the gold and silver plate of the Palace 
treasuries , 1 was practically confined to Knossos. An analogous class of 
vessels imitating metal-work also occurs in connexion with the later ‘ Palace 
Style ’ with which we are here concerned. 

The new fabrics, which about the middle of the fifteenth century rs.c. 
supersede the L. M. I b series in what by this time had become to an over- 
whelming degree the centre of dominion ot the Minoan Priest-kings in 
Crete, were largely of a more imposing calibre. This later class, from its 
outstanding character and from the singular example that it presents of 
artistic development in a general atmosphere ot stagnation, has well main- 
tained its claim to the title of the 'Palace Style ' par excellence, alreacl v 
applied to it when the monumental remains of the great jars and ‘ amphoras’ 
of this kind were first excavated at Knossos in the West Quarter of the 
great building . 2 

1 See especially of 1. p. 240 seqg. vi). where 1 described this elass as ‘ Mv- 

- See A. I.., Knossos, Report, 1901 ( />’. A'. . /., cerulean ' painted potterv ot the ‘ Palace St\le ’. 
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These fine vases, which represent the acme of the L. M. II style, were 
largely found in connexion with what was clearly a Sanctuary Hall by the 

North-West corner entrance to the Palace. 
Their remains lay above the floor-level of 
the underlying Magazines and along the 
neighbouring border of the West Court. An- 
other conspicuous find-spot was immediately 
below the South-West angle of the Palace, 
the remains being derived from some impor- 
tant chamber on that side, also, probably, 
serving a religious function, of which no record 
has been preserved. Some ' Palace Style ’ 
‘amphoras’ and other smaller vessels of the 
same class occurred in the ‘ Royal Tomb' at 
Isopata 1 as well as in that of the ‘ Double 
Axes In the recently discovered ‘ Temple 
Tomb' South of the Palace, pottery belong- 
ing to the very latest L. M. II category was 
found in connexion with the secondary inter- 
ment in the corner pit ,' 1 supplemented by 
others of the succeeding L. M. Ill phase that 
seem to have served a memorial cult. Smaller 
painted clay vessels, representing in a humbler 
form the palatial L. M. II class, were widely distributed at Knossos both 
on the sites of the Town and Palace and in the surrounding cemeteries. 



Fin. 232 . 

BASIN’ SHOWING 

of Foliation. 


Section of Bronze 
Chased Relief 


4 Palace Style ’ Motives derived from Metal-work. 


Just as the earlier palatial class of vessels, above referred to, reflected 
the gold and silver plate of the Priest-kings of Knossos in the M. M. II 
Period, many of the painted vases in this later ‘ Palace Stvle’ in the same 
way betray their dependence on metal-work models. 


A fine ‘amphora - from the dramas of a 
( 'handier tomb at Mycenae (see above, p. 282, 
Fig. 216 . and p. 284, note 1, and ilosanquet, 
J. II. -S’.. xxiv, FI. XIII), mentioned there as 
belonging to the same class, is included 
above in I.. M. I /'. This I.. M. I /> class, 
though doubtless once well represented m 
the palatial halls til Knossos. is itsell too 
widelv diffused to be included, as in un- 


original classification^ under the term of 
■ l’alace Style - , and thus merged with L. M. II. 

1 A. E„ Prehistoric Tombs 0/ Knossos. 1 
( Anhaeologia , hx, njoM. p. 157 seqq., and 
Plates C, Cl. 

■ F.g. below, p. 309. tig. 2 1 I a. 

A. F.., Tomb of the Double .Ixe*. e-v. 
^Anhaeologia, lxv, 1914), p. 47 seqq. 
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METAL-WORK FOLIATION IMITATED 


In the case of a series of pedestailed goblets, to be more fully described 
in a Supplement to the present Section, we have the actual evidence of proto- 
types in precious metals. The fine foliated bands chased on the splendid 




Fin 233. Sum luck of ‘ Amhiora' i kom 
‘ Roval Toms ' with Rkiich h a i kd 
Foi.iatiox. 


Flo. 231a. ‘Siirrvp Y.w.\ Z.uf.r Pai'ocka- 

WITH Mn IIP1 K 1'oT.IAI FI) EllOhs, 


Redupli- 
cated 
edges of 
foliation. 


bronze basins belonging to the preceding Age from the North-West Treasury 
Building, with their reduplicated edges, 1 are closely imitated on ‘amphoras’ 
and other vessels. Part ot a shoulder of an ‘amphora’ irom the ‘ Royal 
Tomb’ at Isopata is here reproduced in Fig. 2 do, while a section of 
a bronze basin from the North-West Treasury is shown in Fig. 2d 2. 
I hese reduplicated edges of filiation are repeated to a still further extent 
on the ‘ Stirrup Vase’, Fig. 2 d 4 from Tomb oS of Zafer Papoura. 2 3 

The literal reproduction of details of metal technique in these and 
other cases is sufficient proof that the fabric of the ' Palace St\le' vases on 
which they occur had been executed at a time when their models in bronze 
or precious metals were still in vogue. Since such fine works as the bronze 


1 See I', of J/.. ii, Pt. II, pp. ujp, 040, 
and 1 ig. 111:5. 

J \.Y../'n/u 1 1 jtu>s <>f A fit *sso$ s 1, p. 74, 

lag. S3, and pp. ui-3, with 1 ig. 115. The 
'thiee (_”s ' oinaniLtV. U.U'ed below (pp. 314, 

3 1 51 to a triple gioup of marine olijt-t ts 1 harae- 
tenstic of the L. AI. I/' st\!e appeals lullv 


evolved on tin-. wise whi: h must theiefore 
belong to a matin e stage of L. M. II. We 
have hen* a [Hoot of the persistence of the 
foliated deroiation. which indeed sunives in 
a somewhat lnfeiior st\l c in I.. M. Ill,, 

T,,ml ' s "/ 1 »- <>3 453 ■ lag. 07 

[)57 ■ I '. 4 - 73 ,)• 
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vessels from the North-West Treasury themselves go back to the very 
beginning of the New Era, their reflection on this palatial class of painted 
clay vessels has considerable chronological significance- As shown below/ 




Fig. 2:? t b . Viter Part of 'Stirrup Vase’ 
from Shait Grave Xo. 68 
Zai f.r Papoura. 


Fig. 2:53. Upper Part of ‘Stirrup Vase', 
showing Miniature Shield, 'High Priest's 
House’, Knossos. 


the beginnings of this ' Palace -Style' in fact considerably overlap the pro- 
ducts of the L. M, I b class. 

A further interesting piece of evidence as to the metallic source that in 
certain cases lies behind painted clay vessels ot the latter type is supplied 
by the small prominence on the left shoulder ot Fig- 'io-l a. I his knobbed from 
object, as is better shown in Fig. 'TS-t b, represents a small eight-shaped shield 
and answers to a method of decorating metal surfaces illustrated by the 
gold-plated rivet-heads of this form with which the upper margin of the 
silver ‘ rhyton ’ from the Fourth Mycenae Shaft-Grave was studded.'- On 
the section near the hilt of a bronze sword blade from the same Grave are 
executed a series of similar reliefs (Fig. 23t>). ;i A shield in relief is seen on 
the upper part of another painted ‘Stirrup \ ase ', also of L. M. II date 
(Fig. gun), and with a characteristic ' Palace Style ’ rosette at top, from the 
recently excavated ' House of the High Priest ’ at Knossos. In this case the 

1 See below, [i. 358. i, pp. 106-S). 

- Ste vt M. iii. pp. 8<)-02, and Kip. All c ' G. Kaio, il\, p. go, Xo. 404 and Atlas, 

(tor the best teehnu al desniption of this 1*1 LXXXV. From a uuiu ni" bv 11 . t lillieron, 

‘ 1I1U011 ', .see now G. Kaio, SihacJit ^ mbcr , fils. 
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shield, as usually in painted designs, shows the 
spots of the original ox-hide. Such little shields 
suggested, perhaps, by the form of pithos handles, 
werealsoused at this time to adorn surfaces of other 
materials such as ivory and alabaster. A good 
illustration of this is to be seen in the ivory shields 
attached to the lid ot a casket from the ‘ Tomb of 
the Tripod Hearth’ at Zafer Papoura (Fig. 287). 1 

A metallic suggestion is visible in the foliate 


bands that surround the shoulders of several 
other ‘ amphoras ’ in the ‘Palace Style’. But 
the specimen on which metallurgic motives are 
most fully developed is that trom the ‘ Royal 
Tomb illustrated in Fig. 28$. 2 Here, beneath the 
foliated ring round the neck, is a further zone, 
the decoration of which is clearly based on re- 
pousse work. This includes the particular linked 
ornamental series described above that was based 
on the ‘canopied icaz\ - and the double rows of 
connected running spirals familiar on the M\- 
cenae gold plates. 

Smaller vessels of a class of which a special account is given below 1 


\ In. 23 t* 'lb ip 1’akt oi 
SwiiRH III \I>K NL\R Hu I. 
Km kih Sum i (Ir.wk, 
Mu i x u.. 



Z'/r/'i. Tombs ot A')/os.\os, i. p. 44, 1 ig. 41. - //•.. p i;S, 1 ig. rgp 

Sec e-pet i,illv ]’. of 11. 1 ’t. II. [>. 4S0, * See bcl.m, p. 45^ ~ p j. 

I’ig 2 S 7 , and p 4142. lag. 2 S 7 . a. b. 



1 r . 2 ". . . •>. I\ 01 , 1 . 1 1 . « 1 1 11 Sim 1 1 1 II. ■ — 1 I'. .a 1 .a • I 1 a 1 , n . T [1 \ 1 14 
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the two-handled pedestailed goblets- seem to have had a special connexion 
with ritual types, which, in the Palace Treasuries at least, were of precious 
metals. That seen in the hands 
of a votary in the ‘ Camp-stool 
Fresco 1 seems to have been 
of silver, and a chalice-like cup 
was of gold. But a class ot 
bronze and silver goblets also 
existed for ordinary use of which 
the evidence is not wanting. 


Reflection of Fresco Models 
on the Palace Walls. 

In a seriesof cases, ceramic 
t\ pes betray the influence of 
earlier models on the Palace 
walls. The reflection of the 
'marine' style so clearly per- 
ceptible in L. M. I b survives 
into the last * Palace Period’, 
and so far as the octopods and 
mu rex shells go. even beyond 
it. At the same time the con- 
ventionalized floral and foliate 
variations of the L. M. II 
‘Palace Stvle’ fullv harmonized 




Fn, •>:>$. ‘Amphora ' i rov • Ruvu Tump. ', Fora i a. 
WITH Mhl.AI 1 I'KutC Mo1I\ I s OX SlIOU.HI K". 


with the decorative fashions then in vogue of the rooms themselves. In the 
light ot furniture many of these palatial vases with their papyrus patterns 
would have admirably harmonized with the flowery thickets behind the 
couchant griftins in the ‘ Room of the Throne’.- The ’ unities ’ in short 
wen.- observed. 


Sacral Suggestion of ‘Palace Style’ Motives. 

But the Palace was also a Sanctuary and the imitative ieatures taken 
from its walls had also a sacral association. The ‘marine’ stvle itself had 
a special appropriateness to the Minoan Goddess as Mistress of the Sea - 
the forerunner, as we have seen.ot Hagia Pelagia — whose shrines were floored 

1 st-e Ft. II. ( < »!< p.'.i L'l 11. XWI. . ir,.l j >j i. s, c ii C ;,,u. J i , 

,ySi>. ^i,o. lu;.'. ; >'2l. si'.-). /’, ,./ M . r. 1’t. 1. ] n i. 251, jo. 
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with sea-shells. So, too, the papyrus wand of Egyptian cult, incorporated 
in the Sacral Ivy-leaves and ‘ waz ’ lilies, could not have altogether lost 
its inherent virtue. The adder mark of the Goddess is still repeated on 
their rims and margins. The Double Axes on the great Palace jars speak 



for themselves. Of special import is the appearance of a motive reflecting 
architectonic features of the columnar shrine itself with the ritual weapons 
stuck into its pillars. 

A taboo long prevailing in the potters' craft prevented the insertion of 
human figures in the designs on the vessels and this also debarred the direct 
allusions to divinities such as are seen on Greek painted vases. But the 
hallowing element was nevertheless infused into these palatial fabrics by 
these more subtle methods. 

Man)’ of the consecrating elements on the new palatial fabrics are 
indeed simply taken over from the preceding L. M. I (> class and some of 
them, like the old papyrus wand of the Delta Goddess, had been incorpor- 
ated in Minoan ornament irom a much earlier date. 

In the presentation oi the designs on the 1 Palace Style ’ vases a 
changed attitude is at once perceptible. I he aim was not so much 
picturesque beaut) - as stateliness ot effect. I here is a tendency to sup- 
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press details, as when we see the graceful trefoil clusters of sea-tang 
familiar in the L. M. I b ‘marine’ style reduced to mere symmetrical for- 
mulas in the field. 1 The designs, instead of being almost evenly interwoven 
over the whole surface, centre more and more in some leading motive 
or divide themselves into imposing groups. In a word the style is monumental. 

Marine Motives of ‘ Palace Style ’ : Dolphins. 

There is some fragmentary evidence that fish, which played an impor- 
tant part in the ceramic decoration in the transitional M. M. 1II-L. M. I 
phase, occasionallv served the artists of the * Palace Style ’ under a less 
naturalistic aspect. Fig. 289 shows a part of the shoulder and collar of a fairly 
large vessel, though not an ‘ amphora from the West Palace borders, depict- 
ing a succession of dolphins with intervening wisps of some marine vegetation, 
subjects being mechanically repeated in the same transverse direction. As 
an indication of date the dotted triangles with one side open in the middle 
are of special value since they constantly recur on typical L. M. II pottery . 2 

Marine Motives of ‘ Palace Style ’ : Octopus Group. 

The most prominent feature, however, in marine composition, inherited 
from the L. M. I b style, was the octopus, and it is characteristic of this 
grandiose phase of Knossian ceramic art that this should rapidly detach 
itself from its surroundings and finally usurp the whole field. 

What in some ways max' be described as a transitional type on an 
‘ amphora ’ of the L. M. I b class, found outside the South-West Palace 
angle, has been already illustrated in Fig. 215, p. 280 . On each side of this 
an octopod sprawls over the whole field, the background of which is com- 
posed of rocks and sea growths, to the exclusion of other living creatures. 

An ‘ amphora ’, belonging to the earlier phase of the succeeding L. M. 1 1 
class with which we are here concerned, from the North-West border of the 
Palace (I*ig. 240)," shows in the sections of its circumference, divided by its 
three handles, a succession of these cephalopods in alternating transverse 
positions, the coiling arms of which are confined within the curved outlines 
of what may be interpreted as sea-shore pools. They are, in fact, sur- 
1 See below, p. jrg, and Fig. 2.50. p. 313 and Fig. 2 .Mi. 

- On a globular llusk from the late inter- • The remains of this ‘ amphora. ’ were 
ment of the temple-Tomb at Knossns bands presented to me by the Cretan Government 
of this "broken triangle’ are associated with and have been since set up in the Ashmolean 
an intei -.pace presenting the three " CV orna- Museum at Oxford. The lower part is le- 
nient. a special m.uk of L. M. II. See below, stored. 
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rounded by masses of stippled work such as in the wall-paintings of the 
' House of the Frescoes ’ represent the yellow sea-sands. 1 


, .f * V*? ,? -Y- i *£/£: ; = : ■ -i-h A.-, - ' \ ‘AT--. 


All the varied and 
intricate details of rocks 
and sea-tang — often so 
beautifully developed in 
the L. M. I b ' marine ’ 
style — are reduced by 
this plan to a monoto- 
nous background against 

o O 


which the octopods in 
their open pools stand 
out. One other sea 
creature is indeed here 
depicted on a quite 
secondary scale, the 
whorl-shell, Fin. 241 — • 
probably a Mu rex- — vis- 
ible by the left handle of 
the vessel. 2 It is inter- 
esting as fitting on the 
earlier, naturalistic ver- 
sions of this object and 
is still far removed from 
its corkscrew degenera- 
tions. The cephalopods 
themselves also pre- 
serve on their arms a 
record ot the rows of 
suckers, generally alto- 
gether absent in similar designs on ‘ Palace Style’ vases. 

The central subject ot the ‘amphora’ must clearly be regarded as an 
‘octopus’, notwithstanding the fact that, as is not infrequently the case, the 
arms are here reduced to six. Though these are in no case intertwined, as 
in their more naturalistic models, the general effect of their alternating 
1 Sec of M.. ii. I't. II. ]>. 501. Fig. seen in 1 ’ig. 2 to) there also appears an itnper- 

1 o! a good L. M. In ci ramie example < om- teet three lolled object. which leprescilts the 

pare the cup from Knrix'O-,, K.M. Cat., p. ro,3, abbreviated equivalent of the sea tang. &e. 

Fig. 1.3a (A 634). Compare pp. 314. 315 lie-low, and the Com- 

- ()n the light ynouldu of the amphora (ax paiatixe Tabk, I ig. 2 ,jn. 
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transverse positions is not unpicturesque. This may also be said of the 
closely similar design of Fig. '242, of the same provenance, 1 where the 



Fin. 211. Mvrcx Shki.i. in Sand girt Poor, reside Octopus on 
•Amphora’, Fig. 240. 


octopus — arranged in a similar slanting position — is again represented with 
only six arms. The suckers have here entirely disappeared. 

Patches ol the stippled sand motive are shown, but the little islets of 
these seen between the tentacles in P ig. 240 are here replaced by an 
ornament consisting of a triple group of C’s, with accompanying dots, which, 
as will be shown below, are of great interest in their relation to the decora- 
tive evolution of the earlier marine elements. 

On the amphora. Fig. 243, from the ‘ Royal Tomb’ at Isopata,- where 
a six-armed octopus is again seen embedded in surrounding stipple-work, the 
same symbol appears in its simplest form, without dots, enclosed in a double 

1 In the Candia .Mu-cum. p. 1 5 f>, PI. and 1 il;. 141/'. As restored, 

: J're/i. Tomb j 0/ Knos<os ^Inhiico.'e^ia, li\). Us height 0 07-5 cm. di.1111. 40-5 cm. 

X 2 
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circle. In the adjoining field marine elements, such as the stipple-work and 
a small argonaut motive, are combined with conventionalized papyrus and 



Fir. ° 12 ‘ Amphora ’ from North-West Paj.acf. Fiu. 244. ‘ Amphora ’ i rom • Royal 4’omi; ’ 
Border (L. M. II h ). ai I^opaia (I.. M. II /<). 


lotus sprays. 1 A variant of the above type, with three six-armed octopods, 
in separate enclosures within a stippled field, as in Fig. 24o, occurred on an- 
other Palace ' amphora ’ found on the North-W est Sanctuary borders. - 

Octopus designs of a similar character begin to occur on the pedestal 
goblets of the Palace St\le. Examples of these are given below from 
the South-West Palace angle. 3 W 7 e see here the predecessor itself displayed 
in a fairly natural manner— of a much later series of s\ mmetrical octopods 
that are found on the stemmed goblets of the succeeding period. 

In the ‘ amphora Fig. 244, from the Tomb ot the Double Axes, 4 where 
1 A further fragment of this va'-e showing ' Non in the ( undid .Museum, 
a lotus sprue is leproduced in 1 'ig. 2SS, p. gig. See p. hig. ■ > n — !’■ 

The ‘sun-flowers' theie seen within the coils 4 Tomb ot the Jloublc . IaiS . ebv.. 
are perhaps derived from the taring lotus 1 - lg. 03 undid Museum 1. 
flower as seen m Kgvptian < lc< orative Art. 
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ten separate tentacles are carefully delineated, we may preferably recognize Ten- 
a Haledon rather than an octopus. The tentacles here, answering to the ‘ . 



Fir,. 244 . a, ‘Amphora’ from ‘Tomb ok ihe Double Axes' showing. H.iuenox 
wiin Ten Tentacles (LAI. II/’); />, IIeakek Jlv, from same Tomb. 

usual reserve, are the sprays of sea-weed descending from the handles and 
a stray wisp of sea-grass below. 

The lower zones of this vessel exhibit a waved linear pattern that recurs 
on the jug. Fig. 244, l>, from the same tomb. On the one hand, this obviously 
represents a later phase of the L. M. I b pattern shown in Figs. 208 , 209, 
p. 275 above. On the other, it runs parallel with the contemporary L. M. II 
conventions tor rockwork shown in section, a good example of which is 
given below in that depicted beneath a bull’s foot in the fresco remains on 
the South wall of the Antechamber leading into the ‘ Room of the Throne ’. 1 

1 See below, no. and cf. Tomb of Double . Lu's , C-v.. p. 46. Fig. 61. 
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This pattern recurs on the borders of the painted terra-cotta bath of the 
‘ Queen's Bathroom Q one of the latest relics of the ‘ House of Minos \ 2 


Progressive disappearance of Natural Elements in the Octopus Type : 

Degenerate Offshoots, Cretan and Mainland. 

It will be seen that in the true ‘Palace Style' series of cuttle-fish 
types, and those that follow on to them, the varied natural details are lost 
or geometrized. Pattern is largely substituted for design ; the encircling 
rock or sea-weed is simplified into triple curves, the suckers on the tentacles 
disappear or survive in lines of dots, and the arms themselves become 
waving bands, more and more symmetrically balanced and terminating in 
decorative coils. Extraneous elements, such as papyrus sprays, at times 
invade the field. 

One universal characteristic of the present series is that the tentacles are 
not to any extent intertwined as on the Gournia stirrup vase and, more fully, 
in such noble examples as the ambushed ‘ octopus They are each sepa- 
rately rendered as if they had been combed out. This conventional feature 
is even observable on the fine repousse relief from the Royal Tomb at 
Dendra, 4 where the natural features are otherwise exquisitely reproduced. 

With the final overthrow of the great Palace at Knossos there was no 
call for the stately ‘ amphoras that had been the principal vehicle for these 
broadly displayed designs of cephalopods. On a smaller scale, indeed, the 
‘amphora’ type persists throughout a large part of L. M. Ill, but the 
octopus for the most part now finds its place on what now appears to have 
been the largest kind of vessel in general use, the capacious two-handled 
bowls, to which the name ‘krater - may best be applied, that come 
into prominence in the immediately succeeding epoch. These, with their 
broad handles, are unquestionably the clay derivatives — lower in height and 
with wider mouths — of the bronze ‘ hjdrias ot L. M. I fabric, fine imported 
Minoan examples of which were found in Cyprus, Fig. 245. s To these 
‘ kraters ’ may be added certain tall ‘stirrup-vases’. Still wider space, how- 


1 P. of 31 ., iii, p. 3S5, Fig. 2 . 30 . 4 A. . Pers-on, A ungagraven i Dendra , 
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ever, for the coiling arms of the octopod was at the same time supplied 
by the contemporary clay coffins or larnakcs. 



Fn;. 245. Outline of Bronze Vf>sf.l, 
■ Hydria ' or • Kraier Kl rion, 
Cyprus (L. M. I b). 


Fio. 24t>. • K rater’ (L. M. Ill a) 
from Templi.-Tomi!, 
K\is>os. 


On the fields supplied by these new fabrics the octopus arms, now 
reduced to symmetrical sinuosities, are almost indefinitely prolonged. Good 
examples of this decorative evolution of ‘ Praters of the L. M. Ill stage, 
connected it would appear with the later memorial cult of one of the last 
Priest-kings, came to light at Knossos itself during the recent excavation of 
the ‘ Temple-Tomb d One of these, illustrated for the sake of comparison 
in Pig- -4<>, has the further interest of preserving round its neck -a 
normal position- — the adder marking, here become mere \ and} king, 
without the dots. It shows the arms again reduced to three on either side, 
one couple following the body of the cephalopod in evenly balanced coils, 
the others rolling on in two bands each with three similar undulations. 


1 See below, §117. 

: For a contemporary specimen, in the 
same static ot degeneration accompany mg a 
similar octopus type, see the amphora, Palai- 
kastr Excavations, 1902-6, B.S.A. Suppl. 


Paper. Xo. 1, p. S3, 1 ip. 6 ub. A krater 
with an octopus ot still more formalized kind 
is seen in the Milatos Tomb Group. Pick, 
tombs ot Knossos. p. 9(1, l'lg. 105 (. Irchaco - 
looia. lix), which must be refei red to L. XI. Ill b. 
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Whole sides of the clay larnakcs are covered with these symmetrical ‘ hair- 
pin ’ curves. In the Mainland regions, the octopus speedily became four- 
armed, and these curving tentacles — finally reduced to a pair or even a single 


a b 

Fin. 247 a-c. ‘ M\ cf.naf.an ’ On opus I'ai mots : a. Mycf.nak : b. t, Zu.uuriks (Ku-oxak). 

arm on either side — attach themselves to a kind of pillar which, as we shall 
see elsewhere, ultimately connects itself with the central cult of Knossos. 
Sometimes, under the vitalizing impulse now visible, these unpromising 

combinations are woven into patterns of 
some ornamental merit (see Fig. 247). A 
reflection of this widely diffused ‘ Mycenean ' 
type is seen on the ‘ stirrup-vase ’ from the 
1 Re-occupation ' deposit in the ‘ Royal 
Tomb ’ at Isopata, Fig. 231, c, above. 

On a spouted one-handled goblet from 
Diktaean Cave that reflects a type of 
bronze utensil in vogue both in Crete and 
on the Mainland side in the latter part ot L. M. Ill (Fig. 24S) 1 
the octopus takes a decorative iorm that incorporates the ‘ half ivy- 
leaf' motive (Fig. 243, a). What is specially interesting to observe is 
that to whatever fresh impulse the decorative luxuriance here apparent 
was due, the details of the composition are based on elements supplied 
by the ‘Palace Style’ of Knossos. On the other side of the vessel 
is a chequer-work panel derived from the architectonic group ot designs 
on palatial ‘ amphoras ’ like that reproduced below in Fig. 290.- The 
scrolls between the two uppermost arms of the octopus itselt are deriva- 

1 In Candia Museum from a L. M. Ill/' igrS. p. ;,,, Fig. 17, 1. Another uccuired 
tomb. Ciournes, J. Hat/idakis. 'Xp\. A cXt.. with the ’ Tirvns Treasure . : I’. 7^7. 






FINAL DEGENERATION OF OCTOPUS 


o 1 J 


tives ot the rock-work of the ‘ marine' tradition, and in this connexion there 
can be little doubt that ‘ the two facing curves at the side represent — 
reduced to two — the ‘three C’s so characteristic of the L. M. II palatial 



series and which themselves, as we shall see, had originated from the tri- 
foliate arrangement of rock-work and sea-tang on the finest L. M. I b vases. 

An interesting pen- 
dant to the Diktaean 
tankard is supplied by 
a stirrup vase from 
Ialysos, Fig. ’24!) bis , 
a, b, showing a L. M. 
Ill b duck and dolphin 
combined with the oc- 
topus on which the 
Knossian ‘three C’s’ 
survive complete. 

I'he influence of the 
architectural ‘ Palace 
Style’ motives is again seen in the pillar-like stems with which the head 
and tentacles of the octopus type are combined on a group of stemmed goblets 
abundantly forthcoming at Mycenae and other Mainland sites. 1 

At other times the tentacles are only traceable in a pair of wisps or 
flourishes issuing from each side of the handle. In the latest Minoan 



Fin. 2 19 bis. Stirrup Y.w. prom Tai ysos, Rhodes 
(Maiuki, hr. isos, p. 37, Fig 3 y). 


Final 

degenera- 

tions. 


1 For Fig 217 a see 7 >..S'../.. \xv, p. 107. goblet-. given by 
b, c are hum the table of spcnmens on log. 137. 
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epoch, when the Mainland style reacted on Crete, we see a parallel scheme 
on the hut-urn from the ‘Spring Chamber’ at Knossos. 1 

To such depths of abasement has this once beautiful series of marine 
designs descended that nothing more remains than three upright lines with 
as many sinuous wisps attached to the outermost of them. 



L. M. I b 



> 0 . m 

Cp Cl 


L. M. II 


O 00 

U 


L. M. Ill 



Fig. 25u. Evolution of ‘Triple C ' Ornament of I.. M. II and III from Trii-li: Group 
or Rock and Sewvled of ‘ Marine ‘ Sivll (L. M. I b). 


The ‘Triple C’ Ornament and its Origin in a Motive of the 
L.M. lb ‘ Marine ’ Style. 

A characteristic feature in the held of ‘ Palace Style ’ vases referred to 
above is a trefoil ornament in the shape of three symmetrically grouped C’s. 
sometimes accompanied by dots. This ornament is, in fact, the formalized 
derivative of a recurring motive of the L. M. I /> ‘marine’ style consisting 
of a triple group of rock and seaweed, the stems of which become three 
linked arches— the arches themselves corresponding with those which 
appear over the three tentacles of the argonauts in what has been called 
above the ‘ Knossian unit of this style. 

The process of derivation is clearly shown in the Comparative Table, 
Fig. 2 b 0. Here the upper row (a. l\ c) 2 reproduces typical forms on vases 

1 See p. 352 below. Fig. 2 !M> and of. /’. o/ .!/.. J Sie above, p. 277. tig. 210 and p. 27S, 

ii. I’t. I, p. 129, Fig. til 1 ig. 21 : 1 . 



TRIPLE C’s AND TREFOIL SPOTS 
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of the L. M. I b ‘ marine ’ group while the second series {d-d ) 1 * * are taken 
from examples of the ‘ Palace Style' class (L. M. II) beginning with the 
transitional type dr The lower row {k-k) consists of L. M. Ill types. 

Fig. 250 d, which occurs as an intrusive element in the field of an 
‘amphora with an early design ot the ‘papyrus’ group," has a special 
value as retaining something of the grotesque outlines of the prototype, and 



a b 

Fir,. 251, a. b. Bull's He.vd ‘Rhyiox’ i'rom Litilf. Pai.vce. 


b 

Flu. 252, a, b. 

CrYSTU. Be AD- 
SL AL, Arkuaxes, 
WITH IX 1 jERSECT- 

ixo Circles. (\) 





in this way supplying a connecting link between the two series. The dots of 
the late L. M. I b type, Fig. 250, c reappear in c. Finally, as in the L. M. Ill 
tankard (Fig. 249, d) described above, only two of the Cs survive (Fig. 250,/'). 

Stone inla_\s of trefoil and quatrefoil outline are already found on the 
libation vessels of a very ancient Sumerian class 4 in the form ot bull's 
heads or of the whole animal to represent their patches, anti the pattern is 
reflected on a long series of Minoan Thvtons’. On a crystal bead-seal, it 
is outlined by intersecting circles (Fig. 252, l>)k The reappearance ot the 
Knossian ‘three C’s’ motive in Rhodes and Cyprus is a highly suggestive 


1 a, Ttlis.sos ‘amphora’: b. ‘ Marseilles 

Ewer’ : <•, spouted howl, Knossos ; see p. 279 , 

Fig. 214 above. 

- i /, ‘Amphora’, p, 321 , Fig. 202 below 
(grouped with papyrus sprays) : c, stirrup- 
vase from Tomb, /.ater Papoura : A ‘am- 
phora ' with stippling. Fig. 243, Isopata Tomb : 
,g, ‘amphora’ from XAV. Sanctuary Hall: 
h, stirrup-vase. All these are from Knossos. 


i, Iah sos, Rhodes ( Fig. 2 19. bis) ; /, ‘ Krater 
Enkorni. Cyprus (/V. .1/. Jbxnivs., p. 48 , tig. 74 , 
Tomb S 3 ): k tankard, Hiktaean Cave (Fig. 
219. a). 

Set- p. 32 r. k ig. 2(>2, a, b below. 

1 Ibid . Pt. II. 11 . 538 . Fig. 342, a\,a 2 , here 
leptoduccd. 

See too above, p. 93 , Fig. t> 0. 
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phenomenon. A ‘Kylix’ from a L. M. Ill tomb at Mycenae reproduces 
the ‘ two Cs ’. l 

Marine Motives of ‘ Palace Style ’ : Whorl-shells : probably Tritons. 

The earliest of the ‘ Palace St\le’ amphoras depicting octopods, that 
namely reproduced in Eig. 240, presents, on the left shoulder by the handle 
as there seen, a whorl-shell oi fairly 
naturalistic aspect, which in its general 
appearance belongs to the same artistic 
phase as those associated with the 
‘marine’ style of L. M. I b. This in 
itself is an interesting equation, since 
it affords an indication, confirmed by 
other evidence, that the earliest phase 
of the ‘ Palace Style ’ vessels really 
overlapped the mature stage of L. M. I b. 

The prickly projections round the 
lowest whorl in this case at once suggest 
a murex , which undoubtedly played a 
part in the creation of some of the shells 
represented. In certain forms, how- lox \\w 1 ’alack Bori.kr, Knussos. 
ever— such as Fig. 253 — without the 

prickles, it is impossible to doubt that the conch or triton shell, used for the 
summoning of the divinity on the occasion of sacrifice, was there intended. 
In Fig. 257 below we recognize it in actual association with the Double Axe. 

The intermediate type illustrated by the Knossian amphora fragment 
(Eig. 253) itself supplies a link with others of a purely decorative class. 

In Fig. 254, a , b, consisting of a section of the shoulders and upright 
collar of a L. M. II jug and the side of a bowl, the mouth of one whorl-shell 
is linked on to the apex of another. 

In the linked arrangement of the whorl-shell motive, as seen in Eig. 
254, a and the parallel example from a bowl. Pig. 254, b, we must certainly 
recognize an assimilation to a decorative scheme of very ancient origin in 
Crete. It substantially reproduces the combination of the S-scrolls with a 
‘ tendril’ ornament that already appears on seals of the Second Early 
Minoan Period, and subsequently plays an important part both in ceramic 
designs of the finest polychrome style and in the gold embossed plates of 
Minoan goldsmiths, such as were found in the Mycenae Shaft Graves. - 
1 See l’t 11 . p. 74X. J P. of ii, l’t. I, pp. T95, ujh, ami tig. ins. 
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The Early Minoan seal-types. Fig. 255 a, b, c , d, and the embossed 
plate, Fig. 256, from the Fifth Shaft Grave, sufficiently illustrate the tracli- 
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Fie,. 25 J. Linked Whoki.-shli n ix Later Siaoe- or Lvoi.raiox : Lxc'^os. 

tion that influenced the decorative grouping of these conventional whorl-shell 
types. In Fig. 254, a, b , we see the mouth and apex of the shell alternately 
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linked. In other cases, as on the slightly later stirrup-vase (L. M. II a). 
Fig. 254, c, the two conventional whorls start from the same mouth. 

The above specimens, all from the site of Knossos, illustrating 
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EVOLUTION OF WHORL-SHELL MOTIVES 


Tritons 
with 
ritual 
objects on 
Palatial 
‘ am- 
phoia ’. 



Fin. 25(5 F.miiossed Pi.atf. 
i- rom Firm Shah Grave, 
Mycenae. 


successive decorative out-growths of the whorl-shell type on pottery of the 
local fabric, find an interesting supplement among 
the fragments of a late ' Palace St)le ’ amphora 1 
exhibiting various objects of a religious nature, 
but the original arrangement of which it has been 
impossible to restore. While the other details are 
given below in their special context,- it is con- 
venient here to reproduce in Fig. 257 the highly 
ornamentalized version of what we may suppose in 
this case stood for a conch-shell type. Its close 
relationship to the cult is here attested by the ends 
of the duplicated Double-Axe blade that here 
appear beside it. 

This evolution of the whorl- 
shell motive has a special interest 
from the immediate relation in which 
it stands to a widespread class ot 
‘Mycenaean’ ceramic tjpes ot this 
class belonging to the succeeding 
epoch. The manner in which these 
are often linked together also im- 
plies a parallelism with the Knos- 
sian examples shown in 
It is possible that the 
type mat' have itself reacted on the 
later Minoan ceramic types, such as 
we see them, for instance, on a 
‘krater’ from Milatos. But it looks 
if these ‘ corkscrew ’ designs had 
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Fin. 257. Fraomem or ‘Amphora’ 
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l’oi x i s or I)olt;i. e-Axe Beam.. 


as 


themselves received their first su>. 


gestion from the Cretan side. 

*o 


‘Sacral Ivy’ and ‘Ogival Canopy’ on ‘Palace Style’ Vases. 

The ‘ Sacral Ivy’ and the closely allied decorative unit here termed 
the ‘Ogival Canopy’, which occupy so prominent a place in the L. M. I b 
repertory, are in it not infrequently associated with marine objects such as 
coralline sprays and ‘ brittle stars ’. Both motives survive on vases of the 

1 Found by the oiminal South-West Corner of the I’ulace. 

- See below, ;>. 34O, and 1 ly. 2, SO J, 1. 
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L. M. 1 1 ' Palace Style ’, though the ' ivy-leaf is now of less common occur- 
rence, except in the shape ot small decorative appendages to the margin of 
papyrus tufts . 1 



Both motives, however, occur in simple forms on the fragment, Fig. 
258, of an ‘amphora’, the principal subject of which, as seen in Fig. 242 
above, is a symmetrically displayed octopus. Here the ‘ canopy ’ covers a lily 
flower of many stamens, while an ‘ivy-leat ' with cross-hatching is seen above . 2 * 
A bronze signet-ring ot an exceptional class, big. 250, from the neighbour- 
hood of Knossos/' probably belonging to this epoch, shows a conventional 
lily with four stamens in conjunction with the canopied ‘ zcas ’ symbol. 

A good specimen ot a ' Palace Style’ ‘amphora’ from the North-West 
border contains in its principal band a series of designs in which this sacred 
papyrus wand is combined with the ‘ ogival canopy ’, within the terminal coils 
of which are reserved rosettes (Fig. 2G0). The figures above, resembling 
half Double-Axe blades 4 — in the upper row with intervening papyrus tufts — - 
are specially noteworthy when it is borne in mind that single axes with 
recurved ends were now coming into use under Cypriot and Syrian 
influences.-’ In Fig. 292 (p. 349 ) below, the idea of the axe embedded in 
the sacred pillar is still traceable. 

A somewhat fuller decorative development of a similar ; zcaz ’ canopy 


1 E. g. p. 324, Fig. 20 1, u. 

- The upper hunter of this is restortd m 
Fig. 25 S. 

' In 111} Collection. 

‘ See too, p. 320. Fig 201 . For the hand 


of Mngle-bladed axes with intervening papyrus 
sprays on the shouldet compare Fig. 282 , 
p. 340. with a spiral and losette band. 

“ See below, p, 4r4 seg<p 
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‘ C)( ilVAL CANOPY' ON PALACE STYLE VASES 


recurs on the three faces of an ‘amphora' from the ‘ Tomboi the Double Axes 
at Knossos (hip. 1 L 1 The intervening spaces here are filled by a con- 


ventional representation of rock-work, 
taken from the ' marine' ceramic cycle. 

In a form suggestive of its origin 
in ornamental metal-work, the ogival 
canopy is also repeated in a series of 
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linked spirals on the amphora illustrated above in Fig. A curious 

survival of this metallurgic aspect is found, moreover, on the rim of the 
verv 1 ite specimen ot this class ot vessel illustrated below m l'tg. . 

A similar ogival design displaying double tosetn s -liere with tour 
petals recurs on the line ' amphora fF ig. a\ ot knossian fabric and 

s,-,' \. I ., /;■»/;• t />. , i. c .. 1 It’s ' -o: u ■: a u.o leMi.tui m 

, , , n, tt I’ll U , ' I 1 1 ■ ni Knew,, |i\ 

' In 1> M .,(/// S.w, , O.gga 0,2. 
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material and in the in- 
cipient ‘ Palace Style’ — 
from the same Chamber 
tomb at Mycenae as 
big\ 'Al*> above. As 
already noted, it pre- 
serves a record ot the 
original marine element 
in the ‘triple C’ orna- 
ment. It also exhibits 
round its shoulders (sec 
h ig. 2, />) a fair repre- 
sentation ot the beaded 
festoons and crocus 
pendants of the L. M. \/> 
class, thus preserving 
a reminiscence both of 
the ‘ toilette ’ scenes of 
the M. M. Ill fresco 
painters. 

\ et the practical 
identity of the cano- 
pied rear motives — 
here seen along side 
ot those ot the ' am- 



M. trine 
tradit ion 
ot ‘ 3 C\s 
on ‘ Am- 
])hora \ 
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Over- 
lapping 
otL.M.Ii* 
with 
‘ Palace 
Style ’ : 

L. hi. I c. 


Anticipa- 
tion of 
‘ Palace 
Style ’ in 
Iris 

sprays of 


evidence sufficiently shows that all alike must be classed with the fabrics of 
the true ‘ Palace Style 

The curiously slender stalks here visible and the ample field bring this 
representation into connexion with a small group of ‘ amphoras of which 
other examples are described below. 1 The reserve visible in the design 
of Fig. 202, a, differentiates it from the L. M. I b vessels, where the canopied 
r vaz is in almost all cases part of a continuously woven decorative composi- 
tion. The same conclusion is borne out by the conventionalized papyrus 
clumps with which these ornamental sprays are associated. This ‘amphora’ 
was, in fact, found in company with other remains of similar vessels on the 
borders of the ‘ North-West Sanctuary Hall ’. 

Overlapping of L.M. I b with ‘ Palace Style ’ : Chronological significance. 

The overlapping of characteristic designs of the L. M. II palatial class 
with elements, like the nmrex and crocus pendants, attesting the still living 
influence of the L. M. I b style, has an interesting chronological bearing. It 
must be inferred in the first place that the ‘ Palace Style ’ of Knossos had 
already taken shape when the L. M. I b ceramic phase was in its prime. 
Since the latter seems already to have taken shape by about 1500 n.c., we 
may well carry back the root elements from which at a slightly later date 
the ‘ Palace style ’ of L. M. 1 1 was developed to the early part of the 
Fifteenth Century n.c. This confirms the conclusion already indicated by 
the reflection of the metal technique of the L. M. I a Period and the tran- 
sitional M. M. Ill b phase on a series of painted vessels belonging to the 
‘ Palace Style ’. This interconnected class may be defined as L. M. 1 1 ci. 

It is evident that in its lower direction the L. M. I b ceramic class had 
continued to be produced in a wide Mainland and Aegean area throughout 

the period covered by the later products of the palatial style — -L. M. II b 

in Knossos itself and the area immediately dominated by it. Outside Crete 
the L. M. I b fabrics were by that date beginning to assume the more 
degenerate aspect to which the term ‘ L. M. I c' is here applied. 

Composite Plant Motives of ‘ Palace Style ’ and their Sources. 

The most magnificent creations of this palatial ceramic style were 
unquestionably the highly stylized plant groups, largely based on the con- 
ventional papyrus. 

Already in the preceding Age, however, some anticipation of the artistic 
1 Notably 1 ig. 271 . p. 52 S, below, and Fig. 211 , p. 309 . 



COMPOSITE PLANT MOTIVES AND SOURCES 


fantasy that these display may be seen in the relief fresco of the Southern 
Entrance passage, where the Priest-king with his plumed crown and lily collar 
walks in an Elysian field leading, it would seem, a sacred Griffin. 1 Here 
the ornamentalized flowers, like glorified Irises, amidst which he moves, have 
much in common with the sprays that decorate the finest ‘ amphoras ’ of 
the ‘ Palace Style 

But it is the exotic papyrus, with its long sacral association in the 

Nile Valley, that now becomes the 
principal underlying plant motive 
in the decoration of the 1 Palace 
Style ’ vases. The starting-point 
of this ornamentalized version is 
itself to be found, as already 
noted, in the painted stucco panels 
of the ‘ House of the Frescoes’, 
in which, appropriately enough, 
Blue Monkeys are seen peering 
between the stalks. The papyrus 
sprays, thus transplanted into 
Cretan soil, are depicted under a 
floral aspect of a brilliant blue 
with a dotted white and orange 
margin (see Comparative Table, - 
Pig. -64, a, b), and beside them, 
the Minoan artist has introduced 
ciumps ot native reeds, with a circular flower on either side of the central 
shoot, but otherwise rounded oft in the same papyriform tufts (Fig. 264, c). 

1 he dotted upper margin of all these types — as finally reduced to a 
halo of dashes has a long later history. It is itself due to the reaction of 
similar motives in goldsmiths work. There it is a special characteristic of 
the t)pe of ornament where the papyrus symbol is combined with the lily. 
Such dots occur, still in an original metallic connexion, above the projec- 
ting ornaments of this class on the lily crown of the ‘ Priest-king’ relief 
and on the bead pendants attached to the network worn by the ‘Cupbearer’ 
and his fellows of the ‘ Procession Fresco’, examples of which are here 
repeated in Fig. 265k 



Fig. 263. Stvi.ized Iris Flower : ‘Prikst- 
King’ Relief. 


P. of .If., ii, Ft. II, p. 774 s (_'<]([. and 
Frontispiece (FI. XIV). 

■ Reproduced from P. of J /, ii, Ft. II, 


F- 477. Fig. 285. 

•' See P. of M ii, Ft. II, p. 726 , Fig. 453. 
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Influence 
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types, 
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lilies. 


It will be seen that 
in the ceramic examples 
of this class of ornament 
belonging to the - Palace 
Style the tradition of 
the two circular flowers 
of the fresco prototype, 
Fig. 264, c, is revived, 
but they are enclosed 
in the coils that rise on 
either side of the stem 
(Fig. 264, G. n). In the 
case of the ‘ amphoras’, 
Figs. 2(50, 262, above, 
the coils in which the 
flowers are set iorm part 
of the 1 ogival canopy ’ 
above the * uaz 

One other deep- 
lying source of many 
of the composite plant 
forms that now rise into 
view remains to be men- 
tioned. The highly re- 
curved spray of many 
of the types — which 
already appear in L. M. 
I a (see Fig. 264, n) — - 
are not solely due to 
the influence of the lily. 
Combined as they so 
generallv are with a 
central shoot, we can 
hardlv fail to recognize 
in them a reminiscence 
of the frutescent palm- 
tree motive that plays 
so large a part in Mi- 
noan decorative evo- 
lution (see Figs. 2(56, 
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2(‘>7). 1 Where, however, the side sprays do not coil back in this manner, 
there is no occasion to go beyond the native reed with its triple shoots. 

Enough will at any rate have been said to give an idea of the hetero- 
geneous character of the elements woven together in these grandiose plant 
designs of the great 1 Palace Style' vases. 1 he true papyrus spray and the 
sacral wand or waz, 
the indigenous Ma- 
donna lilies and reeds, 
and the frutescent 
palm-tree contributed 
in varying propor- 
tions, according to the 
taste of the individual 
vase painter, to these 
highly composite de- 
signs. Sometimes one 
model is predominant, 
sometimes another. 

A 11 example ot 
one of these decora- 
tive plant torms has Fig. 2(i5, < 1 , b . c . Beau Plxdanis : ‘ Procession Frksco . 
been already given 

in the central spray of the remarkable vessel, Fig. 2(>2, a, between two 
others showing the canopied ‘ zvaz In this case, as in others, the main 
outlines of the design are dependent on the three spikelets ot the reed, the 
rest being taken from the ‘beaded papyrus type of the fresco (Fig. 2(>4, c). 

On the noble ‘amphora’, Fig. 2(58- — also found in relation to the Lily 
‘ North-West Sanctuary Hall’ — the lily motive certainly underlies the floral lAm _ 
offshoots of the stems on either side of the central plant. T he filaments of 
the stamens are here linked by double, curving lines, and their anthers ha\e 
been transformed into little cordiform leaves. Such excrescences -whethei, 
as here, like minute buttercup leaves, or ivy-shaped as Pig. 2(54, G are 
a constantly recurring feature in the floral compositions on these I alace 
Style ’ vases. The conventional rock- work on the shoulders of this amphoi a 
shows some relics of the sea-tang originally attached to it. 

The outer edge of the rim of this fine vase and of the succeeding 
example (Fig. 2(59) presents the sacred ‘ adder mark in its earlier form 
with the dot as well as the wave. 

1 Reproduced trom P. of A/., ii, Pt. II, p. 49^1 hig- d^l,- 2 ^ the Ciindia. Museum. 







I-’k;. 209. ‘ Amphora ’ from Litti.k 1 ‘alack. 
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Fig. 269 1 illustrates a somewhat smaller ‘amphora’, from the Little 
Palace, with designs displaying new combinations of certain elements 

visible in the preceding 

example. It is remark- 
able for the reserve 
displayed in its arrange- 
ment, each plant stand- 

s.J, Fig. 270, from the 

repeat the same design 
a rM a re more closel y se t 

of the rims of the fine 
bronze-work bowls from 

Fn... 271. -Amphora ' i rom Xoriu-\Vi.^i Pai.au. Border the 1 alace," which 

with Thri.-ui-i ikf Siai.k-. vxD Sek rex 1 1 xi. B axi >. shows a similar metal- 

work pattern round its 

shoulders, is unique in style. The stems from which the floral motives 
rise are merely fine threads. The fields, moreover, are separated in a 
curious manner by upright waving bands suggestive of serpents descending 
from the handle. The reserve visible in Fig 2t>9 is carried still further. 

Of all the ‘ Palace Style’ vases the most monumental was the splendid jar, 

1 Presented to me bv the Gteek Govern- See above, p. -ijq. lug. 1'. 


I*’n,. 271. ■ Ami’Uora ’ i rom Xor i ii-W i - 1 Pai.au. Border 

WITH ThRI.VD- 1 IKt SlAIK-. VXD SER I'EX 1 1 XI. B.VXD. 


1 Presented to me bv the Gteek Govern- 
ment and now in the A-.hniolc.in Museum. 


Found in 1920 : in the Candia Mimei 
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Fig. 273, already described 1 as having originally stood on the second landing 
of the main staircase in the Royal Villa, and which indeed maybe regarded 
as an integral part of its internal decoration. It was a metre and a filth in 
height. The vegetable clumps here depicted are executed in relief, the 
designs ofthe background being as usual painted on the flat. The plants them- 
selves are clearly intended for papyrus, its triple shoots above being cased 
in the overlapping pointed sheaths that in the natural plant only belong to the 
base of the stems. This transference is already perceptible, however, in the 
Egyptian models from which the group of sprays here seen was derived. The 
raisedcirclebetweenthetwo sprays here seen is impressedwith stellate flowers, 
and similar ‘asterisks’ - appear in the small central rings. It will be seen that 
the curved decoration of the lower zone exactly corresponds with that ot 
the ‘ amphora ’ (Fig. 2 HD) from the Little Palace, arguing contemporary fabric. 

In the original Nile-bank scenes from which these papyrus clumps 
were taken, the water is indicated below by means of the usual parallel 
zigzags, and this element is made use of in a more purely decorative manner 
in the undulating lines that here link together the stalks. In these, indeed, 
we mav recognize the source of the waved connecting filaments of liliaceous 
flowers and other motives of the ‘ Palace Style ’ class. 

In an abbreviated form the present type occurs in the ornamental design 
on a painted clay sarcophagus of the bath-shaped type, from a Chamber 
Tomb of the Zafer Papon ra Cemetery . 3 This burial chest, which shows 
round its upper margin the waves of the ‘adder-mark ’ motive, may be taken 
to represent the very latest stage of the ‘ Palace Style’ (Fig. 272). The 
incurving coils with a central shoot in the middle of the design have an 
Egyptian religious context. They are taken over from the similar coils on 
either side of the papyrus wand such as we see them on amuletic scarabs 
of XII- XVII Ith Dynasty (Fig. 272, b , 1 ) date, and reappear on the kilt of 
a man of Keftiu in the Rekhmara Tomb . 1 

Introduction of Waterfowl. 

It is in itself a remarkable fact that though the papyrus of con- 
temporary Nilotic scenes thus reacted on the ' Palace Style’ vases the 
bird and animal life with which the water plant is there associated does not 
fill the same place among ceramic motives. 

1 P. of J/., ii, Pt. II. p. 400 and p. 401, reminiscent thus of the ■ Medallion Pithoi’. 
Pig. 2,‘51, and see A. E., A nossos. Report, 3 Put together since the publication of the 
1903, pp. 13S-40, and Pig. rSS. discoveries, and now in the Candia Museum. 

- Replaced on the reverse side of the jar 1 See P. of M., ii, l’t II. p. 745, Pig. 13o, 
Suppl. PI. LI) by flowers with rounded petals and cf. Pig. Ib’1. 
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PAPYRUS MOTIVES ON CLAY COFFIN 


Representations of sea creatures such as dolphins, octopods, or whorl- 
shells were freely admitted to the vase-painters’ repertory. But the tradi- 
tional taboo that had affected their craft from the First Middle Minoan 



b ‘i t 

Fig. 272 . a, Painied Clay Coffin or Ba ih-shaped Type, Chamber Tomb, Zafer 
Bapoura. b, c, Sacrat. Pattern on Scarabs (XIIth and XYIIIth I)yn.). 


Period onwards, not only as to human forms, but regarding- birds and animals, 
was still in force. It was in fact the omnipresent influence of this Nilotic 
Cycle that seems to have first broken through its strict application. The 
prominent place taken by the chick-hunting scenes of Egypt is best illustrated 
by the marvellous ‘paintings in metal’ on the inlaid dagger-blade. 1 Both 
in that case, moreover, and on a series of gem engravings we see feline 
animals seizing the waterfowl. - 

The vase-painters seem to have been still shy about introducing 
mammals, but the wild ducks already appear in certain ceramic products of 
the true ‘Palace Style' of Knossos. Reference has already been made to 
two specimens of such designs on fragments of clay baths found at Phyla- 
kopi in Melos ; and here reproduced in Figs. 27-1, 277, where the waterfowl 
are depicted among reeds and paptrus. It is important to observe, more- 
over, that the papyrus tuft seen in Fig. 277) is really identical in its 

' Sec P. of .1/1, iii. Colouted Plate XX, Fig. .">82 : ef. /’. of .1/., iii, p. r r 7, Pies. (IS, (’>9. 
opposite p. 1 14. 1 See /'. 0/ .1/., in, p. 115, Fig. (IS a, b , and 

J A fredi example of a scene of tills class on Phvlakofi , pp. 141. 142. Figs. 1 14. 115, where 
an engined bead-seal found in the neighbour- Mr. C. C. Fdgar alreadt recognized the tradi- 
liood of Knossos is illustrated in Part 1 1, p. 588, tional Egyptian elements in the design. 
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WATERFOWL FROM NILE-BANK SCENES 


general characteristics with the decorative type of the larnax , h ig. 272. Its 
upper edge, in the case of the Phylakopi example, shows traces of the little 
leaflike excrescence visible on those of a whole series of Palace Style \ ases, 



Fie. 27 1. I’ari or Bath Pax oi Kxo-- 
sun • Pai.aci: Si vi. i ' from Phvi.akopi. 
-now Inc, Hfau of Dn k. 



Fin. 27.). Part of Bath Pax of Kxo-- 
-ian ‘ Pai.acf Styi.e ’ found at Phvi.akopi • 
Fi.vixn Duck, and Papvru--i ikf; Sprays. 


* i'li. ace 
-Style ’ 
am- 
j)hoi a 
from 
Argos : 
with wild 
ducks. 


and the incurved margin itself with its triple projecting spikelets recalls the 
decorative sprays of the same bath-shapecl coffin. 

In some respects these Ph\ lakopi fragments suggesta closer resemblance 
to what may be supposed to have been the iresco originals of such ceramic 
designs in the shape of reminiscences of these Nilotic scenes on the Palace 
walls. But. whether executed in Crete or Melos, they are unquestionably the 
work of Knossian ceramic artists of the great days of the ‘ Palace St\le ’. 

An ‘amphora’, inseparable in style from those of the palatial class, 
representing ducks anti conventional plant forms, was iound by Vollgraff 
in the ‘Mvcenaean’ cemetery of Deiras at Argos (Fig. 27<i).’ The main 
design here consists of four waterfowl, with heads alternately forward and 


1 li lUtil (/(' ( c/T. //t’//., 

wvin (K)04>. [>. 477 C C']U. and Pig-. 3. 4. 5 : 
bright Hi i in. It was found in Tomb \ I. 
1 )r. S< hwemturth. who inn-ultcd b\ 

Mon-irur Yollgmff on the matter, (on-ideied 
that the wild dui k here deputed resembled the 
Lgiptian Nile dink, aims Ae^x/'Ua-a (alias 
(. 'hnia’.i yV.x ■ . />/. ,//. p. gSr. n. a. lxpes of 


Nile duck depicted in the Beni Ha-an tomb 
painting- agree in fact with certain main 
featuies of those shown on the Argos vase. 
Thu- t'ne daik green of the neck there too 
breaks oil at the bieast and is ie-ume‘d on the 
border of the wing as the black in 1 ig. 271 . 

i Ct. Keni Ihua>i ed. P. LI. (Infrith Pt. IV, 

IT. XII, j.i 



•PALACE STYLE’ AMPHORAS FROM ARGOS 


turned back, apparently intended for Nile ducks. The field behind is strewn 
with rosettes, partly involved in coiling' sprays of the conventionalized 
papyrus class, combined with flowers, in a manner reminiscent of the Knossos 
‘ amphora Fig. 2b“>, p. 308. An interesting decorative parallel is also to be 
seen there in the stippling, in Fig. 

276, applied to the ducks’ bodies, 
but originally a marine element 
representing, as the Knossian 
wall-paintings show, the sea 
sands. The papyrus tuft behind 
the bird in Fig. 277, a, is, how- 
ever, of an exceptional form. 

The arch of dashes — itself a 
L. M. Ill characteristic — is here 
intersected by what looks like a 
small cupped flower with a 
knobbed stalk . 1 The tendency 
towards an evolution in the 
‘ Mycenaean ’ direction must cer- 
tainly be noted. 

That this vessel, in fact, 
should be grouped with those 
of the Knossian palatial class is 
further shown by the character of 
another fine painted 1 amphora ’, 
less perfectly preserved, found 
in the same tomb (No. YI). Its 
designs, which present a frieze 
of linked spirals and rosettes 

round the body, is illustrated below in Fig. 280. p. 340, as a companion piece 
to a specimen from the North-West borders of the Palace at Knossos, display- 
ing a similar frieze taken over from the wall-decoration of the preceding Age. 

The occurrence of two ‘ amphoras ’ of the true ‘ Palace Style ’ from 
the site of Argos is itself the more remarkable from the general limitation 
of these fabrics to the site of Knossos itself. Their size makes it in 
itself less probable that the vases were imported from oversea than that 

1 The dots that here accompany the stalk differs fiom the single-stemmed Mvrenaean 
suggest a relationship to the dotted line type such as we already see at Tell-el- 
of the L. M. Ilia spray. Fig. 2(1 1. i. It Amarna. 
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334 DUCKS AND PAPYRUS ON ‘AMPHORA’ FROM ARGOS 


they were executed on the spot by a craftsman trained in the Palace atelier 
of Knossos. The close relationship of the two cities, due to their 
geographical opposition, or, rather, confrontation, commanding respectively 



a b 

Fig. 277 a, b. Docks and Convkntioxal Sprays and Fi onvi.rs ox ‘ Amphora ’ trom 

Aroos. 


Late 
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p hora ! 
from 
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with 
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the principal ports of the Island and of the great Mainland peninsula, was 
destined at a much later date to give birth to a close alliance. 1 

It might be said that it no ‘ Palace Style’ vases had been found with 
designs of this class taken from these Nilotic scenes, the abundant remains 
of such subjects belonging to the succeeding Period would have sufficiently 
justified the assumption that they were already in existence. 

The most outstanding example of these later works has been due to 
the recent explorations of Late Minoan house remains in the area to the 
\Y estof the Palace just within the borders of the newly discovered Enceinte 
Wall. 2 In one of these were found considerable fragments of the body and 
neck of a painted jar of exceptional dimensions. The large section 
preserved of the middle zone (Fig. 27S) shows two swimming ducks 
approaching one another in an environment of conventionalized papyrus 
tufts of a class approaching the Tell-el-Amarna type in vogue about the 
end of the first quarter of the Fourteenth Century n.c. 

Already on the Argos amphora, Fig. 277, a, we see the plumao-e of the 
waterfowl geometrically decorated and their wings traversed with zig- 

1 An interesting record of this is seen placed above the KNDZinN of the latter 
in the Knossian silver staters and half- type actually lecord the alliance, 
staters of the last half of the Fourth Century - See abo\e. p. 40 seqq. and p. 51 Plan, 
bearing on one side the head of Hera as on the The house was nearly opposite the aiwle 
coins of Argos and on the other the Labyrinth. fotnied by the North -West Kntiance. 

It may be suggested that the inscription AP 
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zagging lines or covered with hatched and reticulated patterns. All this, 
indeed, is in keeping with the ornanientalized water-plant forms amidst which 
they are set. In the present instance, as seen in Fig. 278, this tendency is 



Fig. 278. Swimming Ducks and Conventional Papyrus from Middle Zone of Large 
Painted Jar, found in Private House West of Palace, Knossos. 


carried to excess. The black wave pattern on the body of the bird to the 
left — which represents a late stage of the ‘ adder mark ’ in which the dots are 
omitted- — is quite disproportioned, and the double band of what may be a still 
more degenerated version of the same motive on the other duck is almost 
equally staring and barbaric. It seems possible that a still abiding sense of 
the sacral value of these marks had contributed to this exao-oferation. 

While, as already pointed out, the papyrus tufts here given, such as 
that with the thick curve at the apex of a stem, approximate to the diffused 
1 Mycenaean ’ types, the decorative bands round the neck and above the rim 
reproduced here in Fig. 279, still retain much earlier associations. They 
present in an unchanged form the tradition of the interlocked curves of 
the original metal-work motive out of which both the ‘ Sacral Ivy' and the 
‘ Ogival Canopy ’ were evolved. 

The apparently inconsistent characteristics of this exceptional jar make 
it difficult to classify it with precision. The waterfowl certainly present an 
analogy to those on the ‘amphora’ from Argos — the zigzagging pattern on 
the bird to the right, indeed, might derive from that of Fig. 277, a, where the 
same hatched work accompanies it. The fine metal-work tradition visible 
on the rim is itself a palatial sign . 1 On the other hand, it is in itself 
1 Compare the bold metal-work band of the .same class on the ‘ Palace Sts le ‘‘amphora" ’, 
Fig. 238, p. 303 above. 
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improbable that a vessel with such affinities and of this exceptional calibre 
should have been executed for a small house-owner on the Palace border 
in the epoch immediately succeeding its final overthrow. It may seem best 



Fk;. 27!> Srmox of Rim oi the Larue Jar hecictinc. Wiid-hccks. 


to group it with a certain number of painted clay goblets, some of which 
are illustrated in the succeeding Section, which from their place of finding, 
either on the Palace border or within its limits, seem to have been 
actually in use in the last Age of its existence, but which typologically fit 
on rather to the succeeding L. M. Ill phase. The transition between the 
successive Minoan ceramic stages always eludes too strict a delimitation, 
and it is natural to expect signs of decadence in the last days of the Palace 
history. But we are a long way from the taste of the small burgher to whom 
the ‘ House of the Frescoes ’ was due. 

Among the early fabrics of L. M. IILr Period that succeeded those 
of the true 'Palace Style’, Nilotic waterfowl of a similar class are of 
frequent occurrence. As examples of such may be mentioned a whole 
series of painted clay alabastra of a high, late shape from the Phaestos 
Cemetery 1 with similar wild ducks, either seated or hying, amid conventional 
representations of papyrus thickets. Here the water is indicated either 
by parallel waved lines, according to the Egyptian convention,- or by the 


1 L. S.nignoni. JIo/i. .hit.. \i\ 119041. 
Plates XXXYII, XXVIII, and p. 5ns seqq. 
A duck with a similar fan-tail appears in 
a sarcophagus front Palaikastro ( R. ( 3 . l!o-an- 
quet, /I.S.I.. vm, p. 207 seqq. and PI. XIX) 
with a fish m a parallel compartment. 

■ These conventional lines of /ia/aiis sur- 


vived to play an important part in early 
( leomotrical decoration. Cl. Savignoni, op. 
at, p. 573: S. Wide, Xachleben mykenischer 
Ornamaik , . 1 th. Mitth.. 1897, p. 233 seqq , 
calls attention to the - Mycenaean' origin of 
this ( ieometrical motive but without any idea 
of its true explanation. 
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introduction of fish below or beside the waterfowl, Fig. 280, a , b, c. Frag- 
ments of bowls with ducks and papyrus of a parallel class have also been 
found on the site of Knossos, 1 and some of these specimens may well come 
within the limits of L. M. II. 

Sometimes the plants with 
which these fan-tailed birds are 
associated are transformed into 
lilies.-' 

That the Nilotic scenes to 
which these types belong were 
in their variant forms becoming 


a 


b 

Fig. 280 <7, l>. c. Wateriowl, Fish, Conventional Papyrus and Water on Painted 
Clay ‘ Ai ahastra ’ : Phaestos Cemetery (F. M. Ill a). 

a feature of the wall-paintings of the latest Age of the Palace may be 
inferred from the use of a similar papyrus-reed background for the seated 
Griffins on the Avails of the ‘ Room of the Throne’. In the fields of 
the painted clay sarcophagi of the ensuing Period, which were naturally 
well qualified to reflect the current subjects of wall-paintings, such scenes 
had a general vogue. A good example has been long known in the painted 

1 See, for instance, 1>. Mackenzie, /. //. .S'., - K.g. Maiuri, la/ysos, p. 47, Fig. 50. 

xxiii, p. igS, Fig. 14. 
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33 S CRETAN CLAY SARCOPHAGI WITH WATERFOWL 

‘ larnax' from Anoia in the Mesara district , 1 where fish as well as ducks 
occur beside the palmette-like papyrus clumps (Fig. 281). 'lhese them- 
selves are clearly the succeeding stage of designs like Fig. 272. On a clay 



Fig. 281 . Painted Clay Sarcophagus (‘Larnax’) irom Anoia (L. M. Hitt). 


coffin in the same style from Ligortino, on the borders of the same Cretan 
region, the butterfly of the Nile pieces is also introduced. 

Like the chariot scenes — on which elements from the aquatic groups 
also often intrude — these designs were taken over on to the characteristic 
‘kraters’ of this later Minoan style that was diffused over the Easternmost 
Mediterranean Basin to Rhodes and Cyprus. Similar waterfowl also occur 
on vases of late date from Mycenae, but separated from the other elements 
of the Nilotic group. Its centre of distribution must unquestionably be 
traced to Minoan Crete and its earliest ceramic models to designs on vases 
of the advanced ‘Palace Style’. On these they reflect the influence of 
this Nilotic cycle on wall-painting. 

1 P. Orsi, L rue funebri Creiesi: Mon. Ant., Grice Primitive , p. 930, Fig. 490, from which 
i (1S90), Pt. I. Cf.. too, Peirot et Chipiez, Fig. 281 is reproduced. 
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The fact that hitherto examples of ‘ Palace Style vases have not come Absence 
to light in Egyptian deposits must not, itself, be taken to indicate that p^ted 
relations between Crete and the land of the Pharaohs suffered any interrup- 
tion at this time. It is possible that vessels of this stately class were made %ases in 
in a special way for the great Palace itself. In any case, the evidence of 1 K>Ilt ' 
the continued importation of Egyptian objects of Art into Crete was never p )Ut 
greater. More imported alabaster vases of XVIIIth Dynasty fabric occurred a , buri ~ . 

. „ 1 ' dant evi- 

in the Royal l omb at Isopata 1 (L. M. II b) than have been found in any other dence oi 

deposit outside Egypt. As a supplement to this, it may be added that, among thni'ed 

the comparatively few relics found in the latest Minoan grave pit of the ‘Tern- Egyptian 
L ^ J o i imports. 

pie Tomb ’ of Knossos, was included a peclestalled Egyptian vase of the same 
material and date. 2 It was associated with a painted flask of characteristi- 
cally ‘ Palace Style’ fabric, like the ‘ amphoras ’ of the Isopata Tombd 

Architectonic Motives on ‘Palace Style’ Vases: taken over from 

L. M. I Wall-decoration. 

i. Spiral Bands. 

That the conventionalized plants and waterfowl above illustrated on At-chi- 
vases of this ‘ Palace Style’ were largely taken from Minoan versions of features. 
Nile pieces existing on the walls is a fair assumption. We have con- 
vincing evidence that both the purely architectonic features of the Palace 
Sanctuary, some of them directly connected with its central cult, together 
with the ritual objects themselves, were taken over into the ceramic 
designs of this class. 

It has been shown above that a partial restoration and extensive re- 
decoration of the building had taken place towards the close of L. M. I a , 
in order it would seem to repair the damage caused by an earthquake 
shock at that epoch. The most constantly recurring decorative feature of Spirali- 
th is work of renovation was certainly the friezes consisting of finely drawn bands of 
bands of running spirals enclosing rosettes in their central coils. It is not ^ 1 

surprising therefore to find this feature repeated on the middle zone of decora- 
‘ amphoras ’ such as that from the North-West Palace border shown in Fig. imitated. 
282 , 4 where a looped band with similar rosettes occupies the zone below. 5 

1 See A. E., Preh. Tombs of Knossos , i, 5 These looped bands recall the decoration 
PI. I, IX ( Arch. xcix). 2 See § 1 17 in Ft. II. of a bronze ewer of somewhat earlier date 
= See above, p. 308, Fig. 248 and p. 327, from the ‘ \.\V. Treasure House’ (P. of J/i, 

Fig. 27 o. ii. Ft. II, pp. 645, 646, and Fig. 411 ). Fart 

* As reconstituted by Kvrios Salustros in of a rhyton of L. M. II date with this kind of 
the Candia Museum. The height of this ornament occurred in a house explored by Mr. 
‘amphora’ is S2 centimetres. Hogarth on the Gypsades Hill (/>'. .V. . 4 ., vi). 

Z 2 
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The reduplicated single-Axe blades on the shoulders of the vase are 
paralleled above. 1 

It is of great interest, moreover, to find a similar band of running 



tic. 282 . ‘Amphora iro.m Norih-Wesi Fig. 283 . ‘ Amphora ' prom Argos. 

Pai ace Border showing Spirai, F riezf. ok 
A rchitel tonic Character. 

spirals and rosettes on the amphora, Fig. 2So, found in a tomb of the 
Deiras Cemetery at Argos together with that depicting Nilotic ducks 
already described. 2 The beautiful vegetable shoots that appear round the 
lower circumference of this vase themselves suggest a comparison with 
those between the floral sprays on the highly decorative ‘amphora’ from 
the Royal Tomb at Isopata, Fig. 270 above, where the characteristic taper 
form of the Argos vessels is also illustrated. 

Finally the rosettes themselves that form such a recurrent feature 
among the motives of this L. M. I. redecoration occupy a prominent place 
in isolated positions on smaller vessels belonging to the palatial style. A 
1 See pp 319-21, Fig--. 2liu, 202 and cf. p. 347 se< p " See above, p. 320, Fig. 2 fi(i. 
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Fk;. 2S4. ‘ Amphora ' from Borders of Norih-Wem 
Saxcu'aky Hall’ showixo, Shield Decukaiiox. 
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in 
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three-handled ewer, from the 
‘Tomb ofthe Double 
Axes '. 1 Rosettesde- 
pendent on the same 
s) stem of wall-deco- 
ration also appear 
on contemporary 
pedestalled goblets. 

2. Influence of 
‘Shield Frescoes’. 

Attention has 
already been called 
to the reaction on 
ceramic Art of the 
‘Shield Frescoes’ 
that stood out so 
prominently on the 
loggias ofthe ‘Grand 
Staircase ’. 2 A close 
adaptation of the 
shield laid across a 
spiraliform band, in 
a Late Minoan poly- 
chrome style speci- 
ally designed for 
funereal use, has al- 
ready received illus- 
tration. Ithasbeen 
further shown in the 
precedingVolume of 
this work 4 that a 
fragmentofa painted 
clay alabastrou from 
Phylakop! in Melos 
a decorative spray of the 


ith 


1 See below, p 354. Fig. 207 c. p. 26 seqq. and Coloured Plate XXIII (see, 

' See P. of M„ 111, p. 301 seqq. too, P. of M„ iii, p. 303. Fig. 190). 

3 A. E., The Tomb of the Poult, 'e .Lx es, ' P. of . !/., in, p. 312. 
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342 DOUBLE AXES ON PALACE STYLE ‘AMPHORA’ 

L. M. I b class combining the zvaz and ‘Ogival Canopy’, while another 
fragment of a similar vessel with asterisks beside the shield was found 
at Gezer, in Palestine. 

It has been possible now to complete the fragmentary remains of a 
magnificent ‘ Palace Style' amphora, from the borders of the ‘North-West 
Sanctuary Hall ’, presenting a further decorative evolution of this stately 
motive (Fig. 284) coupled u'ith spirals and rosettes like those of Figs. 282, 
283. 1 The 8-shaped shield itself had also a religious association, over and 
above its significance as a symptom of the military parade of the later 
Palace lords. 


Double Axes and Associated Cult Objects on ‘Palace Style’ Vases. 

Partly in the upper filling of the Tenth Magazine, underlying the 
Southern border of the ‘ Sanctuary Hall ’, and partly above the pavement of 
the neighbouring section of the Hall itself were found the scattered remains 
of a tall jar presenting the sacred weapon as the central theme of its decora- 
tion. Happily, sufficient fragments of this were found to supply materials 
for the full restoration of this stately vessel as now set up in the Candia 
Museum 2 (Fig. 285, a, b). A section of it showing one of the Double Axes 
is given in Fig. 28(k 

It is of the ‘ pithos ’ type, with four handles round its upper border 
and four near the base. Four Double Axes with high shafts are ranged 
between the upper handles and four more with low handles are placed 
symmetrically between them. Rosettes appear in the field beside them and, 
in two cases apparently, were superposed over the shaft for decorative 
purposes. Reeds rise from the ground, mostly of naturalistic form, but with 
fringed leaves, very characteristic of the L. M. II frescoes as illustrated, for 
example, by those associated with the Griffins in the ‘Room of the Throne’. 3 

The reduplication of the edges of the blades, whether or not it refers 
to a divine pair, is a recurring feature in Double Axes used as objects of 
worship. They thus appear in the libation scene of the Hagia Triada 
Sarcophagus. 3 There, too, as here, diagonal bands are drawn across the 

1 The reconstitution of this ‘ amphora skilful work of Salustros. A fragment of 
now set up in the Museum of Candia, is due this vase showing a Double Axe was repro- 
to the patient skill of the for mature, Kyrios duced in my Report , Knossos, 1900 (B.S.A., 
Salustros. vii), p. 53, Fig. 15, a. 

- The complete restoration of this \ase, ’ See P. of A/., i, p. 440, Fig. 317 . 
as in many other cases, is also due to the 
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' wings ’ ot the axes. Bands of the same kind are frequently incised on 
Double Axes ot the votive class, such as those found in the Cave Sanctuary 
of Psychro. These transverse bands, which are never seen on the axes made 



Fig. 280 . Section of ‘Amphora’ Design on Fig. 285 with Doupi.f. Axe on 

Low Stand. 


for actual use, seem to represent some kind of ‘ ribbon ’ wound round the 
blade for ritual decoration. 

Axes of this reduplicated type frequently appear on signets and seal- 
impressions, at times — as in the case of the large gold ring from Mycenae — 
in the field above the Minoan Goddess. On a clay impression from the 
Domestic Quarter, Fig. 287, a, the Goddess, or a votary, holds it on her 
shoulder. On the broken agate intaglio from the North-West Treasure 
H ouse, Fig. 287, b, this axe is seen rising from a bull’s head, on the lentoid c 
it is set in reversed position above the head of a bull, on each side of 
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Conch- 

shells 

and 

sacred 

trees. 


which appears a sacral object like that held by the Goddess in a. In b and c 
the diagonal bands are clearly visible. 



a be 

Fig. 287 a-c. Double Axes on Gems t - ). a, b, KnO'sos : e, Akgos. 


Once more we have an indication of the way in which these stately vessels 
of the ‘Palace Style’ fitted in with the interior adornment of the building'. 

By the South-West Palace angle were found the remains of another 
jar, repeating what must certainly be re- 
stored as the reduplicated blade of the 
Double-Axe motive together with other 
objects relating to the cult. Unfortunately 
the remains of this vessel were too imperfect 
to allow the restoration of the designs in a 
connected form, but some of its elements 
are shown in Fig. 289. 

It has been already noted that the 
two whorl-shells, d and e — one on its way 
to the ‘ corkscrew type — should here be 
certainly regarded as the conch-shell used 

in Minoan cult for summoning the divinity, .oim.inin,, imi.vm m Conch-shell. 
Such ‘trumpet’ shells are themselves of Crvmai, I.emiiih: Ihakan Cave. 
frequent occurrence in Minoan shrines, 1 

and the religious function is well illustrated by the design on a crvstal 
from the Idaean Cave here repeated in big. 288.- The conch-shell d is 
immediately below the Double Axe end. 

1 As, for instance, in the little shrine near the the relics found with the ‘Miniature Terra - 
‘ Magazine of the Lily Jars P. ofM., i, pp. 580, cotta Shrine’ in the ‘ Loom Weight Area’. 
581, and Plan, p. 575, Fig. Hit. Another was ; See above, p. no, log. 1112, and /’. of Jf 
found in the early Sacel/inn at Phaestos. Little i, pp. 22 r, 222 . 
triton shells of painted clay occurred amongst 
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The special object of cult in this case is the group of three Cypress- 
like trees shown behind the altar and in front of which are set the “ sacral 
horns ’ and altars, while a votary brings down the divinity by blowing blasts 



Fig. 28 !) a ~ e . Fragments ok Large ‘Amphora’ from South-West Palace Angle. 


from a conch-shell. It is therefore specially interesting to note that the 
design on another fragment of this palatial vessel shows a parallel group, 
consisting of three leafy stems, above the horns (Fig. 289, c ■). 

Equally ritual in its aspect is the object delineated in Fig. 2<89, a, ‘Rhyton’ 
resembling a funnel-shaped ‘ rhyton ’ with two loop-like handles, from one of >pe 
which hang two sections of a cord. The reticulated design on an associated 
fragment, Fig. 289, A remains enigmatic. It closely resembles that on the 
apron of the ‘pard’ Goddess from the Temple Repository 1 and recalls some 
of the textile patterns on robes worn by the personages on the ‘ Procession 
F resco ’. 

1 r. of J /., i, pp. 502, 503, Figs. 3G0, 301. 



NEWLY-DISCOVERED GOLD DOUBLE-AXE HEADS 


Discovery of Hoard of Gold Double-Axe Heads in Sacred Cave, E. of 
Knossos: Foliage of Sacred Tree as Decorative Element. 

The triple group of sacred trees as represented by the sprays rising 
from the ‘ Horns of Consecration’ on the ‘amphora’ fragment, Fig. 289 c, 
recalls conventional equivalents of olive-trees as seen on signet types of the 



Fig. 290. Votive Gold Double-Axe* i rom Cave Sanctuary, Arkalok.horio, S.E. of 
Knossos (|). Width of a 8-45 cm.: Handle 0-5 Long. (Drawn by Miss M. Money Couti s ) 

Hieroglyphic class. 1 The association of these symbolic sprays, with the 
Double-Axe Cult observable in the case of this fine 'Palace Style’ Vase, 
is not only traceable on another ‘ amphora ' of the same series reproduced 
in Fig. 291 below, but is also illustrated in a most direct manner by the 
decorative elements of a void Double-Axe blade of a miniature votive kind 
( F ‘g- 290 u) forming part of a remarkable hoard discovered in the Cave 
1 See below, Pt. II, pp. 717 , 718 and Fig*. 698-700. 
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of Arkalokhorio, South-East of Knossos, already known for votive deposits, 1 
H ere was found, in May 1934, a deposit containing — besides silver and Hoard of 
many bronze specimens — a score or so of gold axes of this kind, some of votive 
which are given in Fig. 290.- A pit has since come to light containing a still Axes ‘ 
larger bronze deposit, including, besides more decorative axe-blades (see 
Fig. 3\b6is, p. 37S), other votive specimens 75 centimetres in width, and fine 
swords of actual use about a metre in length. 3 

As will be seen from Fig. 290, b , c, the Axes show transverse stripes 
across their wings such as are usual in this votive class, 4 and are a well- 
marked ieature of the great Palace Style jar (Fig. 285 above), a record of 
coloured bands round consecrated weapons. Of special interest are the 
bands of the larger Axe of P ig. 290 (a), since in this case they reproduce the 
foliation of the Sacred Tree, as seen in Fig. 289 c. It will be shown that 
on another ‘amphora’ of the Palatial series, Fig. 291, to be described 
below, the same foliation is used to frame the conventional representation of 
pillar shrines of the Double-Axe. There can be little doubt that, as applied to 
the Axe blades themselves, they may be interpreted as an allusion to a triple 
group of trees — perhaps outside the grotto that contained the sanctuary. 

Gold wires, attached by means of holes at the base of the handles, and 
bent into a loop (perfectly preserved in one instance, d) show that these 
miniature gold axes were hung to the walls of a shrine. They thus 
afford a parallel to the bronze axes with their perforated ends 5 associated 
with the votive statuettes of the Goddess described above. 

‘ Palace Style ’ : Architectonic Motives taken from Frescoes 
depicting Pillar Shrines of Double -Axe Cult. 

Of great interest in the same religious connexion is the ‘amphora’, Pillars of 
Fig. 291, found in the ‘ Royal Tomb’ at Isopata, North of Knossos. This Axecifit 
vessel is 4S centimetres high and the middle part of its body is surrounded undated 
with designs of an architectural character and which, as already pointed out in frescoes. 

1 J. Hatzidakis, B.S.A., .\ix, p. 35 seqq. were hollow, and bored for the wire loops. 

I am greatly indebted to Miss M. Money Much gold leaf also occurred. 

Coutts and Miss bccles, Students of the - This information is due to the courtesy 
British School, for supplying me with excellent of Dr. Sp. Marinatos, as also the photographs 
drawings and photographs. Many of the axes reproduced on p. 378 below. 

(including Fig. 290 a) were of good red gold : 4 Compare, too, one of the Double- Axe 

in other cases it had a yellower hue. The heads on the H. Triada Sarcophagus [P. of M., 
axes, though of the votive class, were of ex- i, p. 440, big. 317 ). 
ceptionally solid make. Seven specimens to- ■’ See above, p. 19S, FD. 153. 
gether weighed 78 grammes. The handles 
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my work on the Tombs of Knossos, 1 draw their inspiration from a particular 
class of Minoan wall-paintings, all of small dimensions, representing Pillar 
Shrines of the Double-Axe cult. The foliate bands like those of the Axe, 



Fig. 290 a, recall those of the 
Sacred Trees as seen on the 
fragment, Fig. 289 c. 

The central theme is the 
upright column or pillar of the 
sanctuary, with ritual Ax e' in- 
serted into it on either side, such 
as already appear on the remains 
of two panels found beneath the 
later floors of the ‘ Kaselles ' of 
the Thirteenth Magazine," there 
belonging unquestionably to the 
earlier phase of M. M. III. The 
same motive of the sacred 
weapons stuck into pillars also 
recurs on the painted stucco 
fragment found by Schliemann 
in the area of the Grave Circle 
at Mycenae, 4 where female 
spectators are seen in what 
appear to be some kind of 
theatral ‘ boxes ’ looking on at 
the bull sports held in honour 


Fir,. 291. ‘Amphora' irom ‘ Rovai. Tomis’, 
Isopata, wiki Architectural Demons relatin', 
to 1’illar Shrine of Dovdle Axl^. 


of the Goddess. The chequer 
pattern here taken from Minoan 
shrine facades is a derivative of 


an Egyptian fa 9 ade decoration of a textile origin — the copy of mats hung in 
front of buildings. It has a long history both in Crete and on the Mainland. 
As seen on the ‘amphora’, Fig. 291, the chequer-work is quite 


1 The Prehistoric Tombs of Knossos, ii 
(Quaritch, 1906: also Archaeologui, col. h\), 
pp. 159-61, and Fig. 144. I there compared 
the later revivals a-, seen in Furtwangler und 

Loexchke, Mxk. Vasen, l’l. XXIII. 32a, 325, 

3 2 3 7- 

8 These lexemble the now cuirent Syrian 
Conn of single Axes (.see below, p. 419 seqq.. 


•'ig. 347 and p. 319 above). 

5 See P. of . 1 /.. i, p. 443 seqq. (Figs. 319 , 
> 21 ) and ibid., ii. Pt. II, pp. 600, 601, and 
• ig. 373 . ci, b. 

' Rodenwaldt. Ath. Mitth., xxxvi I1911), 
>. 222 Seqq., and PI. IX: P. of M., i, pp. 
144, 445. and Fig. 320 ; ii, Pt. II, p. 410, Fig. 
! 3 (i, and pp. 601, 602. 
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inappropriately inserted on the upright bars that stand for the pillars 
into which the Double Axes were stuck. The outer edges of the axes 
themselves, on either side of these bars, become here the centres of 
elongated oval fig- 
ures — the whole sug- 
gesting the familiar 
half-rosettes of Mi- 
noan friezes with their 
triglyph-like divisions. 

On some of the up- 
right bars of the ‘am- 
phora ’, indeed — of 
which a section is de- 
veloped in Fig. 292 — 
we see a runningspiral 
ornament that at times 
appears in relief on 
the stone triglyphs. 

In the lower line these figures follow one another exactly as does 
the architectonic version on Minoan friezes. As in the case of the half- 
rosettes 1 the limit of division at the end of the group is here, too, on the 
side of the vertical end of the wing and not— as might have been supposed — 
at the rounded end of a linked pair. 



Fm. 292 . Section of ‘Amphora’. Fig. 291 , developed. 


‘Pillar Shrine’ Friezes of ‘Palace Style’ surviving in Decorative 
Motives of Late Mycenaean Bowls. 

This ‘ Palace Style’ frieze has a curious interest from its unquestionable 
relation to a series of ornamental motives that appear on ‘ kraters ’ of a 
Mainland class belonging to a comparatively late ‘ Mycenaean ’ epoch corre- 
sponding with an advanced phase of L. M. Ill in Crete. These are 
specially abundant at Mycenae itself. 2 

Examples of such designs, together with one of the ‘ kraters ’, are given 
in the Comparative Table, Fig. 293. It will be seen that the original post 
or pillar, representing that into which the ritual Axes were embedded, is at 
times widened out as in Fig. 293, a, b. It is there converted into a kind of 

1 See Theodore Fyfe in P. of M., ii, Ft, II, the friezes there represented on the late 
p. 606 and my remarks on pp. 607, 60S. pottery of Mycenae { Prch . Tombs of Knossos , 

" In my account of the ‘amphora’. Fig. Archaeologia , li.\ (i<jo6), p. 161. 

290 , I already referred to the taking over of 


Survival 
of Pillar 
Shrine 
motives 
on late 
bowls 
from My- 
cenae. 
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‘ triglyph ’ motive between the loops on either side. Sometimes again, as 
in Fig. 293, b, the ‘triglyph’ appears without the attached curves. 

The chequer-work ornament, incorporated as we have seen in 



Fig. 293. Dlmc.xs ox Lale Miclxaeax 1 KrailkM axd (Joi’.lki.> '-howixg 

EnOI.UI'IOX OI i RILZL U II H Rl I CAL .\XL.'. 


' triglyph ’-like bars of the 'Palace Style’ ‘amphora’, Fig. 292, 1 — which, 
like the Double-Axe ' metope ’, seems to have temporarily vanished from 
the ceramic repertory — makes its reappearance in an analogous position 
in the central space of these later ‘ triglyphs (Pig. -93, b). 

Here, too, we have evidence of motives derived from other designs of 

' See E. T- l-'orschke in /»..)/. Cat. Gruk Late Mycenaean 15 ) Mind are common in 

and Etruscan Cases, \ol. i. p. 20b 1 A 1075). Sub-Mycenaean and Early Geometiic pottery. 

“In the intermediate period cnequers were Ct. A 1014. Kaiymnos : H ’A p\., 1904, p. 

hardly used at all, but they reappear now ’ (411 ay, tig. y (Moulianat, and A rokastio.’ 
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the palatial cycle. The waved lines of Fig. 293 a for instance, thus taken 
over, are seen on the fine ‘Palace Style’ jar, Pig. 273 (p. 331 ), standing 
in their proper place as the Egyptian equivalent of water, beside the Nilotic 
papyrus. At times these waved lines are more sparsely espaced. 

A close parallelism is presented by the upright central pillars that 
are combined with the octopus type (Fig. 293, c, d) on a contemporary class of 
Mainland stemmed goblets of which specimens are given below in the Supple- 
ment to § 99. 1 These reproduce the waved lines and chequer work of the 
palatial group, as well as a rope pattern, certainly derived from the linked 
scrolls of some of the triglyphs, as seen on the ‘amphora’ Fig. 292. In 
the example here shown in Fig. 293, c, derivatives of the ritual Axes them- 
selves may be recognized above the transformed head of the cephalopod. 

The persistence of these religious types might to a certain extent be 
explained as due to the survival of the same Cult of the Double-Axe pillars 
to which the original designs refer. That such a cult existed at Mycenae 
as well as Knossos is shown by the fresco fragment brought to light by 
Schliemann and illustrated above in Volume II. 2 3 But the remarkable feature 
in the present case is that, though the origin of these sacral motives is clear 
and its source at hand in the ‘ Palace Style ’ fabrics of Knossos, no inter- 
mediate ceramic links are visible. 

These ' Metope’ patterns on vases appear at Mycenae per saltum, after 
an interval of years occupied by the earlier phase of the ‘ Mycenaean ’ 
ceramic style proper " — the Mainland equivalent of the corresponding L. M. 
Ill a phase. The later series to which the present ‘kraters’ and goblets 
belong follows closely on to the works of the ' Late Revival ' to which atten- 
tion is called above. They belong to the initial stage of (Late) ‘ Mycenaean B’, 
and their approximate date is shown by the fact that this ‘ panel ’ style in a 
decadent form was still in vogue in the early part ot the Twelfth Century b.c., 
when it was taken over by the Philistine settlers on the coast of Canaan. 
These Mycenaean vessels can hardly date earlier than 1300 b.c. 

This chronological approximation, it may be observed, has a certain 
interest in relation to the fragment of a ‘ deep bowl ’ of this style, here 
reproduced, in Fig. 294, 4 brought to light in the course of the excavations 

1 See especially C. Blegen. Zygouries, p. 146, class distinction there seen as Late Mycenaean 
Fig. 137. These and other variant designs of A and B. See his Introduction to the B.M. 

this series were found on goblets from the Catalogue of Prehistoric Aegean Pottery 

‘Potters' Shop’. (1925), p. xwiii seqg. 

P. 601, tig. 3 i 3 i\ 1 A. J. B. Mace, P.S.A.. xxv, p.357, Fig. 

3 Mr. E. J. Forsdyke has well defined the 17 f>a. See above, p. 23, S. 
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by the British School beneath the (restored) threshold of the ‘Atreus’ 
Tomb, and which was at the time used as an argument for the contem- 
porary dating of the great 
Vault itself, a work which, 
if the cumulative evidence 
supplied by the Minoan re- 


Fig. 294. Fragment from 
under Threshold or 
‘Aireus’ Tomb. 

mains at Knossos is taken into account, must be carried back some two and 
a half centuries earlier . 1 

From the date of these ‘ L. M. Ill ’ ‘kraters’ and goblets onwards — 
throughout the whole transitional Age when Iron was superseding Bronze 
for arms and implements — this ‘ Metope ’ pattern at that time very widely 
diffused — was in a state of continual decay. The ‘krater’ from Ialysos 2 , 
Fig. '295, still shows the traditional form of design, though the ‘triglyph’ 
bars of the loops have disappeared. A last echo of central pillar and side 
sprays (on the hut-urn containing the figurine of the Goddess), developed 




Fig. 296. 1 )ic.fner \te ‘Octopus and Piilar Pai iern ' ox Hut-urn. 


in Fig. 29t>, was found in the ‘ \\ ell Chamber deposit at Knossos, 3 and 
belongs to the proto-Geometrical period of Crete. 

1 Sue my observations. The Shaft Graves ]>. 206. A royG. 1. 
and Bee-hive Tombs of .Vvctmie and their J Maiuri, la/tsos, p. 42, No. 56 : Tomb 
Interrelations (Macmillan, 19291. p. 7 G and xvii. 

n. 4 : and t f. Forsdvkc, />..!/. Cat. Prehistoric ' See P. >J J/., ii. Ft. I, p. 12S seqq. and 
Pottery. &e. (1925'. p. 203, Fig. 2X6 : and p. 129, Figs. 6:i, 64 . 




Fig. 295. ‘Krvtfr’, Iai.ysos. 
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Smaller Vessels answering to L. M. II ‘ Palace Style 

That on the Palace site itself there was a considerable dearth of smaller Smaller 
vessels contemporary with the fine palatial fabrics described above must vessels, 
largely be accounted for by the very affluence of its occupants, who doubt- 
less made a large use of metal vessels. Apart from those in gold or 
silver, the general use of bronze for common utensils is well illustrated by 
the contents of the Tomb of the ‘Plaster Hearth ', 1 where an abundant 
deposit of bronze domestic utensils came to light, while, in contrast to this, 
not a single clay specimen was discovered. That most of the metal objects 
had been abstracted from the Palace ruins themselves by some eighty 
generations of treasure hunters has been already pointed out. 

It will also be seen, as in the case of several of the large ‘amphoras ', many 
clay vessels from the palatial precincts bear traces of metal-work antecedents. 

From one source and another, however, we have sufficient evidence to 
afford a fair picture of the smaller vessels contemporary with the ‘ Palace 
Style’ ‘amphoras’. A few select specimens are grouped in Fig. 297. 

Very well dated is the large globular flask (Fig. 297, a 1 , a 2 ), 40 centi- 
metres high, from the secondary interment of the inner sepulchral Chamber 
of the Temple-Tomb of Knossos , 2 of which both the side and top views 
are given. Of special interest here is the group of ‘triple C’s’ — the most 
characteristic cachet of L. M. II — on the shoulders, while the central flowers 
on either side of the body greatly resemble those of the Stirrup Vase, 

Fig. 297, b. This latter vessel was itself found beside the fine Palace Style jar 
with papyrus reliefs on a landing of the main staircase of the ‘ Royal Villa’. 

Its reticulated design, with the beaded papyrus sprays, recalls some of the 
textile patterns of the ‘ Procession Fresco . 

Well-dated, owing to its place of finding, was also the globular, high- 
spouted ewer, Fig. 297, c, with its three small handles, from the 1 Tomb 

of the Double Axes'. Its large rosettes on a reserved field recall those 

of the Later Palace friezes, while the smaller flowers in the scrolls on its 
side recall those of Fig. 297, a and b. The little cup (Fig. 297, d) with 
floral designs in red, partly suggesting lilies, from the Mavro Spelio 
Cemetery 3 supplies a good example of the plant decoration of this ceramic 
class. 

The stirrup vase of somewhat high proportions (Fig. 29S), from the 

1 See P. of J/., ii, Pt. II, p. 634, Fig. 398 . tery at Knossos {B.S.A., xxviii, p. 263, Fig. 18, 

2 See below, §117. ‘ L. M. II Cup '). 

3 E. J. Forsdyke, The Mavro Spelio Ceme- 
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L. M. II PEDESTAL GOBLETS : FROM SAY. SANCTUARY 


7 . „ _ 


South-West part of the site, 1 displays a cephalopod that may be regarded as 
coeval with the earlier class of ‘amphoras with this class of design. Though 
it has only four arms, they still bear traces of the suckers, and the covering 
over of the whole background with a kind of scale-work, the equivalent of 
the stippled work of the more palatial series, is also an early symptom. But 

of crucial value in determining the 
relative date is the still partly natu- 
ralistic form (/>) of the ‘three C’s’ 
motive within the coils. These 
approach the original ‘ Marine \ 
L. M. I h t\pe, as on the early 
Palace style ‘ amphora ' (Fig. 2(!1 
above). I his stirrup vase has 
every right to be ascribed to the 
E.M. 1 1 a phase. From an artistic 
point of view, however, it is not 
up to the palatial standard. 

One class, indeed, of smaller 
vessels belonging to the last pala- 
tial Age the pedestal goblets, 
namely, with two band handles on 
either side of the rim are well 
represented by fragmentary re- 
mains found by the South-West 
Angle of the Palace. The\ seem to 
have stood in connexion with a 
special sanctuary on that side. Other examples of these have come to light 
in relation to the later memorial cult of the * Temple Tomb’. 

But the history ot these goblets, derived themselves from metal-work 
originals, has such a particular interest, and the amount of detailed evidence 
that they supply as to the decoration of these and other smaller vessels in 
the L. M. II style is so great, that they are best reserved for a special 
Supplement at the end of this Section. 

Those connected with the presumed Sanctuary at the South-West 
Palace Angle have a special chronological value. The precipitation of this 
corner ot the building down tin- slope by the seismic agencv of which we 
see here the manifest traces, makes it in fact difficult to believe that the 
irequentation of this scene of cult could have survived the last catastopho 
1 Ri stored In mi fi.imncnN m the Adimolean Mik-iuii. 



Fie. 2!»s. a , Siikkit Yam. i kom Siik or 
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CERAMIC ART AFTER FALL OF PALACE 


No breach 
in cultural 
continuity 
after fall 
of l’alace. 


Clay 

‘ Alabas- 

tron ’ 

from 

Mace- 

bearer's 

Tomb. 


of the Palace. We have here then ceramic materials that include the latest 
local fabrics but nothing later. 

The overthrow of the great building itself affords an artificial boundary 
for the limits of the Second Late Minoan Period, marked in its higher 
ceramic manifestations by the ‘ Palace Style ’. But — as is not less apparent 
of this sensational break than in the case where the history of the building 
was more or less continuous — it is still often difficult, when individual speci- 
mens are examined, to place them on one or the other side of a theoretical 
line of demarcation separating the L. M. 1 1 
ceramic style from that of L. M. III. 

All the evidence, indeed, goes to show 
that, great as was the catastrophe that now 
befell the old residency of the Priest-kings 
of Knossos, there was as yet no real historic 
hiatus. The contents of the graves of the 
Zafer Papoura Cemetery that cover this 
critical epoch do not point to any real break 
in the local Arts and Crafts. The models 
supplied by the great Palace style of wall 
and vase painting, of metal-work and gem 
engraving, continued to be followed. A 
period of immobility in Art is succeeded 
by one of gradual decadence, but the course of Minoan civilization, whether 
still along the level or on a slightlv downward incline, was as yet uninter- 
rupted in the main. 1 

In short the archaeological evidence lends little countenance to the 
idea of a violent irruption of foreign elements at this time, accompanied bv 
the intrusion of Mainland tjpes. 

A compendious illustration of the immediately succeeding ceramic 
style, which may best be referred to the early part of L. M. Ill a, is supplied 
by a large ‘ alabastron ' of painted clay from the ‘Mace-bearer’s Tomb’ at 
Isopata - (Fig. oOO). Chronologically even it may actually come within the 
limits of the Palace period. The deposit of the North-West anode of the 
Chamber from which this vessel was derived was marked by a lentoicl mem 
with a design of a ram of good execution, 1 by a fine bronze spear-head 4 almost 

1 It is still possible here to repeat the con- ‘ A. E., The Tomb of the Double Axes, 
elusion imposed on me by the exploration of p. 14 seqq., p. 16, Fig. 23 a, b, and PI II 
the /.afer Papoura Cemetery, twenty-five years ( Anhaeulugia lxv). A cruciform pattern ap- 
since (see A. E., Prehistoric Tombs of Knossos, pears on the base. 

i, P- 133 : Archacoiogia , lix). 11 Ibid., p. 15, Fig. 20 a. * Loc.cit., Fig. 2 i. 



Fig 299. Facetted Macf. of 
Siucfovs Brf.cci\, from 
1 Mace-hearer's Tomis 
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Fig. 300. Clay ‘Alabasirox’ from ‘ Mace-ularkr’s Tomr’. Knossos. 


identical with one from the ‘Chieftain’s Grave’ at Zafer Papoura — un- 
doubtedly L. M. II — and by the exquisitely facetted mace (Fig. 299) of 
siliceous breccia, that may well have been the official badge of some func- 
tionary here interred. 

The curious medley of painted designs on the upper part of this vessel 
itself, however, embodies a spirit the very opposite of that which marks the 
fine compositions and reserved fields of the true ‘Palace Stvle ’ vases. 


Relation- 
ship of 
‘ Palace 
Style ’ 
fabrics to 
those of 
Main- 
land. 
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The disks round the shoulders are a reminiscence of an earlier tradition also 
illustrated by the clay ‘ alabastron ’ from Anibeh. 1 The closely packed 
figures of the lower zone are a confused jumble of miscellaneous ingredients. 
They include various vegetable forms, the zvaz lily scrolls, ending in 
birds’ or fishes’ tails, purely decorative sprays, the three C's, spring from 
‘ marine ' style, with a ‘ pallium ’-like framework, 2 an ewer with handle and 
spout — a new motive — and a waterfowl even more degraded in style than 
those of the abnormal ‘ amphora ’ from the house North-West of the Palace.^ 
We have here a whole repertory of decadent designs. 

Partial Interconnexion of ‘Palace Style’ Fabrics with those of 

Mainland Greece. 

It has been already shown that the ‘ Palace Style’ of painted clay 
vessels, which in Crete represents the L. M. II stage, stands generally apart 
from what was afterwards the ‘ Mycenaean World. The appearance of two 
characteristic examples of ‘amphoras’ in this grand style at Argos, very 
probably of local fabric, and imported specimens at Mycenae is a pheno- 
menon that may well point to some more direct political dependence. 
Otherwise, as a general rule, the prevailing ceramic fabrics in Mainland 
Greece and throughout a large insular region, including Rhodes, for the 
most part represent the survival of what in Crete we know as the L. M. I b 
style that precedes and overlaps the palatial group. It sinks, indeed, to a 
somewhat decadent class of decorative designs to which the term of 
‘ L. M. I c' is here given, and this in turn survives awhile the production 
of vases in the L. M. Ill a style at Knossos. 

Sporadically, however, especially in connexion with smaller forms of 
vessels, the palatial fabrics seem to have been disseminated over a fairly 
wide non-Cretan area and in cases gave birth to local fabrics. To take one 
example out of man}', the painted clay ‘alabastron ’ from Tomb 14 of the 
Kolonakeion at Thebes, 4 which included L. M. I b—c elements, contained 
a squat three-handled * alabastron ’ adorned — together with late conven- 
tional rockwork — with rosettes of a type that recurs on L. M. 1 1 ewers 
and pedestalled goblets found at Knossos in a ‘palatial’ relation. 6 In the 
next Age we shall see that the L. M. II of Knossos was the true parent of 
the ‘ diffused Mycenaean ’ class. 

1 P. 268, Fit,'. 1!>8 a, b. p 132, Fu;. 1 13. 1. The ‘three-stalked’ 

2 So the parallel 4 C’s motive becomes a Ivy — a form rather characteristic of I,. M. I c 

more complicated figure. appears on another clay ‘ alabastron ' from this 

3 See above, p. 335, Fig. 278. tomb (Fig. 113, a). 

1 Keramopoullos, ’A/>y. A *\r., iii, 1917, 5 Cp. especially the goblet, Fig 302. p. 362. 
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Supplement to § 99. The Pedestalled Goblets and the Evidences 
oe Continued Cretan Influence in L. M. III. 

As already observed, one particular type of vessel belonging to the 
palatial class has been here reserved for separate consideration. The 
handled bowls on raised bases or pedestals cannot, owing to the limited 
field for their painted designs, give an adequate idea of the ‘ Palace Style’ 
in its fully developed aspect. Nevertheless, owing to the very extensive 
remains — often it is true of a fragmentary kind — of this series of goblets, 
they yet aftorcl much supplementary information for details of the larger 
motives such as are seen on the ‘ Palace Style’ jars and ‘amphoras’. 

It will be seen at the same time that these pedestalled goblets not 
only bear a direct relationship to a long Minoan series of metal cups of 
similar or parallel forms, but seem to have also largely shared with these 
a special connexion with certain religious functions. 

A good side-light on this ritual aspect is afforded by the remains of 
the ‘ Camp-Stool ’ frescoes, to be described in the succeeding Section, which 
clearly formed part of the adornment of a ‘ Sanctuary Hall ’ near the North- 
West angle of the Palace. Amongst them a goblet of this metallic class, 
the blue ground of which may be taken to indicate its material as silver, 
appears grasped by two votaries in a manner suggestive of a ‘ Loving Cup ’ 
of sacramental usaae. 

o 

In the case of this North-West Sanctury Chamber, the associated 
pottery found consisted almost exclusively of the monumental ‘amphoras’ 
and jars in the ' Palace Style ’, a series of which have been described in the 
preceding pages. Of the ritual chalices in precious metals, the existence of 
which was attested by the ‘Camp Stool Frescoes’, nothing had survived 
the continued grubbing of treasure hunters. It is possible, indeed, that 
they were habitually stored, when not in use, in some Palace Treasury like 
that immediately opposite in the West Court. 

On the other hand, in the South-Western area — bevond all com- 
parisonthe most fertile find-spot for the remains of the painted goblets with 
which we are here concerned— the conditions seem to have been different. 

It looks, indeed, as if it had been a resort of votaries of a more 
ordinary and popular class than those who took part in the sacramental 
functions of the sanctuary at the other Palace angle, such as we see them 
depicted on the fresco group. 

It is the South-West corner of the Palace site, in its latest extent, that 
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has proved to be such an abundant source of these stemmed bowls. It 
lies at a point where the hillside falls steeply away beyond it and had been 
totally ruined by the earthquake to which the final catastrophe of the build- 
ing seems to have been due. Here, in the interval between the later Southern 
line of the Palace and the South House, together with the remains of fine 
‘ Palace Style’ jars and ‘ amphoras ’, such as those that marked the North- 
West Sanctuary, and amidst masses of carbonized wood, quantities of sherds 
occurred belonging to goblets of the class in question. 

Only in a small number of cases could the vessels found be completely 
restored, but the evidence, though largely fragmentary, was of such a varied 
kind that it has been thought desirable to illustrate a series of specimen 
pieces in Fig. 301. 

A few sherds still show the E. M. I a tradition 1 and several clay goblets, 
remains of which were here brought to light, went back to the L. M. I b 
stage, including part of the bowl of one presenting beneath its rim the adder 
mark in its purest form with dots as well as waves. Others bore a direct 
allusion to their ritual function in the shape of small Double Axes (Fig. 
301, a) which reappear in company with conch shells on fragments of 
a painted clay ‘ rhyton ’ from the same deposit. 

Combinations of the ‘Sacral Ivy’ with the papyrus wand or ivaz 
symbol and the ' ivaz lily’ also appear among fragments of goblets from 
this area belonging to the same L. M. I b phase (Fig. 301, c-f). The pen- 
dent rock and sea-tang seen in b also seem to belong to this category. 

But the great bulk of the painted sherds, together with a certain 
number of stemmed goblets that it has been possible to restore, Fig. 302, 
belono- to the same L. M. II stage as the palatial jars and ‘ amphoras’ de- 
scribed in the last Section. They were, indeed, found in actual association 
with remains of several of the ‘ amphoras ’ illustrated above. 

Of the restored specimens here given in Fig. 302, the cup a presents 
a fine rosette pattern recalling those that appear in the volutes of the Palace 
friezes -and, again, on a lesser scale in the spiral bands of ‘amphoras’. 2 
As a similar isolated ornament it occurs on a ewer from the ‘Tomb of the 
Double Axes’, 3 but its most exact parallels are the rosettes set on the 
shafts of the sacred weapons themselves on the fine painted jar from the 
North-West Sanctuary Halid No decorative design could be more palatial. 

So, too, the six-armed octopus ot Fig. 302, b, might have been taken 
from a Palace ‘ amphora ’. 

1 E.g. Fig. uni </. 

: See above, p. 320 *,eqq. 


Archato/ogia. l\v (iqto), p. 47, Fig 62. 
1 See above, p. 342 seqq., and Fig. 285 . 



Fin. 301. Fragment- of Pki>e>tai.i kh Gobi.ets from Sor i h-\Vi-> ifkx Palace Ancle presDIEU 
Sanctuary Border, a - e , 1.. M. I /> ; f - x , F. M. IF 
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Among the L. M. II fragments illustrated in Fig. 301, / presents the 
characteristic ‘ three-C ’ pattern in a prominent position. n, o supply good 
illustrations of another very characteristic decorative product of this Period, 



Fig. 302. Restored Specimen^ of Stemmed Goblets. a~c, SAW Palace Angle 
Knossos; d, from Drain below (treat • E \> i Hall’. 


resembling in its final shape a form of A (see fragment o), but originating, as 
may be seen in m, from a kind of budding spray. 

As noted below, a special interest attaches to the decorative lily type 
with cross-bars to its anthers, Fig. 301, r, found in the same deposit 
chronologically we may conclude not later than the date of the final cata- 
strophe of the Palace — from its practical identity with certain similar 
motives on the Mainland class of goblets known as ‘ Ephyraean 
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Antecedents of Pedestalled Clay Goblets. 

Pedestallecl goblets without handles go back to the very beginnings 
of Minoan ceramic Art, and are, in fact, characteristic of the preceding 
Late Neolithic stage. But an interesting specimen from Vasilikt, of E. M. II 



Fig. 303. Gold One-handled Goblets with Pedestals from Shaft Graves, Mycenae. 


date, belongs to a group presenting undoubted examples of the imitation of 
metal-work originals and including an ewer that reproduces even the rivet- 
heads of the bronze plates of which it was composed. 1 

It was not, however, till the First Late Minoan stage that clay goblets 
supplying the antecedent stage to the true ‘ stemmed ’ type make their appear- 
ance with handles on either side of the bowl. The band type of handle and 
other characteristic features of these show that in this case again we must 
look for metal-work originals. 

The old 4 kantharos' type of silver bowl, introduced at the beginning 
of the Middle Minoan Age through Troadic commercial relations and closely 
imitated in clay both in Crete and by the 1 Minyan ’ potters on the Mainland 
side had, indeed, been characterized by a pair of 1 high swung ’ handles, linking 
the keeled contour of the body with the rim. A gold cup without a stand 
from the Fourth Shaft Grave at Mycenae 2 of the same characteristic 
contour fits on to this class. 

In contradistinction to this latter example the pedestalled goblets in 
precious metals found in the royal interments there regularly show a single 
handle (Fig. .‘>03, a-c). This is also the case with what may be called the 
'transitional t\pe of painted clay goblet in which the lower part, though 


1 P. of J/., ii, Ft. II, p. 635, Fig. 309 . 


2 Schliemann, Mycenae , p. 242, Fig. 241. 
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narrowing as it approaches the base, is far from forming a solid stem. An 
early specimen (a) from Palaikastro is given at the head of the comparative 
group illustrated in Fig. 304, 1 where the vivid colouring and white embellish- 
ment show that it belongs to the mature L. M. I a phase. In this case 
the clay imitation of a rivet-head at the junction of the handle and rim 



in. 301. Antecedent Forms or Ci.ay ('iOI-.I-F.ts, showing Single Handles, a, Palaikastro 
(L. M. I a) ; l >, Yaphlio Tome (L. M. I In ; c. Phaestos (L. M. I />). 


clearly points to a metal prototype. A series of L. M. I b goblets like those 
with the ‘adder mark’ round their rims, P'ig. 304, c, have also only one 
handle, there terminating in the adder’s head. The Yapheio specimen (/;) 
of the same approximate date, belongs to this one-handled class. 

But experience seems to have shown that in the case of these large 
pedestailed bowls, whether of metal or clay, a second handle was both a con- 
venience to its user and of better security to the fabric of the vessel. In 
the L. M. II Period, if we may judge from the bronze specimens, Fig. 305, b, 
found in the ‘ Tomb of the Tripod Hearths' at Zafer Papoura, and another 
of silver from the ‘Royal Tomb’ at Isopata, as restored in I : ig. 305, it , 2 
the two-handled form was coming into vogue. The pedestalled gold cup 

1 As restored in Palaikastro Excavations \ above (cf. P. of M iii, pp. 2 7 7-9). 

Suppl. Paper II, PI. XVII b. See R. C. : In my Prc/i. Tombs of Knossos, p. 155, 
Piosanquet, p. 34. This vessel had a hole in Fig. 1 39. it is restored, with less probability, 
its base and may therefore have been made as having only one handle, 
use of as a flower-pot of the class described 
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found with the large signet in the deposit near the Grave Circle at Mycenae 1 * 
may also be cited for comparison, though the handles in this case terminate 
above in zoomorphic heads. The stemmed goblet held in the hands of 
a votary in the ‘ Camp Stool Fresco’ (Fig. 305, c) described in the succeeding 
Section," also belongs to this two-handled class. From the blue ground 







Fig. 305 . Metal Types of Two-handled Pedestal Goulets from Knossos. 
a, Silver. 1 Royal Tomb’, Isopata ; />, Bronze, Tomb of Tripod Hearth, 
Knossos; c , 'Camp-stool Fresco’ (presumed to p.e silver) 


with repeated black curves it is suggested that its material tvas of silver with 
curved flutings. 

These later metal types herald a whole series of painted clay goblets 
that stand in relation to the last ‘Palace Style’ of Knossos and of 
which the presumed Sanctuary of the South-Western Palace Angle has 
supplied such a considerable amount of evidence. To the completed 
specimens from that area there has been added in Fig. 302, d, one ot some- 
what high proportions, restored from the remaining portion of its lower 
half, which has a special chronological value. It was found in the stone 
drain that had served the light-well of the great East Hall of the Palace, 
and the use of which can therefore be dated to the latest epoch of the 
building. It may thus be taken to represent the final phase of the L. hi. II 
style. 

The association of this vessel with the ‘ East Hall ’ may not itself be 
without some ritual significance since we have convincing evidence that this 
had also served as a sanctuary . 3 In the same way, as will be shown in the 
concluding Section of this Volume, the newly discovered ‘ Temple Tomb ’ 
has preserved a record of the employment of similar goblets associated with 


1 Schuc’nhardt, Schliemann' s Excavations , 

p. 276, Fig. 280. 


2 See Bart II, pp. 381, 382. 

3 See P. of M., iii, p. 525, See. 
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the interment of some last scion, we may suppose, of the House of Minos 
and of a memorial cult of which it was the scene. 

A photographic group of these reproduced in Fig. 306 includes some 
bowls (6, c, d). ‘ Kraters ’ of the kind that seem rather to have belonged 

to a more advanced L. M. Ill class also occurred in these deposits, nor is it 



Fir.. 306 Group or Pedestal Goulets and Bowls found in connexion with laier 
Memorial Cult, Temple Tomb. Knossos. 


always easy to say to which side of the border-line some of the pedestal 
goblets here shown should be referred. What is specially interesting to 
observe is that all these specimens — some of which certainly belong to 
L. M. Ill a - have hollow pedestals, still recalling their metal prototypes 
like the one-hanclled goblets, Fig. 303 above. One stemmed cup presents 
a single axe of the Syro- Egyptian form referred to below. 1 

Among the fragments of pedestal goblets from the South-West Palace 
Angle given in Fig. 301 above, the lily spray, r, with barred stamens, 
which is to be regarded as one of the latest of the series, has a special 
interest. It may be set down as an intrusive specimen belonging to 
a decorative class of designs, the later stages in the evolution of which lie 
outside Knossos, whence it originally sprang. Outside Crete the range of 
this barred decoration, in the form in which it is now seen, extends over 
a wide Mainland, Aegean, and East Mediterranean area from Thebes and 
Corinthia to Rhodes and Cyprus. It is in tact an outgrowth of a late stage 
of the inflorescent date-palm motive very characteristic of the L. M. I b 
and c st\ le as developed in those regions. Specimens of this in its 


See Part II, p. 414 seqq. and cf. p. 34S seqq. ahme. 
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ornamentalized ceramic stage from the Boeotian Thebes and Ialysos in 
Rhodes are given in Fig. 307, a , b, and it seems to be an inevitable con- 



Fig. 307. Barked Sprays as derived from Palm Frutescf.xce. a , Thebes, Boeotia ; 
b , IalvsOS : c, ox Cup Fragments, Kxossos ; d , M aroxi, Cyprus; e, ‘ Ephyraeax . 

elusion that the cross dashes sprung from the conventionalized sprats there 
seen. To understand the origins of these we have to go back to the 
Knossian Palace of a much earlier date, and to M. M. II b and M. M. Ilia. 
polychrome. 1 

The stage of evolution represented by the Knossian fragment, 


1 See P. of dll. , i, p. 254 , Fig. 1 90, a, b, and Table. Fig. 301. The suggestion for the 

p. 594 , Fig. 430 c : and for the later evolution, ‘ bars ’ is first given by slight border excre- 

of J/., ii, Pt. II, p. 496 , Comparative scenses as shown in Fig. 308, a, below. 
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Fig. 307, c — where the date-palm has shrunk into a conventionalized lily — in 
fact answers to a widely diffused type answering to the extra-Cretan survival 
ot the hirst Late Minoan style, here referred to as ‘ L. M. I c The frao- 



I'k.. :K>8. Si i mmi 1 1 Twi i lUNhii i' O'iu i h m ‘ I . M. I r A kom Kokauov, ni.au 
Corin' hi. u iiii.h ■ 1>iiik\un t. 


ment of design lieie seen is well comp 
from Maroni in Cyprus, Fig. 307. d. x 
on goblets or th< ir parts from I irvns 
at Argos, and apj ears again on the 
Korakou, near Corinth.' in company 

1 />’. <>/ . 1 /., Cat. ( ir<\k and I'Ams-wt 
vul. i, I’t. II. by II. B. Walter'. . nr;, 
p. r hi, and l'l. III. See. too. ( >ii r'taii. ,s Indus 
tn /'r, hi-toi l C\f-/itS, [i. ;i;. A fragm. lit of 
an with a 'initial ‘barred lily ’ dei or- 

ation ( ; 't.uneii'i i' al.'O ”i\t n. <■,*.. r/. p. i i a. 

< . 57S, from ev.natton' at Ha'.a Sultan Tehke 
near I.arnaka. 

' In the Mu'euin at Naupha 


letcd. indeed, by the stemmed goblet 
An identical barred lily type occurs 
- ami Mycenae, and the Deiras site 
contemporary group ot vessels Irom 
with other characteristic L. M. I c 

I'--.-. I\ u I... .1/1 k. l’l. XXVII. 

zai (apparently part of goblet', and ary 
4 * lie '6 a re ev I ll( ntlv published by I)r. 
Call W. Hlegen m Kurakou ; A Pre/iiAonc 
Sct.cme./t war 1',-rii.t/; ( u, 2 i). Dr. ISIegen. 
wlio reg.iri S til-- lo. aiity as approximately 
corresponding with the Homeric I.plnra. 

1 hri'tened th.' lo. al ware ‘for convenience’ 
as I phjraean. and. Irom an examination of 
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forms, Fig. 80S, including' further decadent excerpts from the date-palm 
stock (b), triple Argonaut coils (c), and asterisks (</, tj common to the Knossian 
series, and eventually derived from the rosette friezes of Palace walls. 

It may be observed that the L. M. I b vessels and their L.M. I c deriva- 
tives on the one side and the L.M. II III on the other show individual 
preferences and aversions in the choice of subjects. Thus the L.M. I b series 
repeats the decadent palm-tree motive ot old tradition, with its barred 
petals and stamens of the lily or the crocus, which in the L.M. II branch 
centring on Knossos prefers the papyrus of Nilotic tradition. The first 
series again repeats the argonaut, reduced to mere triple coils, while the 
other is still dominated by the octopus. On the Mainland group, as we 
have seen, the Double Axe itself survives as a bivalve shell while the 
palatial rosette preserves its form on the Knossian side and reticulated 
patterns occur that might have been taken from the robes of the pro- 
cessional figures of the Palace fresco. 

Compared with high cups on slender pedestals already seen among 
metal specimens, like that from the once stately Tomb of the Tripod 
Hearth at Knossos, Fig. 3 (Hi, b, both the parallel sets of L.M. II and 
L. M. I c have still a relatively squat appearance. The stem is still largely 
open, thus preserving the tradition of its original form. 

As a general rule it seems best to assign the full evolution of the two- 
handled goblet of somewhat taller build on a mostly solid stem to the 
maturer phase, included in L. M. Ill a {' Late Mycenaean A '). One from 
the Diktaean Cave 1 with a solid stem of this kind, here first illustrated 
in Fig. 30!*, a, may be best grouped with the later class, in spite of the 
reminiscences suggested by its spiral decoration. A more topical example, 
with decadent papyrus motives, from an early ‘ Reoccupation ’ deposit in 
the East Quarter of the Palace, is given in Pig. 3(>!>, b. Good L. M. Ill b 


the material, infers that it was distributed to 
other sites including, besides, Tin ns, Mycenae, 
and the Argive Heraeum, the -Median site of 
1’hylakopi but it still can only be regarded 
as a local variety of a widesptead class the form 
and ornaments of which go back to L. M. I />. 
In Th- J'n-M\,cmnan /'oth>v "J //it' Mam- 
’and, by A. J. H Wa< e and ( '. W Hit gt n 
i/’..V.l.. wii: njifi 1 S. [ip. 1 se jij ). tlie'e 
goblets, 'ipaiated bom thur <oiitc\t. air 
classed .is ‘ Minyan Ware (Jroup IV — ‘l.phy- 
raean Ware . 


What makes this terminology the more unac- 
ceptable is that the pottery is, admittedly, not 
of ‘Minyan’ make, but ‘wheel-made and of 
eery line fabric and that it is without the 
< haiacteristic ‘ringed stem’. The ‘Miman’ 
relationship here claimed is indeed qualified by 
tin - admission that the distinguishing feature of 
thi se lain ii s is their decoration ‘with giaceltil 
Hoial and marine jutti rns — iris, 1 roi'Ls, nauti- 
lus, A< .. imitated Irom < ictan waie of the liist 
Late Minn.tn period' (p. r.Sgi. 

1 111 the I andiu Museum. 
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specimens were found in a Chamber Tomb at Milato where the raised and 
somewhat angular loops of the handles seem to reflect a new reaction of 
metal forms. 



1-' I < . . 309. Soiii) Sikmmki) a. I mu'Ak.w Ca\e: />, Kxos'f.' : e, Kaiymxos; 

</. Kuriox, Cyprus; e, Cretan- Fabric 15. M. 


It is to this stage, corresponding with that of an associated group of 
1 kraters that goblet types belong, which combine the pillars of architectonic 
derivation with elements drawn from the head and arms of the octopus. 
An offshoot of this from Kalymnos 1 is given in Fig. 309. c. On other high- 
stemmed goblets the cephalopod itself, so dear to Ivnossian tradition, makes 
its reappearance over a large area. Fragments of such were found amongst 
Reoccupation ’ remains at Knossos itself, and a Cypriote specimen from 
Kurion is given in Fig. 309,*/.-' which is interesting as having been found in 

1 Cat., vol. i, l’t. I, Pnh. Aegean " />..!/. Excavations, p. 72, Fip 

J uses lE. J. I-oibdxke). p. ipo, A 102S. Cat. Cases vol. i, l’t. II, C. 
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Tomb 28 with a scarab attributed to Rameses II’s time, and in that case 
not earlier than 1 300 b.c. To the same date belong examples with an 
advanced stage of the ‘ cork-screw ’ mu rex motive, e gives a sample of 
a still later class on which animal forms are admitted. 1 

This higher, solid-stemmed form now becomes general among goblets 

O 7 b G to 

in the diffused ‘ Mycenaean Style’ from Crete to Northern Greece on the 
one side and Rhodes and the Aegean Islands and as far East as Cyprus on 
the other. A transitional, somewhat lower specimen from Aliki in Attica 
shows papyrus sprays in an evolutional stage a little later than that of 
Tell-el-Amarna, and indicates that the high-stemmed form may have 
attained maturity in the latter half of the Fourteenth Century n.c. 

The Minoan Cultural Area as temporarily split into Two Spheres, 

‘ L. M. II and L. M. I c ’. 

Prom what has been said above it will be seen that these stemmed 
goblets supply a very useful illustration of how the once unitary development 
of Minoan Art was split up, tor the time at least, into Knossian and extra- 
Cretan spheres. At Knossos itself and the region immediately dominated by 
it— which seems, indeed, from the evidence of the Argos ‘ amphoras ’ to have 
partly extended oversea — some ephemeral exaltation of power on the part 
of its rulers seems to have found expression in the brilliant ‘ Palace Style ’ 
of L. M. II. On the other hand, the older L. M. I b tradition is seen to 
have persisted under the progressively decadent form of • L. 3 VI. I c ’ 
throughout a large part of the Morea, in the Boeotian Thebes, in Rhodes, 
and other insular areas. We have the evidence in the case before us of 
two parallel classes of goblets with their special repertories of ceramic 
designs, which, however, at times — as was natural from their common origin 
— show certain common motives. 

Leading Part played by Crete in New Unifying Process. 

But, as we also learn, this apartness ot the two ceramic spheres vxis 
only of temporary duration. The popular idea of the fall of the Knossian 
Palace seems to be that it was due to some hostile irruption from the Main- 
land side, and the explanation of the new fusing process that now seems to 
have set in would naturally be based on this view. But the ceramic data 
before us supported by some of the new and unsuspected details above 
noted — lend no countenance to such a conclusion. 

Rather.it appears that the conservative Mainland traditions of ' LAI. \c\ 

1 See on this design, pp. 373, 374, below. 

lib 2 
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such as are illustrated for instance by the so-called ‘ Ephyraean ’ group, 
finally yield to the influences of the Knossian ceramic centre that in many 
ways survived the fall of the Great Palace itself. The taller metallic form 

of goblet ousts the traditional 
squat type. In one shape or 
another the papyrus and the 
octopod once more attain a 
vogue. Among larger vessels 
the /crater, descended from 
bronze prototypes adorned with 
the finest ‘ marine style ’ of 
Knossos, ranges from Mainland 
Greece to Cyprus, carrying with 
it chariot scenes on which 
Sphinxes are also depicted, and 
bull-grappling episodes originally 
at home on the painted sarco- 
phagi of Crete. The krater 
Irom the Cypriote Salamis (Fig. 
310) 1 tells a particularly significant tale, since it reproduces in a but 
slightly decadent form the ' three C ' ornament, characteristic, as has been 
demonstrated above, 2 of the mature ‘ Palace Style' of Knossos. 

It has been already shown that the same ornament, reduced to two C's 
but unmistakable in their formation, intrudes itself on the ‘tankard’ from 
the ‘ Diktaean Cave ’ that supplies one of the best examples of what has 
been above termed ‘ the Late Revival ’ of decorative Art. 3 

A further example of this from the ‘Cymbal Player’s Tomb' at M uliana* 
in East Crete is here given in Fig. 311. It is a development of the 
design on the upper surface of a globular Stirrup Vase, based like that of 
the tankard on the favourite cuttlefish motive of E. M. II, but spun out 
in a continuous ornamental band which includes two argonaut shells in 
the outer coils. 

The evidence in fact implies that Crete may claim a preponderant 
share in this decorative movement, which forms such a leading feature of 
the mature L. M. Ill a ceramic style at Ialysos equally with Mvcenae. ■ More 
than this, it would even seem to have been the main source of the wave 



Fig. 310. Krater from Enkomi (want 3 C’s). 


1 />..!/. l.xan'alions m ( \ fn/s. p, 18, Fig. 

See above, pp. 314, 3 1 3 and Fig. 2 So. 

K</>. ' -\j>\ (1904) PI. i, and pp. 38-49. 


74, 1148, I omb S3 : Cn/ah'oi/e, C. 

3 See above, p-3r3, Pig. 21 <J: p. 314, Fig. 2 . 1 o,/. 
3 See Pt. II. p. 747 seqq. 
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of influence that at this time cuts short the ‘L.M. I c' survival on the 
Mainland side. 

As the Zafer Papoura interments show, whatever local break was 



Fig. 311. Decorative Scroi.i.s on Stirrup Vase from Tomb B, 
Muliana. ‘Cvmbal-playf.r’.s Tomb’. 


caused by the overthrow of the Great Palace, there was no real inter- 
ruption in the local culture, and indeed the Residence of its Priest-kings 
may simply have been shifted to another site. It will be seen that many 
current ideas regarding the beginnings of the succeeding L. M. Ilia phase 
— to use the Cretan terminology — must be radically revised. The inva- 
sion of Cretan ceramic forms at this time manifest is indeed paralleled 
by the even more surprising phenomenon, illustrated below, that this phase 
is marked at the Boeotian Thebes, at Tiryns and Mycenae itself by the 
appearance of a linear script in the main identical with that of the clay 
documents buried by the last catastrophe on the old Palace site of Knossos. 

The comparatively tall and solid-stemmed type of goblet survives into 
the succeeding L.M. Ill b phase in which not only animals such as wild 
goats and horses are represented, but figures of hunters and riders. The 
cup (Fig. 309, e), x no doubt rightly attributed to Crete, depicts two agrimis 
confronted before a conventional tree. A remarkable stylistic feature 
here visible — better shown in the excerpt, Fig. 312, a — brings us to a 
curiosity of delineation with regard to animals’ heads not hitherto noted but 
which is clearly a characteristic of the last phase of Late Minoan Art. This 

1 In the British Museum. 




TWO-EYED PROFILES 


is the double rendering of the eyes adapted to a head in profile. What at 
first sight might be regarded as a similar attempt to combine the profile 



b 


Fig. 312. <7. Pari or Cretan Sikmmkk Gomiki unit Goat in a ruoi n r. showing doth 

Eves; b . Section oi- ‘Amphora hom Exkoiii. Cu'iun : c . Design on proio-Gkomltricai, 
Kkaj er, Tom n A, Mri iana, East Crete ; d, 1’kohi.k ^ ieu or Lion showing isoth Eves: 
Geometric : British Museum : e, Detaii oi another Enkomi ‘ Amphora 


rendering with two eyes recurs on some more or less contemporary Chariot 
types on Cypriote /craters (P'igs. P>12 b. e), but on close examination it will be 
seen that in every case the nose ot the second horse is given. 

A good example of this is afforded by the section of a ‘amphora’ 
design from Enkomi reproduced in Fig. P>12, b, x which owes a special 


/>’..!/. E.xciirations in C\/rus, [> 45, F lg 71. No. 924 ; 1 Cat., C. 
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pertinence to the fact that the papyrus sprays introduced into the field 
belong to the Cretan cycle. Such sketchy delineations of overlapping 
horses’ heads might be easily misunderstood and have suggested to the 
simple artist who painted the goblet the idea of giving his goats, though 
seen in profile, their full complement of eves. (Fig. 312, rr.) 



a b 

Fig, 313 , a, b. Syro-Hiitiie Cylinders showing Doviile Profiles. 


This endeavour to reconcile the profile view with a facing effect is 
analogous to the process by which the winged figures of Cypriote or closely 
related Syro-Hittite cylinders are given double profiles of man, Griffin, or 
bull, or appear with two separate heads . 1 In another form we see it in the 
double-headed eagles of Hittite intaglios and reliefs, taken over by the 
medieval Empire. It seems in fact to be an Old Anatolian tradition. (See 
Fig. 313.) 

As a Cretan feature the primitive convention here seen does not stand 
alone. It recurs on a late, bell-shaped /crater with horizontal handles from 
Tomb A at Muliana (Fig. 312, r). where for the first time we see a horse- 
man with the peak behind the head characteristic of the later, Geometrical 
series. The cremated bones found in it moreover supplied the earliest 
authentic instance of this practice in the Island. As is shown by seal-stones 
of that epoch, the art of riding was not yet understood by the artist, who 
joined the upper part of the figure to the back of the horse without any 
indication of legs. Like the Spanish cavaliers to the men of Montezuma, 
horse and rider were one. The horseman here holds a spear and a small 

1 Fig. 313 , a, I.. Delaporte, Cat. des Cy/indres Orientaux de la Bib/. Xat. 47S ; (b) Ward, 
Seal Cylinders of Western Asia, N’o. 1000, p. 316. 
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round shield seen in profile. This vase, the other side of which with a 
hunting scene is shown in Fig. 314 a has perhaps a higher ethnic interest 
than any early work of the kind in the Greek world. It already reflects the 
arrival on the shores of Crete of a foreign race of riding men who 
cremated their dead. It is still to be noted, however, that the bell-shaped 

krater itself was of a traditional 
Minoan form, and its decora- 
tive elements are of a degraded 
Minoan class. This was still 
better shown by an associated 
pot where the central feature is 
the Double Axe (Fig. 314 b). 
The high-stilted fibula, c, found 
with it, is chronologically quite 
in keeping. 

The ‘Late Revival' in 
decorative design, above re- 
ferred to, was both partial and 
transient. A rapid cultural de- 
cay now sets in throughout the 
Aegean World in the epoch 
corresponding with the general adoption of iron in place of bronze for 
implements and weapons. To this Age — represented on the site of 
Knossos by the votive vessels and figurines found in the Spring Chamber 1 
— the name ‘ sub-Minoan ’ or ‘proto-Geometric’ may be applied, according 
as we regard it from its antecedent or succeeding phase. Into this 
epoch the stemmed goblets, with other purely Minoan forms, still sur- 
vive (Fig. 309, <?), including the bell krater and the stirrup vase — though 
in an attenuated and somewhat clumsy shape and with poor decoration. 
A specimen from a tomb at Karakovilia - in East Crete — together 
with other typical objects from the same source, contemporary with the 
remains from the ‘ Spring-Chamber ’ at Knossos — is here reproduced in 
Fig. 315. 

1 Xanthudides, E<j!>. ’ApX" T 9°4i PI- HI, P- r 37i Fig. "0. For Karakovilia , cf. E. H. 

and cf. p. 23 seqq. Hall, Excavations in Eastern Crete , Vrokastro, 

2 Reproduced from P. of J/., ii, Pt. I, p. 150, Fig. Sy, Ac 



Fig. 314 a. Bell-shaped Krater-. Tomb A, 
Mvliaxa. 
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Fig. 314 b. Two-handled Tot found with Krater (Fig. 314, a) in Toxin A, Mui.iana, 
East Crete. Fig. 312. c, represents ihf. Design on the other side of the A essel, 
Fig. 314 a : c, Bronze Fibula from same Deposit. 



Fig. 315. Proto-Geometrical Types from Karxkovilia Tomb, inci thing 
Ceramic types parallel with those of ‘Spring-Chamber’ at Knossos 




Fiii. 315 bis (>le amove pp. ',46, 347, Fio. 290). Miniature Bronze 
I'orni.i. Axe* prom Votive Deposit; Arkvlo-Khorio Cue (S.E. 01 
Kxo*so*): a , Knc.rwf.I) Pattern, Fi.amrovant Decorative of thf. 
•Adder Mark’ Series — perhaps Protoivpe op ■ Geometrical ’ op 
Fp; 315. 3; b , Scroll* rem-.mdi ini, Rei ieis in Medallion 01 Ivory 
Cum ii from Lapp Iniermeni (L. M. II) op Temple Tome, iu i op 
M. M. II Traimirin. 
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